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INTRODUCTION 


Must we believe that Mysticism is like some vast ocean^ 
the empire of illusion'’’^ where adventurous thinkers go 
astraj;, or is it a state of direct intuition which may be 
claimed by rights as divinely imparted? 

The question presents itself to us with this alternative s 
either Mysticism contains a negation of thought worse than 
Scepticism^ or it is the most perfect activity of the mind. 
If it be that Mysticism is only obstinate persistence to know 
the unknowable, we shall have to accept the first conclusion. 
The pursuit of the impossible perverts our faculties and 
makes them unfit for their natural use. But^ should Mys- 
ticism prove to be an experience distinct from what we 
understand by the word knowing/'’ it would be worth 
our while to inquire if something new is introduced into 
the consciousness, and in what ways. 

Reason is in possession of too much light to be able to 
remain quite at ease in the region of clear ideas, but not 
enough to know first principles of actual knowledge. In 
this penumbra who can trace the exact limit of perceptions 
and say where the true disappears in the probable, where the 
probable vanishes in illusion ? 


1 Kant, Cnthpte de la raison pi^re, Barni, i. p. 304. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many systems, under many names have been proposed 
whereby to deliver Eeason from this sense of relativity more 
irksome than radical incapacity. It cannot be said that any 
have a higher value than that of more or less ingenious 
views. The work of knowing — the effort to synthesize the 
world and the ego — is forever recommencing. 

Mysticism has often aggravated this natural disability, and 
has been justly blamed for it. Throughout the centuries, 
intellectual despair and moral impatience have provoked 
doctrines and practice which have been to the last degree 
wild and improbable. 

The Absolute will not be found in any of the inspirations 
of despair and impatience. Unless we search for it in some 
region of our consciousness where autonomy (iliat rcilection 
of God) is clearly manifested, and unless wo search with the 
effort which desires ^Hlic better^’ as well as ^‘^thc new,’’ we 
shall only open the way to divagations and cxtravagiwit fan- 
cies. There is no other way for man lo rise above Iiiinsolf 
than by Freedom. On this side alone there are ?k) iinpassa- 
ble limitations, and on this side alone can iiifliHt(‘- progn'.ss be 
opposed to relative experience. Thought must tiot look on it- 
self as a distinct and separate activity, bui; it must hold (dose 
to Freedom and trust in Freedom, ih('- sole cinalivc^ power 
that is ours: not otherwise may wo appnduaid llu*. Infinite. 

In our modern eonscionsness there is an intemst^ feding 
for Freedom, as though it were something of our invention. 
Shall we see the idea of the past, the triystic idc^a, give! plaec^ 
to the forceful energies ■which this sense of FrcHuIom has 
brought into all orders of things, — -science, industry, oU%? 
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The Christian idea^ it is said, had relegated the Ideal to a 
life beyond, but the world, aroused from these unverified 
dreams, has set its hopes in itself, here in this actual exist- 
ence, where Freedom shall find its kingdom, which is the 
true heaven. Had the Christian idea contained nothing but 
the mystical power of Hope, perhaps even then it would have 
lived. But Freedom bears in itself a mysticism which noth- 
ing can take away, and this is disinterestedness. We shall 
find nothing real at the bottom of Freedom except disinter- 
estedness, but possessing that, it is boundless, homogeneous 
in essence with the Absolute. 

What is the psychology of this act of moral alienation” 
of the self, this voluntary abdication of the me? Can the 
act be freed of all mysticism and dispense with the Absolute? 
The empirical school is working to construct a Logic of the 
‘'MieaiV^ under the name of Altruism. In our opinion- no 
such Logic is possible, and when science reaches the point 
of explaining all tilings mechanically (if it ever does) the 
‘^Micart” will still be an implicit witliout formula, — a fact 
beyond laws. There is in us an immanent” act or energy, 
as contrasted witli continuous energy, of which none but con- 
tradictory notions can be given — it is a fact which we can- 
not know scientifically and which must he left to the mystics 
on condition that they make good use of it. We return to 
Pascals idea, "'Love excels understanding.” First princi- 
ples which elude Dialectics appear to the Heart” under 
the form of symbols. 

Mysticism lives by symbols, the only mental represen- 
tation by which the Absolulo can enter inio our relative 
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experience. It is said that those symbols which axe the 
most logically and morally perfect are the ones to survive. 
But will any survive? Are there such things as univer- 
sal and necessary symbols ? Wo stand apart from all these 
questions; and indeed shall have occasion to show that they 
are not to be asked. It is our opinion; however; that enough 
mvstic genius has been deposited in our constitution; not 
in the nature of a residuum from slow ages of tradition; 
but as a fundamental; inherent possession; to withstand all 
influences of non-assimilatioU; and that this atavism forms part 
of Eeason. 

Would it be the part of good philosophy to take no 
account of these elements in the study of man? 

The only scope of our undertaking is to make a purely 
rational critique of mystic knowledge;’’ or it might be 
better to say mystic experience.” Brom among a host of 
manifestations of this instinct; beginning with the Ahsim- 
drian ecstasy down to the last novelties of occull.ism, wc have 
had to select that form least likely to vanisli at the first touch 
of pure Eeason.^ The Christian mystics ihomsolvos cannot 
clearly serve us as types. Few of them comhine the yt^arn- 
ings of celestial love with the real qualities of genius. Aside 
from the canonical books (tlic marrow and sul)stanc(‘. of 

1 W^ere we to eni'bi’acc in our work jill (he iiitolleciiinl done in iliu 

name of Mysticism wc sliould ke led into (touIuHiou from lack of lmmojt';(‘neiiy 
in ike subject. We shall ])rcsa on siraij^hi to the Fad, J(uivinf^ Ixi 

one side all less direct spcciikiUons tendinp; io iiiirutluco the Unkiiowahic into 
the consciousness in dialeotical form. inyslifi fuel, is a and non- 

mctliodical aiienipi to appreluuul the Ahsolutc; ii ia a d/mhoUc and not a 
dial(‘cii(; nio<l(3 of iliought. The eonrsc of this work will lead uh to make (Ikj 
clisimction still plainer. 
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Christianitj)^ and a few Fathers of the Churchy very little 
remains to furnish us a basis of original and critical obser- 
vation. When it has been necessary to refer to Christian 
opinion^ we have followed by preference Saint Augustine and 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

It is understood, therefore^ that we are not concerned with 
Christian mysticism specially, but with universal mysticism, 
or in other words, with all transcendental methods which 
tend to actualize the desires of Freedom in experience. 

This transcendence depends first of all upon Freedom 
itself. All mysticism must seek in Freedom its determining 
principles and its inspiration. 

Afterwards it rises by means of mental spnbolic ” repre- 
sentations. We can have no other experience of the Absolute 
in this life than through symbolic representations. 

Before treating of the two questions, Symbols’^ and the 
^^Heart,^’ we shall endeavor, as preliminary, to compare 
Mysticism with the other methods of knowing, and to 
determine its place in Philosophy. 




FIRST PART 


THE ABSOLUTE 

The understanding does not include all the facts of 
consciousness in the field of its discursive work. And 
yet the aim of modern philosophy has not been to widen 
our comprehension of all that lies in the consciousness^ but 
rather to eliminate from it as Unknowable^’ whatever has 
not yet emerged into the state of concepts. Can this be 
done ? 

Mysticism^ on the other hand^ claims to be able to know 
the Unknowable without help from dialectics^ and is per- 
suaded that^ by means of love and will^ it reaches a point 
to which thought;, unaided^ cannot attain. What is there in 
common between this state of consciousness called mystic ” 
and definite consciousness or knowledge? 



CHAPTER FIRST 


CONCEENING THE YAEIOUS ATTITUDES OF MIND 
TOWAED THE ABSOLUTE 

§ I.~EMPmCISM, DETERMINISM 

I. In vain do we oppose the Simple ’’ to the “ Absolute/* At the 
basis of existence and of knowledge there is an Implicit. 

IL Necessity in the sense of Determinism leads to the pure One — to 
Non-Being : it is only conceivable in the Absolute as Good and 
Act pure. 

Ill, There is no law in the true sense except the moral law. 

I. Accomma to the opinion of the einpiricist-dcterminisi-, 
an object of coguitioii should be separated into parts by 
In vain do analysis until vve reach the simple: they maiiit.aiu 

we oppose 

tothe^‘Sso- instead of trying vainly to find the synlliosis 
the basis of of first principles in tlie Absolute;, we sliould begiii 

existence and 

at the lowest point;, and never weary of dividing 
Implicit. sub-dividing in order io uiidcivstand. Tliis 

method cannot be accepted, not merely bi'causo vve have 
not the physical means to roach the ultirnale elements, but 
because the method conliiwlicls JiOgie iLsclf. "I’lie mind 
separates things into parts to get at their inner relations, 
and not for the purpose of grasping the prineiple in each 
by itself. If several terms were not jiresentiid to t,hc mind 
there would he no object and no act, and all judgment and 
all intuifiou would bo at an cud. 
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Saint Augustine lias well defined this character of Pteason : 
an inner and invisible act^ I can separate and put 
together terms proposed to the faculty of knowings and 
this faculty I call my Eeason. Now^ what have we to 
separate if it is not that which ^ve helieved to he one^ and 
which is not, or at least not so much one as toe helieved? 
And what does it mean to put things together unless it 
is to make them one so far as may be ? Therefore^ 
whether I perform the act which separates or the act 
wdiich brings together^ it is Unity which I love always. 
The difference is that when I analyze and separate I am 
seeking for pure One, and when I put together I am de- 
siring to find the complete whole. By the first process 
I eliminate the elements that are foreign, and by the 
second I bring together those that are common, in order 
to obtain perfect Unity.'^^^ 

The author shows clearly enough by these last words that 
to his mind there is no simple One, and that perfect unity 
can only be conceived as an Implicit At the basis of the 
rational consciousness, then, there is an implicit, an inex- 
plicable, an a priori. 

If we go to Mathematics, we find that the mind has to 
base its logic on an original intuition. When we construct 
number, form, and their laws, we are doing much more 
than ^‘'recognize the same in the other/"' The science of 
Mechanics is seen to be still in progress towards the con- 
crete, and in Dynamics the ideality is less pure than in 
Mathematics. Borce, in whatever sense we are inclined to 

^ De Ordine, 1. xl, ch. xviii. Ojjer.^ t. i., p. 311, Paris, 1586. 
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attitudes of mind TOmKD TUB ABSOLUTE 


understand it, is a suspicious notion in the sight of Dctc'r- 
minisin.^ But where then shall wc stop ? What ontological 
principle in its simplicity shall wo oppose to the Absolute, 
whether it be the abstract Absolute of Eatioualisin or the 
living Absolute of the Mystics ? 

II. The one idea, perhaps, dearer tliaii all others to D('tor- 
ininists is the idea of ‘^ILaw.^'’ But what do they claim bj' 
it? Would tlicy liavc us c.'ccludc all sj)ontiiucity 

Necessity in 

nScr“mism from Being? — confront Nature and Being as two 

leads to the 

pure One— conlraclictoiT tcms T 

to Non-Ee- 

onfywl- When Delcrininisin reaches this essential coii- 
th”l'bsoi5te cent of Law ” it cannot be allowed to go any 

as Good and •t 

Act pure. for it lias begun to confuse two lliing^s 

whicli it desires absolutely to distinguish^ — lujccssiiy and 
contingency. 

The universal and the necessary art', i.vvo (liHertaii ca(('- 
gories, the first of which returns to the principle of idinitityi 
bat the second docs not by any means. possible 

answers to the universal^, but being doc^s not do ihis^ nor, 
(even with greater reason) docs necessily. This is an impor- 
tant point. If wc let the idea of th<‘. Absohdv. escape? us 
with regard to Necessity^ w^c shall no longtu' bi? abh? lo grasp 
it again in Froedoni. 

The ^Tsamc/'’ ihai. is, simple One, does not exist, and tuih‘ss 
w^G quickly resort to iSaint Augusiin(‘’s perfeel. llu* 

principle of identity, while it would n^main irmq would l)C 

^ The nciiori wliich wc suppose to take place in mo1ccnk»s, in n **pjiyclnr 
iiypoihcHis iuiroduced into physics.’* ■ - Four L life I'!, Ac.? ?/r /7;/fVW//rt/«wrt/jtA' 
wW?*. Rev. phil Mar. 1805, p. 400. 
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without practical application. But how is it that we may 
oppose^ under guarantee of identity^ not the same to the samc^ 
but the same to the other ? How arc wo to present the Im- 
plicit to I^eason ? Which is equivalent to sayings How 
does being follow from the possible ? From this first stej)^ 
in the very act of Reason which puts the consciousness 
in possession of the substantive (the organic bond of 
thought) the Absolute is presupposed. There is nothing in 
the Possible itself whereby it becomes Being : that which 
lies between tlicsc two logical terms is no longer in logical 
order : it is someilung quite oiJuir than an abstraction : it is 
a nucleus which we can only gras]) in the reality of our life 
and our consciousness. The point at wliich all analysis; 
scicntiric or logical; ends is the linjdicit; and cannot have u 
for copula : identity is but the criterion of the abstract; the 
unproductive ])rine.iplc of the ])urc possible. The truly sub- 
stantive copula whidi givus passage from the possible to 
being and from tlu', abstract l,o tlui real is the word fudj 
something very remote from the lifeless and uniform character 
of the catogoi'ieS; and the word by which each one of us 
expresses the most sul)j(;ctivc i)art of himself; — motion; lifC; 
desire.^ But have we Jiot already an Absolute in ^‘^fiat^^? 
Thcr(‘, is nothing to be met which is more mystical than this. 

^ of forc.c kuB nlleninUid from tko mc(iliniu{*ul to tk(', i)ayclio]op:i(*al 

Honsn. To HiHsak only of ilia modern world, Gsdil(‘o HircMipilu'iu'd ike mockaui- 
enl iiiie.rpntiai.iou wken lu*. ideniifK'd tnoUon and n'si in a, fact, inertia. 

OeHcarleH in liin maiheniaiieal l)(‘<enniniHm had naknu'd the idea of Force to a 
niinimuin, knt Hinee- (he lime when Neavlou eorre(d(‘d iluH DeierniiniHm ky the 
douklo proof Unit rtml motion Ib ctirvilinear and varied, not reeiilinear anduni- 
fi»nn, the id(‘a of Force. Inis r(‘.Humnd its importance'., with the pHyclu)lop;i(!ul 
signilieailon wlnek aloiu' re.nderH it eoneeivukk'. Deterinintsiu IriH finally tked 
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ATTITUDES OF MIND TOWARD THE ABSOLUTE 

It matters little whetlier the “fiat-’^ reasou of Being lias 
for some of us the subjective aspect of Desire, and lor others 
the objective aspect of Eorce ; it must ever be the principle 
of motion and of the diverse opposed to the identity and immo- 
bility of Being, whether it remains adherent to consciousness 
or whotlier it is scpctrated tiicrefiojn. 

The Absolute, we have to admit, is only abstract being, 
complicated with an clement too subjcclivc to be defined 
apart, but which at the same time is ncitlun- metapliysical 
like being, nor experiential in the already objeciivo sense of 
the word "Eorce.” The Absolute is not maiiihtsted in a 
definition. It needs an introspective description wliiih does 
not detach it from the consciousness in some form cut out of 
the consciousness and less than tlu! whole. Words nro only 
a feeble attempt. Our first impression of the Absolute is 
perhaps in that sense of liinterial rerirtanee \vhi(!li comes to 
each of us with tin; dawn of Iteason : this imiire.ssion grows 
with our growth and at last culminates in a feeling of ideal 
resistance which wc call ^^duty,’ but which wif luivc tlu^ 
truly rcmarkahlo power of changing into Erinslom am! 
Autonomy. 

But, however it may be, the Absolute alone, and not, Ili'ing, 
dominates the mind and the world, and aocouiil.s, at the same 
time, for things and for us who tiiink them. 

N('ce.ssity, therefore, is not purely physical nor purely 
metaphysical It resides in an A.hsolutc wliiih coiifaiiis ail 

on tliiH (IcfiiiitKin; “ Kom“ is llio prodiirt of tli« mns'i hy (lie iTloi’il.v,” Iml. 
tills (liiliiiition, only cxprcssiii;.': ii vi'laliim, thoiijili it iimy lir wit«i to ni'i-cpt it 

for prnriirnl porpoHi'H, (‘ounol HnliKly in fill othrr 
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Nature and Freedom^ and whose double character of active 
and implicit we have rendered by the word This 

Absolute is in us and in all things : it is spirit and life so far 
as wc can become conscious of it iu ourselves : it is God in 
that its effects infinitely exceed us^ immersed as we are in 
universal motion and desire. 

III. Empiricism^ which takes especial 2)ride in being exact; 

concedes that ^Gaws are oidy approximations.-'^ Yet even in 

this judgment there is a contradiction. To say There is no 

a law is to say invariable determination and tme sense ex- 
cept tlie moral 

conscqucnlly; ^Giccossiiy/^ but to say ^^approxima- 

tion^^ is to say the o])posiUx Tims wc see that the concept 

must perish or pass into ihc mofal notion of law. 

Wlien wc scan the most scientific conclusions of Determin- 
ism; we find (hat empiricists Inivo no better type of law than 
the law of univm'sal attraction. ]hit tliere is no necessity in 
that law. In addition to the fact that it is only approximate; 
we may ai- least think that th(', attraclion might take place; 
for example; inversely to the known law, in proportion to the 
simple (lislmicc; instead of the sepia, re of the distance. Science 
would only have to cliang(‘. all its formuloo; which w^ould be no 
disadvantage. Eeason th(n*eforc appears to us, itself and 
alonC; oui'Sidc of any experience; as necessity. Bui-; as we 
have no consciousiu^ss of Ileason (this much -vin must coucc'de 
to the Empiri(;isl,s) (‘xc(‘pL wlum it appears to us as applied 
to some kind of matter; it must bo moral imittcr alono; in 
defjuilt of cxjKnkncC; that givers vis(‘ to ^Gaws.'^ Three een- 
ego the word itsiilf wns not curnaii in tlic language of 
seJiohirS; and ilu‘, purity of its a,iuii(nt accc])iaiion should have 
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been preser?ed. Properly speakiugj there are no laws but 
“moral laws.” 

Mysticism must take its place in Philosophy as soon as the 
explanations of determinism are no longer found sulhciont. 
At that moment the Absolute becomes present in the rational 
consciousness^ and it must be acknowledged that it is present 
under the form of Implicit equally with the notion of Being, 
Porce, and Motion. A second stage in Mysticism is finality, 
and thither the world of morals brings us. 

The Absolute, however, so lar, has only 2)rescnted ilscll 
rationally to the consciousness, and still belongs to the domain 
of dialectics. But when there comes the question of ascribing 
to the idea of God its inner matter, dialectics do not sufllce. 
We shall go on to show that for this purpose t.he whole 
consciousness must be subsumed into a unique intuition or 
representation. Science, Pleasure, Duty do not meet in 
any common experience. This is reserved for Ihc niyslic 
experience. 
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§ IL — POSITIVISM 


I. Ueason could not have come out of the Unconscious by evolu- 
tion ; it transcends the subject whence it would be said to 
come. 

TI. To objcctivatc ” is to have already thought the Absolute. 

III. Spencer’s opinion : conclusion that Mysticism underlies all 
knowledge. 


I. The evolutionary idea has been a productive one for 
the scientific imagination, but the theory has its dangers 
outside the field of the natural sciences. In Reason could 

not have come 

psycliology, it is, to say the least, difficult of 
applicatiou. If wo take away the oiDposition of t™i“S'sao 

“ subject ” 

Being and llccomiug (which is at the bottom 
of the. evolutionary thesis) do we not destroy 
the basis of identity on which we must find support, and 
means to oi-gauizc the extremely unstable elements of our 
consciousness ? 

We arci told that the first men, seeing their shadow, or 
seeing tlicir owti image in a dream, conceived the idea of an 
apparitional soul or ghost sold. Whatever the historic data 
oil this subject may be, it is evident that the act of Reason 
which wo ari! aware of in ourselves by experience as much 
as we are of “siglit” and ‘'‘'toneli,” is not reducible by any 
iiumher of iniornnidiary terms to sucli acts of duplication. 


Reason, insti'ad of htiing a fact of pure suhjectivhy, tends to 
s('.i; up things in tlierasclvcs and to objcctivatc phenomena; 
and pos.sihly it is tlio fiiudamcntal condition of our psy- 
chology that we. arc not, like animals, hound up in our own 
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sensations and in perceptions of ourselves. From tlie mo- 
ment that man is no longer content to devise things useful 
for his existence under the exclusive action of the wiil-to- 
live^’’^ the principle of Evolution has been violated. Ectween 
this state j ■which is wholly subjective^ and tliat in which a 
man finds interest for the first time in a straight line^ there 
is a greater distance, logically, than there is bci-wcen inertia 
and life, than between Ilcason and what tlic Mystics call 
Inspiration."' The first step tahen by tlio mind to sur- 
mount the subjectivity of its representatives is the first 
step towards tlic Absoluic. 

Nothing in the world can oppose iistdf i.o this a priori by 
which the mind posits itsdf distinctly and in advance of all 
its perceptions. Because it can thus posit ii-sedf a.s a sort of 
Absolute, Eeason is a higher condition ilian life. Life car- 
ries with it none of the raarlcs of the n('-C(',ssary : iis idituiiiy 
is only a In itself it lias nothing (o oppos(5 logi- 

cally to the aiteinpls of those who would bring it nnder 
mechanical laws. Ileason, on the contrary, is [xjsiicul as a. 
necessary identity, with power io ddy Didenniriisni, b(‘caus(5 
it endows Determinism with inevilabilily ;ind id('.a of 
which the latter too ofhm abuses. 

It is of no importance just bcrc^ wIu'.IIku’ Reason was 
posited at ilic same moment with Ihmig or wludlu'r it ap- 
peared in Time. Distinct-, as we hav(^ Just senn, from ilu^ 
moment it appeared, soim^lhing as gr(*at and as original m 
Being b(!gan. Tlierc*, is inoni Mysficu’sm in (his ailirmation 
ilian in ilie id(’a of (h'l'aiion, which Ims Ixmii discardml 
only III rough fea-r of Mysticism. If any om/. Ixdieves that 
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Eeason is immanent in things^ he has no right to inter- 
pret such immanence in a manner contradictoiy to the 
transcendence thus involved. There is therefore a dominat- 
ing fact in our consciousness^ which it is impossible for 
us to reject as the logical sequence of all the others^ 
whether they form our inner or outer selves. 

II. It may be also that tlie positivist theory of the 
identity of the mystic fact and the spiritual has been too 
generally accepted. The Absolute is not first 
present in the consciousness as an ulterior act, Saleaimdy 

^ tliought the 

or act of reflection^ but it is there from the first 
instant of mental life. Taking this position^ we are not 

concerned furtlicr with the essence of the mental fact : 
whether it consists in objectifying facts of consciousness or 
in subjectifying phenomena^ it contains always some strange 
instinct of the Absolute. 

Arc we justified in interpreting our very slender prehis- 
toric disco ve,ri(is in the sense of an animistic belief? Was 
it not truly or Oj/e that man first sought in things^ 

and not the DoiMe of himself?^ Wc are told that ^^just 

^ Aa expcricuKJC related by aoinc missiommcs tends to sliowtliat tMs pre- 
oecupation wUli iJie CBscne(‘/ of tilings is at least quite as constitutive of 
llcuHou as is Uio aniiuist pnqioHaesHiou. The Conliiucliiucse tliiiilc tliat tlie 
spirits of ilic d(‘ad take their plaeo at table and cat. The mlssioTiarics tried 
to reason against Ibis prejudice. Tlie CoebiuehiueBC answered: ‘There are 
two things in the food: one part eoutains the easenec and the oilier, the 
quaniliy, qnuliiy, iierfumo, tasic, and a liost of otluu’ things. Ibo immate- 
rial souls of tlm d(uul eousume the essence, and lind in it the immaterijil 
ehunemt which sniis the iiu'orporeal soul: so that what ajipears to the cor- 
poreal H(m8(^8 only, is left in the dishes, and for tfiis purpose souls have no 
iHU'd of corporeal instrumculs.*^^ (Borri, Kelatlom della 'nova mismne 
della comp, di desk Koine, iOlU, p. 208.) 

o 
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as soon as man got beyond mere sensation, lie began to 
believe in tbe supernatural, but as that was merely a 
rudiment of the intellectual life, the furtber he gets from 
such a state of consciousness the more truly he thinks.’' 
Can it be really that progress has brought us to a psycho- 
logical phase inverse to that which Auguste Comte culled 
“ theological'’ ? May not the mode of reflection, which 
he designated by that name, instead of being tlie beginning 
of our mental evolution, be the most naive iuui ever- 
present form of thought? 

If the intellectual act begins by the imprcjssion made 
upon us by things, it is evident that the act is not com- 
pleted unlil an inverse motion has replaced the things de- 
tached from the ego, in their proper sphere, “’riioughl,” 
says Kant, “is tlic act of referring a given intuition (o 
an object.” ^ 

Positivists go so far as to recount, with more or less 
historic accuracy, how primitive, peophw, a,s i.Iiey advuneeil 
in general iad ion by proces.se.s of rsognizing whie.h still re- 
mained “tlieological,” substituted in their minds tiu) fetisli 
“forest” for the fetish “tree,” and gradually creating di- 
vinities of wider range as their powers of ideation grew, 
at last reached the point which touches metaphysical 
thought, namely, “monotheism.” Mven if we leave out, of 
the f|ne.slion the .se(miingly mystical character of knowing, 
it nm.sl., we think, Ixs held that, thin logical recurrence, 
towards the Absolute is a universal fact, indicative of our 


^ ('ndqne (h* Ut rnhon i. i. p. 
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intellectual constitution.^ Hamilton himself arrives at the 
formal conclusion in favor of a mystic need. ^^Wheii we 
become aware of our incapacity to conceive anything beyond 
the relative and finite^ a marvellous revelation inspires us 
with belief in the existence of something unconditioned which 
is beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality.-^^^ He 
might at least have attempted to describe this marvellous 
revelation/^ instead of being satisfied to make such a simple 
statement of it. It is true that the relative and the 

finite have not the same limits to-day as they had in 
prehistoric times^ but although their boundary lines are 
wider, nothing has been taken from the territory of the in- 
finite and the unconditioned. This being the case, how are 
we to preclude mysticism? The minds of primitive men 
fixed the Absolute in a stone, a tree, an animal: others 
raised their thought to a god-spccics, and we could no doubt 
establish the stages of mental progress by such marks of 
the progressive extension of mystic concepts. But the great 
thing to establish is that man has been in search of the 
Absolute at every moment of his intellectual life.^ 

^ " Thus,” Stiys Bcdcclcy, ‘‘ wlien the greatest men deal in abstractions, they 
arc compclh'd to inahc uac of words wliich have no certain significance.’^ We 
might add that this l)a8sago proves that when the civilized metaphysician 
speaks in such tenas, he goes ba(!k to the primitive conceptions which still 
occupy the gross minds of the natives of Siberia or Guinea. (Tylor, Prim- 
itive Culture, p. 209.) 

2 Philos, of the Uucouditioued, cited in Spencer’s “ First Principles,” p. 66. 

^ “ Bach advance made in the physical sciences seems marked by the aban- 
donment of some of these mythological terms, but new ones spring up at 
oucuj. By the term ' mohicular vibrations ' we suppose the etlier. Ether is a 
myth/' (Max Midler, New IjCSSOiis in the Science of Language, t. ii. pp. 
214, m.) 
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III. Spencer does not disagree with these coiiclusions. 
^^From. the very beginning man has been seeking for the 
Spencex-’sopiu- supematural cause. ... The final result of this 
latMy“Sm speculation, begun by primitive man, is that the 
knowledge. manifested in the material universe is the 

same power which appears in us as consciousness. Ky means 
of future evolution of the iiitclligeucc^ the course of things, 
now comprehensible only in parts may be coniprclicndcd in 
its totality ... but the absolute certainty remains to man 
that he will alway.s find himself in presence of an infinite 
and eternal energy, source’ of all ''things/^ ^ Wo may ask 
ourselves what ground mysticism (wc do not say fanati- 
cism) will have lost in that epoch of future evolution 
when we shall be compelled, just as we arc to-day, to con- 
ceive ‘^^that eternal and infinite energy'^ source of all 
things. Will it seem to us any less marveliouH as we 
gradually come to objectify it more and moni and (l(‘.tach 
it from the self (if this is the sense of the word 
tific ’^ ) ? Wc should be inclined to believe the (jontrary. It 
is our opinion that mysticism, purci of all alloy, will ex- 
pand as much as scieiicc and with it. 

Positivism contains the contradiction of pnkserving the 

Unknowahle wkile excluding it from ilu) cjonseiousiKiss : 
of considering it as a ^^qucslion^^ whihj taking away all 
the terms in whicli the qiU‘stion could l)(‘, pn^stmltul to 
thought. Mysticism must adapt ilscslf to agiiostie dtunon- 
siration, but it refuses to mainlain an attitudes of ndigions 
respect to the Unknowable mcu’cdy as Ihiknowabk', : it staks 

Rc\r. January, 1884, pp. 1-14, 
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to obtain consciousness of the Absolute by means of sym- 
bols^ and this experience, for the mystic soul, is the source 
of reverence and all the other religious sentiments. 

Under the name of the Unknowable or under the name 
of the Absolute/^ God will always be present to Eeason 
as a Light, or if you choose, as some unconquerable illu- 
sion inciting it to motion and action. Perhaps it is true 
that metaphysical inquiry moves in a circle forever return- 
ing to itself, . . . but what does it matter, provided the 
mind and the heart find it a means of life? 

Is not Love itself, like Thought, perpetually urged by 
Illusion to recommence, without ceasing, works which do 
not endure, and yet which manifest the permanency of Being, 
the power of Life ? Whether the Absolute is knowable or 
unknowable, it is the Absolute which thought longs for at 
the bottom of all intelligible things, and what but the 
Absolute holds our Eeason in a state of Desire leading on 
to energy and act? 


§ III. — CEITICISM 

1. The Kantifin definition of Being. What Kant dreaded was 
fanaticism, not Mysticism. 

IL The Kantian ((he mind) calls for another « (the 

Noumemn or Absolute ” ), into wliich Mysticism alone dares 
to j)(nxetrate, 

III. The work of Criticism is to correct Eeason without checking the 
otlicr initiatives of the soul. The postulates of Criticism give 
no intellectual standpoint unless some mystic certainty is 
added. 

I. It is not for us to inquire what Kant may have 
thought about the Absolute, lie took the greatest care 
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not to have it known. Nevertheless^ it is well to acquaint 
ourselves with the way in which Kant treated the notion 
of Beings the ontological notion nearest to the Absolute. 

In Kant’s opinion it is not time and space that distinguish 
relative existence from uncreated existence : or rather, ho 
discards this distinction, and collects all ]5cing 
Bemg!'^what ii^o tlio siiiglc iiouinenou, in the way that Spino/ai 

Kant dreaded , ^ ^ ^ 

wasEanati- attributes it to substaiicc. Kant blames Dogma- 

cism, not 

Mysticism. Iiaviiig jhlcd up contradictions in the 

doctrine of creation, such as infinite substance and finite 
substances, determinations of existence by time and space, 
ctc.^ To his mind existence is one, and all the distinction 
we can make between finite ” and infinite ” is that 
we have the power to think distinctly the unknowable^, 
which lies at the bottom of all phenomena, although 
without any sort of empirical determinations. Being in 
itself,” — this is Being which is both divine and univ(*r- 
sal : the a priori forms of time and space ar(‘. only con- 
ditions of knowing, but in no wise objtadivis (conditions 
of existence. Kant often uses such expnessions as dhtc 
supra-sensible substratum of phenomena may ho (considtcnHl 
as in us or outside of us.”^ Whence tlmrc protuTHls the 
consequence (very remarkable for ns) that if anything (‘xists 
in the world it exists as noumeuon outsichc of timcc and 
spaced on the same grounds as Bdng in itsedf; and li also 

^ Crit^ Hauoii pratique^ pp. 29t‘J, 294. 

^ Grit, dii t i, p. 58. 

^ “Wlicu T Hiiy of l)ciiip:H of the HoiiHihle world tliui Uu*y rire cn^uted I 
consider them as uuameua. It would he qnUe ottu'rwise If the heing}! of the 
world existed in time as things in tluimselvcH.^' (f V//. Kaimii pnit,^ p. 295.) 
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follows that our whole substance belongs to the world of 
reason^ where it has its roots in Freedom. 

This notion of Beings which Kant has left incomplete^ will 
be misleading for Pantheism^ but for ourselves we only take 
advantage of it so far as to give body to the symbolic intui- 
tions of Mysticism. Kant says that there must be ^^some 
other intuition than sensible intuition in order to pass from 
the ^ negative ^ sense of noumena to the ^ positive ^ sense.*’^ ^ 
Mystics expect to find this in symbols through which the 
Absolute is revealed to Freedom^ and if they find it there 
the thought of God will be on a firm foundation. 

It is quite true that Kant declared himself opposed to 
both Mysticism and Dogmatism, but for different reasons. 
Doubtless we are radically incapable of knowing anything 
beyond phenomena; but why does Kant deny the rational 
character of the postulates of Ethics? Why does he not 
demand from Theology explanations wdiich would have 
allowed him to find a better foundation for Freedom and 
Duty than the instincts, such far-off revelations of an un- 
knowable Being? Kant feared Fanaticism. He knew how 
quick human impatience is to rush into the Unknown, and 
ho know that the dreams of free or orthodox beliefs are more 
hazardous for pure Reason than even the audacities of the 
metaphysical Reason. In his view, Mysticism either con- 
structs God with concepts from tlic relativity of the ego 
(which lie calls superstUion), or else it claims to be a 
supra-sensiblo intuition, of equal value with experience 
1 CrUlquo de la pnrCf t. i., p. 319, 
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(which he calls fanaiiekm)} He would have the idea of 
God serve only to form the synthesis of happiness and duty 
in the concept of “Supreme Good/’ but the synthesis is 
subjective, answers only to the needs of Ethics, and is not 
supposed to react upon pure Eeason for an instant. 

Eelativity, we believe, should not end in so mutilating the 
mind, but it should tend simply to a division of the ellorts 
to know, that better results may be obtained. Conscious- 
ness is a common centre towards which all experiences tend : 
some of these evade all power of measurement or scientific 
determination: they must be considered as it priori, or at 
least, as too subjective to be positively explained. It is 
only the others which are to be considered in time and space, 
and, as objects of measure, belonging to science. 

n. But what are we to do with this a priori whicli is 
our very mind itself? If it is to become tlic pro[)ci'ty of 
Mysticism, at least, wc cannot yield ourselves 
a priori (the to cvcrv follv raslily committed in its name. 

There is noihing in Mysticism wlicrtdiy to exkmd 
or Absolute), expcricTicc : it adds iioihitig to the sciiHiLhlc iuiiii- 
tioiis iior to tlic catcgorios of th(‘, un(lcrsl4irKlnig* 
]>feverthcless, when wc come to final gimernlixa- 
tions, and roach by natural means some abiding system, 
we ought to be very sure that the whole conl.en(. of the 
consciousness has been put iut() the work o( syshuuatiVi- 
ing. Should there still remain, out of us, or In us, a 
(I'ivcn- somelliiug, real or not real, which is not ineliuled in 
the limits of this ideal construction, the mind will bo 


1 CrldijiKc Maison prut, i p. 351. 
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invincibly impelled to seek new means of subsuming itself^ 
and with itself all things^ in some more comprehensive 
experience. 

"We cannot suffer our consciousness to remain divided up 
for any length of time^ nor can we suffer a portion of our 
events, called phenomena, to be examined with the express 
reservation that no one shall see those which are claimed 
to be shut up in the impenetrable noumenon. Not only 
do wc think of noumena, but they are constantly coming 
into view in the field of intellectual vision, and the place 
they occupy is a larger one than that of clear conceptions 
called science. Distinct vision is but a small portion of 
total vision.^^ Clear consciousness is but a small portion 
of total consciousness.'^'^ ^ As no one can prevent the natural 
exercise of thought, the mind never ceases to substantialize 
phenomena, save in exceptional cases of intense abstraction, 
and feels no certitude unless it rests on its sense of the 
Absolute. 

Science, too, is only one way of harmonizing our mind 
with things, and there arc other ways. Esthetics itself is 
an agreement between the mind and things. Kant saw this 
clearly, in spite of tlie distinction which he tries to establish 
between the determining judgment and the reflective 
judgment. Another adjustment of the ego to Being, still 
more transcendent than pleasure and knowledge, is Duty. 
Mystics aspire to a full and perfect life of the soul ; their 
desire is to bo in harmony with the Absolute under as many 
relationships as the Absolute in itself has modes of Being. 

^ Les waladifis de la ]?eTSommUU% p. 122. 
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They love, then, Nature, Art, Duty; but moral Good comes 
before everything else, and it is by embracing it that they 
enter and take possession of all the other modes of con- 
sciousness which seem exempt from relativity. 

III. Whether Mysticism is to profit or not by the 
conclusions of Criticism, we must recognize that the two 
^ , methods work for truth by utterly opposite paths. 
On one side circumspection and the fear of anti- 

Reason with- i j. aI l 

out checking nomies beset Eeason at each step, as tliougli it 

the other 

the soui^^ were impossible to arrive at pure intellection 
SL^ofCriti- iixiless the imagination is withdrawn from all in- 

cism give no ^ 

fluences of desire. On the other side is tire 
mjTBtic cer- erpeatest confideucG in all its influences. Truth 

tainty is ® 

added. jjj totaliij of tllO COH- 

sciousness instead of being strictly confined to the rational 
consciousness. Mysticism draws away the attention from 
intellectual operations to the moral qualily of tlio desires, 
which it aims at rendering absolutely pure : tlie belief is 
that purity of intention will bring with it intellectual 
clarity: atmre videre est. But Criticism proposes only 
the direct discipline of Eeason : and Ethics itself seems to 
Criticism to depend upon its sifting. 

It is not impossible, bowevor, to bring ibeso two melbods 
together for the guidance of the mind, in tlm same way f.hat 
efforts for Freedom combine, in the order politic, with the 
directing force wdiich loads them to tend towards the good 
of the State. There is in fact an intelligenc:e wliicli i-s 
purely administrative, with iuflexihlc rules, ehietly pro- 
hibitory, whose first care is to ward off tlic init.iatives of 
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folly and the propositions of caprice^ but there is nothing 
in this intelligence to feed upon for the nourishment of 
our lives. Our lives are fed by the reckless courage of 
genius^ by the creations of art and science wliicli the State 
serves only to distribute and regulate. Neither will modern 
thought take its life from Criticism: it has taken from it 
only admonitions and a sort of experimental constitution 
which it is useful to refer to often. But if there is any 
intellectual method which tends to keep alive the souFs 
initiatives and leave free access to all that can reach us 
through the senses^ the imagination^, and the Season^ it is 
Mysticism such as we shall show it to bc^ true faculty of 
valor/^ ^ and above all things else^ free and disinterested. 

Kant had an idea to create a region of intellectual sup- 
positions wliich should lie between Empiricism and Dog- 
matism;^ and in such a rcgioU; which belongs to no one, 
the mystic consciousness would have full play. Who would 
there be to disturb it so long as no scientific character is 
claimed for any of its assertions? There is another side, 
however, where Mysticism possesses experiences (at least it 
has this conviction) for which the term ^^intellectual sup- 
positions^^ is not enough.^ 

Although Erecdom, sustained by pure Eeason, may not 
venture to give her aspirations more than a hypothetical 

^ Maimoniclc, TJvrn dn T^garrs, cli. xviii. 

2 CriL Hamm pure, t. 82. 

® "Kant docs cot forc’scc wiUi a generous eye the use that iiiiglxi he made of 
the hypotheses onthiiod in his critique: their use to him is as means to put a 
stop to contrary hypolJuises. ** Thr, hjpotheses have no inirinsic vahe as 
opinion, hid onhj as relating to contrary iransceMdenl assertions.^^ {CriL K 
pure, t. ii., p. 245.) 
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value^ the mystic consciousness believes itself to possess 
means of going further. Wlien once it has entered upon 
relations with the Absolute^ by means of symbols^ then it 
begins to talk of exjoerioicey and leaves behind the term 
postulates.-’"’ It claims then to express to itself^ in the 
inmost tribunal truths and no longer desires or postu- 
lates of truth.” We shall examine whence mystics receive 
this assurance^ not a scientific assurance, it is true, but one 
which does not content itself with merely putting a stoj) to 
contrary transcendent assertions.” 


§ lY. — EATIONALISM 


I. Thought is not in equation with its object j and Evidence docs not 
come from tilings only. How Character influences Knowledge, 
specially in inoial matters. 

II. Dogmatism is a stilT-niindedncss which is opposed to the needs of 
Knowledge. 


I. We coinc now to Rationalism, wliich also refuses to 


receive any knowledge that is not pure of every ehnnent of 


Thought is 
not in equa- 
tion with its 
object; and 
Evidence docs 
not come from 
tilings only. 
TIow Char- 
acter Hi- 
ll uences 
Knowledge, 
specially 
in moral 
matters. 


will, and so interprets the delitiition ^{^quaiio rei 
et inlellectm* The value of kuowb^dgc', io the 
Rationalist, lies in the exclusion of llie will, when- 
ever it might prove an element of imhderrnimiit^- 
ncss ; knowledge corning from the in(‘vitabh‘. 
conjunction of Ihc mind and tilings, we very soon 
arrive, by this course, at the rigid formula, All 


will io believe is reason to doubt.” 


rerhajis for this reason and on aeeouni. of the purely 
iriiellectualist principle which dogmatism has f bought right 
io assume, it is not in a position to complete knowledges 
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Neither can mysticism do this^ but it offers nevertheless an 
intellectual standpoint where there is more repose^ and yet 
where freedom of thought is not abandoned. 

Descartes stopped at cogito/^ and on this first fact based 
the whole value of our cognitions ; but he saw^ almost at the 
same glance, that he did not yet hold the final assurance^ and 
that he would have to go farther and higher than the fact of 
consciousness. He rises to the idea of the Infinite^ and seeks 
in the divine veritable;, a criterion still further back of Evi- 
dence. At this point dogmatism is left behind : Reason has 
aspired to transcendence, and Mysticism appears at the heart 
of Philosophy. Thought has not lost its character of invari- 
able equation with things, but it has only managed to grasp 
itself by a transcendent affirmation, and (whatever Descartes 
says) by an act of - Will. The Evidence, which Science was 
depending upon, is itself subject to the idea of Infinity 
which our minds postulate rather than conceive. 

The principle rei et intellectus must be modified 

by venturing to admit that morality furthers knowledge 
without introducing therein the least germ of indeterminate- 
ncss. Every cognition, of whatever order it may be, con- 
tains an objective clement which is susceptible of proof: 
but, as it also contains over and above some a prioo'i element 
whicli comes only from the subject itself, it may be said that 
tlie Demonstration never completes itself, and in certain 
cases docs not go very far. 

Tlie mind of man is in direct communication with things, 
in such a way that it receives act and motion from them 
before the logical and artificial processes have had time to 
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intervene. The mind not only receives by this com- 
munication, but it puts itself into things so quickly that 
the instant which really divides the stimulus from the re- 
action is imperceptible. 

The will comes in at every degree of knowing, and the 
consequent subjectivity introduced has been too often 
unrecognized.^ The sensible eludes the metaphysical be- 
cause it contains some other thing beside the elements of 
knowledge. When we cease to remember that the chief 
reason why the subject cares about things is to get life 
froM theTTi^ we are no longer in the way of truth. The 
sensible is something given in relation to tlic subject and 
foT it) even before we are allowed to consider it iii relation 
with universal Being and Becoming. What docs this mean, 
if not that from this moment there is, as it wore, an inter- 
penetration of the subject into the object, and that an 
element of subjectivity has mingled with our first repre- 
sentations, never to leave them again. Before wc have con- 
sciousness, therefore, of any abstraction, th(i will may have 
already set the mind in motion, and ii. may have aliTady 
decided according to the moral quali(ics of the subject 
whether it will follow or take its stand against thc‘< things 
wdiich transcend sensations. The priority of tluj will ov(!r 
all other facts of consciousness has been empirically (‘estab- 
lished.^ Although this unconscious willing has an ycd; 

^ Tlie assent wliieli we give to sucli ideas as aecin imposed upon us of 
necessity, is essentially practical and snUjeciivc in rndiirc. //V (ttr obfigM 
alwmjs to pat into it a tittle wUHnfftiess,''^ (Brocliard, ./}e ia erogttncf* 
Rev. phil., t. xviii. p. 12.) There could iiotliing better be said 

2 See Prcy<;r, IJthne de d enfant ^ pp. 190, 191. 
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nothing more of its true name than a motion it is 
true^ nevertheless^ that the soul is posited as an activity first 
of all. Thus will it be to the end of its evolution^ and it 
is this which gives advantage to the position of mysticism. 
By this method love comes first in relation to knowledge. 

When once character is thus mingled with knowing there 
is no logical necessity which can separate them^ and there- 
fore we might justly say that ^^all will to believe is reason 
to doubt/"' if we mean by ^^wilP^ the foregone decision of 
the senses against Eeason. But does not this phrase lend 
itself equally well to the contrary acceptation^ and is not the 
state of attention/^ whence proceed nearly all our intellectual 
differences, an eager and earnest act of will? — a moral at- 
titude, which we find it hard to take, between the inevitable- 
ncss of the sensations and the subjectiveness of the desires, 
so that truth, living and immutable, may be ours ? But, 
above all, when the question is of things touching Freedom, 
and when wc have exceeded the limits of strictly scientific 
matter, wc must no longer expect light to spring from these 
things themselves, or at least not from them alone. In that 
case the distinction must be clearly drawn between logical 
certainty and a mingled certainty of Reason and morality. 
As Plato intimates in these words of the Phsedrus (245 B.) : 
“ TI St) dirdSei^i^ ecrrac Seii^oi^ fJLev airiaTo^i^ crojioh Se 
and as we find again in Kant.^ It is not possible 
in practice, as we see, to hold only the things whose cer- 

1 And ilic proof shall be one wliich the wise will receive and the witling 
disbelieve. — JowKTt. 

® Sec Orli. JiaisoA pmllque, p. 370. 
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tainty we arrive at through dialectics : certain questions 
inevitably present themselves to the Eeason and as inimit- 
ably hide themselves from E/eason_, and hence their name of 
Postulates. We shall perhaps never have any certitude for 
such questions^ unless we agree to supply our rational in- 
sufficiency by some exercise of morals. Ihe nature of this 
supplementary evidence^ however^ is sucli that far from fear- 
ing the menace of Dogmatism, that all will to believe is 
reason to doubt/^ we might return it in these words : all 
desire to doubt is reason to helieveP 

II. No opinion should be in the least branded with con- 
demnation, for have we not seen them all, contradictory as 
they may have been, equally supported in turn by 

Dogmatiani is „ , , . . 'n j i 

a Btiir-miuded- the liiffli character of their inventors r Jiut here 

nesa which is 

tKeedsof it is the method that is in question, and we think 
knowledge. bcyoiid the limits of exact knowledge. Dia- 

lectics are not so safe a guide as the suggestions of the moral 
consciousness. Nothing belonging to pure Ecason would 
be usurped by the will, it seems to us, if, in questions of 
the Soul, Freedom, etc., which Keason has loft undecided, 
it were to add in the balance, in order to draw out convic- 
tion, an element of moral order, niotiven for the belter. Be- 
sides (and this is an important point), if good-will were not 
allowed to fdl this part, egoism might step in and occupy 
it. Such was Pascal’s opinion. “ I say that the luiart loves 
universal being naturally and loves itself naturally, aeconling 
fo toJdcJiever it devotes Use//: and it hardens itself against 
Iho one or the otlier as it chooses.'’'’ ^ 


1 Pmst'eSytL Havei. art. xxiv., 5. 
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When we reach the point where scientific knowing is 
exhausted^ knowledge is far from being complete : but all 
that remains to be known^ thence onward^ is only for the 
needs of conduct and for purely moral ends. Our whole 
powxr of penetration henceforth comes from active powers^, 
from Freedom. KTot that all the rest is given over to in- 
determinateness and to the waywardness of Desire ; but the 
will now has the precedence^ and must go on to create the 
good in itself in order that the Intelligence may look within^ 
instead of looking without^ for that Good which can no longer 
be expressed in concepts. In order to apprehend moral 
things^ we must see them done^ not only under our eyes, 
but in ourselves, in the identity of the ego ” which com- 
prehends them only because it produees them. 

Dogmatism is animated by the hope of discovering original 
being whence all things proceed logically and really; but, 
so far, there have been no conclusions reached capable of 
uniting all minds. No one, perhaps, has seemed to touch 
the limit of explanations in the purely dialectical way, like 
Spinoza, and in no other system has the illusion of the 
simple and the one-all been given, as in that Deter- 
minism of the divine substance. But Eeason cannot live 
upon illusion, even the most learned; it has intuitions, which, 
discarded for a moment, come back to us the instant we 
cease listening to the cunning voice of the sophist. Those 
intuitions of Freedom, Causality, Pleasure, etc., which 
Spinoza would have fused togetlier as necessity quickly 
resumo. their rights, and are constantly presenting them- 
selves as distinctly to science as to common-sense. Being, 

3 
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the foundation of all things^ rebels against rigid formulse. 
We must either give up the hope of knowing it, or we must 
not press it too hard^ but let it flow into us from the outside 
through all the channels of sense^ of Eeason^ and desire. 

We have no communication with beings because all human 
nature is always in a state midway between birth and 
deathj knowing itself only as an obscure appearance and 
shadow^ and a kind of unfixed and debile opinion : and if 
by chance a man sends his thought out to grasp his beings 
it is neither more nor less than though he tried to hold 
a handful of water : the more tight he squeezes and presses 
that which by nature flows everywhere^ the more he loses 
all he would grasp and hold."^^ ^ 

The Absolute will not be circumscribed any more by ven- 
tures of Freedom than by exercise of Dialectic; but it is a good 
thing to combine the two, in order; at least, to augment our 
intellectual satisfaction ; and mystics arc not wrong when they 
trust Love even a little more than they trust pure Ecason. 
In truth; the inmost depth of things is not composed of a 
matter that is fixed and definable in precise outline : it eludes 
reason like a fluid, or rather like life itself, which even more 
perfectly than water flows everywhere. It appears, tlicn, that 
only by adapting ourselves with mind and heart and the 
whole soul to the various manifestations of licing, without 
partiality for either science or logic, can we hope to n^alize 
it. Chiefly shall we succccxl when the secrets of Morals and 
Freedom arc concerned and when wo art) seeking ilnun as 
vital for life and to make us good in all ihe relations of life. 

^ Moutaigne, Essah, (ul, Churpcuiicr, p. SHO. 
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There is no other means of getting possession of the Abso- 
lute than by adapting ourselves to it^ and when once it has 
fint taken possession of us^ we acquire experience of it in 
ourselves. 

The scientific method^ succeeding the scholastic^ seems to 
have subjected Eeason to a rigor which was not intended for 
it. A larger place should have been reserved for the naive 
thoughts which grow^ better than anywhere else^ in the 
mystic consciousness. No doubt the whole character of our 
civilization would have been the better for it. Progress 
in its march has lost more than one quality of the savage 
which we regret, and which we try in vain to find again 
in some unavailing renewal of the past.^^^ 


^ Tylor, La dvillsalion primilivet t. i., p. 139. 
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THE MYSTIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

§ L — INADEQUACY OE THE EATIONAL ABSOLUTE 

I. Tlie Universal lias to be brought back to the Necessary, and the 

Necessary to the Good. 

II, No one can conceive the Good or think the Absolute by means of 

the categories. 

I. Is it the part of pure Eeason to construct the idea of 
the Absolute ? May there not be some other way above 
The UniTersai wlicrcby to coguizc it ? The synthesis 

hmightback of the wotld and the egOy of object and sub- 

to the Neces- 

NeceasaiVto cludcs dialectics, and the mystic consciousnesws 
the Good. ^lonc darcs even hazard this syntlicsis. There 

is nothing but a controlled and dispassionate Mysticism, 
one which acknowledges both the objective laws of know- 
ing, and the transcendent nature of the Subject, which can 
effect that union of Metaphysics and Morals so mucli do- 
sired to-day by the best minds. Reason, in its aspirat.ions 
for the Absolute, finds only the Universal. But the uni- 
versal has no meaning, and it is not peu-rnissibh*. cviai to 
concern ourselves with it vsoparai^dy, (ixcH'.pt so far as wc5 
possess, outside of Space and Time, soim basis for tlu^. 
unification of Expcwicncc witli oven that whicdi cixisfcs or 
may exist under other conditions. It is not the act of 
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Eeason to seek for an empirical character general enough 
to subsume in ifself all data of the senses^ but to create^ 
without the aid of experience^ a character dominating 
enough to gather into the Unity even the Unknowable, 
should it come under our cognizance in some manner. 

The universal, which is not at the same time the necessary, 
is not worth defending against the negations of the most 
ordinary Empiricism. Necessity, however, as we have 
already seen, is not found to exist within the strict limits 
of the understanding. The universal and substantive copula 
esi( has but one logical use, and introduces nothing new 
into the consciousness : there must be another copula to 
enable us to interpret experience in a really rational way. 
We find it m/Mj which expresses ^^pure aeV^ and enables 
us to pass from the possible to being. But at this point 
we touch on subjective data, no longer possessing the evi- 
dence of empirical facts, and incapable of being brought 
with them to the condition of a science. 

If any interpretation of the Absolute exists, it will be 
found in the union of the two terms the Possible or the 
Indeterminate, and the Act or the Determinate, and they 
present themselves to us, together, as the principle of the 
intelligible and of being. Metaphysics then would have 
but two points left as definitive basis, namely : Act, which 
is the ultimate dcptli of consciousness, and Matter, which is 
our ultimate conception of the outer or the non-ego. 
Or we might say that to him alone who willed to think 
the Absolute would the Good belong: for what is Matter, 
from whatever point we see it, except the power to exist 
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at that place where Act comes in to raise the possible to 
the dignity of Good? 

It must be recognized, however, that speculative Eeason 
is powerless to build a metaphysical system upon this founda- 
tion, and the argument that what is, ought to he/’ brings 
nothing new into the consciousness. By the aid of the 
categories we can think only things empirically given; but 
how, then, shall we find schema whereby to think the Good, 
and points of juncture to fix it in some region of the mind ? 
We shall see that Mysticism has no other function except 
to supply this want by means of symbols. The important 
thing to observe here is that the more interior and attached 
to the consciousness is the idea of God, the more firm and 
solid it is. The objective method could only lead us to 
an Absolute without consistence, whose attributes could not 
well stand against the antinomies of the Critique. The 
rational Absolute is nothing but the extreme point where 
we arbitrarily suspend causality, continuous and successive 
magnitude, nothing but an artifice to arrest the indefinite 
progression of our ideas. Eationalism is, in fact, only very 
imperceptibly separated from l^osiiivism. 

II. The method of Ecficction, which is par eivaeUenee ihe 
method of mystics, has been too severely criticised. Have 
those persons who accuse mystics of anthropo- 

No oue oan . , 

cottceireihe morTHiism aiiv other prmciphis to use for nuiia- 
physical explanations than the original and uuverh 
e cakgonts. affirmations of the consciousness? 

What have the strictest Dogmatists doiui? Hpinoza ex- 
Gudes, in his definition of God, thoughts in the Hcmse of 
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^^representations/'’ but lie admits into it substantial Thought 
with Extension. In the same way we find at the basis of 
all metaphysical systems some fact of consciousness more 
or less elementary and fundamental. It may be that it is 
a destructive basis^ but it is none the less true that every 
attempt to pass beyond pure science commences with an 
analogy^ and implies this passage from the ego to the non- 
ego^ which, we are compelled to avow, Mysticism has too 
guilelessly abused. When we say that consciousness gives, 
in addition to the sensations, only the sense of difference, 
of succession, and of relations having no other reality than 
sensations themselves, we are confining ourselves within 
the empirical consciousness, and refusing to make a real 
act of reflection. The phenomena which arrange themselves 
in our mind, and the categories which serve to conceptualize 
them, are altogether nothing but forms. The mind carries 
in it these forms, but they are not the mind itself. By 
reflection wc traverse this whole representative region of the 
consciousness ; wc go further, and it is when we begin to 
form in ourselves such wholly interior acts as I will, I otigld, 
I am, that wc touch immaterial identity. There we are out- 
side of Time, outside of relations, and althougli such apper- 
ception may be too subjective for representation, it asserts 
itself with as much persistence as do the sensations. For 
the diwscomfiiure of subjectivism it has been challenged to 
express its discoveries in literal terms. This is poor war- 
fare. Arc there any words whereby to express directly the 
elementary sensations? It suffices that each one can tell 
himwself tlic first affirmations of consciousness, be they cm- 
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pirical or morale and only by subsequent labor can they be 
compared so as to be expressed analogically. In this inmost 
depth of the ego, itself untliinkable^ lies the source of all 
mystic experiences. Symbols are the most intimate of aU 
signsj and are analogies created spontaneously by the con- 
sciousness to enable it to express to itself the things which 
have no empirical objectivity. 

§ir. — MYSTIC SYNTHESIS 

I. Mysticism declares God to be the assemblage of first principles 
“ Known of the Heart,” whose synthesis can only be made 
symbolically. 

II. The formula “ I live, yet not I, but God in mo.” 

I. The concept of the Absolute, as it exists in the con- 
sciousness of the pure scholar or the pure logician, is the poor- 
est of all in content. Not only is the idea of God 

Mysticism . . i • 

declares God fuUer in the mystic consciousness^, but it appears to 

to 1)© tilC JLS** 

S'’praci- develop facts of consciousness of a nature to do- 

pies “ Known i • mi • . . 

of tixeHearV’ mand special attention. Tlie mystic experience is 

whose syntne- x 

neither the work of the senses nor of the muler- 
hoiicauy. . ^nd wc shall get rid of much apparent 

contradiction while estimating its effects^ if wo remember that 
it is not concepts^ to be verified objectively; which mystic syn- 
thesis tends to present to the consciousness; but quite another 
thing. 

The mental synthesis which it is the part of mysticism to 
make gives rise to symbols and not coticcptS; thus occupy- 
ing a middle ground between the idealism which logically 
abstracts God from man; and the anthropomorphism which 
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does not make sufficient distinction between God and man. 
Kant has said on this subject : It is an error of recent 
logicians to use the word symbolic to designate the mode of 
representation which is opposed to the intuitive mode : for 
the symbolic mode is only a species of the intuitive: The 
latter^ in fact^ may be divided into the schematic mode and 
the symbolic mode. Both of them are hypotyposes^ that is^ 
exhibitions. If knowledge may already be called a simple 
mode of representation^ then all knowledge of God is simply 
symbolic^ and the person who regards it as schematic falls 
into anthropomorphism^ just as he who discards every species 
of intuitive mode falls into deism^ or into that system accord- 
ing to which we know absolutely nothing of God^ not even 
from the practical point of view.^^^ 

Why should we insist on the relation between Mysticism 
and pure Science ? The two states unfortunately are rarely 
found actualized in the same consciousness^ and they war from 
afar without ever having seen each other. The whole web of 
the empirical consciousness is made up of original intuitions 
given by the senses. Is there also some given thing in the 
mystic consciousness ? Pascal seemed to think sO; and he 
called this other sense, which has quite as much to reveal as 
empirical intuition, ^Hhe Heart.-^*' Only, PascaFs idea hovers 
between the Eeason of the dogmatists and the intuitive Love 
of the mystics. He has, moreover, omitted to explain the 
relation between the Heart and the senses which supply 
the heart with all the material for symbols. That there are 
intuitions into which Freedom enters is the thing we need 
^ Critique du Jvgem. t. ii., trad. Barni, pp. 334-336. 
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to retain of the opinion so succinctly expressed by Pascal 
^^The Heart/" he says, ''feels first principles/" It is impos- 
sible to know Space; Life; Motion; etc.; dialectically; as meta- 
physicians attempt; and yet perhaps Preedom enters into these 
intuitions. In very truth; God is not any one, more than 
another; of these first principles; but rather the synthesis of 
them all. The question is; how to effect this synthesis in our 
minds. Here again; it is for the Heart only to make the 
venture; we think. It is Love which has command of the 
whole consciousness; and which takes all the spontaneities; 
the senses; the EeasoU; etc.; into its service. 

The empirical consciousness has an " object."" We shall 
see that the mystical consciousness has an object too, and 
that Pascal says with truth that Eeart feels No 
doubt there must remain something in common at the dis- 
posal of the intuitive faculties; the senses, the Reason, etc. ; 
the very definition of objectivity requires it. The intuitions 
of mysticism are not wanting in this character, as will appear, 
only we must not look for objectivity in the symbolic con- 
structions which arise after the heart has been mystically 
aroused. A moral element exists which is stable and com- 
mon to all men, although all men are not conscious of it in 
the same degree ; and it is that element which lies at the bot- 
tom of all symbols. To go over the whole field of representa- 
tive consciousness, and let ourselves be guided by analogy to 
that innermost depth of Freedom and pure activity in which 
the Absolute reveals itself will be our task. 

Naivete is as much an element of Mysticism as ‘Ihiason, 
and this feature distinguishes it from the rcflcciiv(‘. wisdom 
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which seeks for purely intellectual intuitions of the Absolute. 
We may legitimately expect a preponderance of Ereedom 
over the understanding in Mysticism^ and the term mystic 
should be applied only to minds that have sought the Abso- 
lute in other than dialectical ways. When^ after long processes 
of reasoning; we seem to touch the confines of the purely intel- 
ligible in some culminating point of consciousness; we must 
be careful not to mistake such rational appearance for the 
mystic fact. To give an example. No one ever tried more 
eagerly than Saint Augustine to obtain some intuition of God. 
At the term of all his efforts and when he reached by reflec- 
tion the arbitral act of Eeasoii;^ he felt himself powerless 
to fix that which he believed to be focussed on his inner gazC; 
and in confusion fell back into the region of images. If 
mystics get beyond this point; it is by a very special use of 
the imagination; about which we must learn. Saint Augus- 
tine understood it perfectly well; but his purely metaphysical 
genius did not lend itself to this sort of experience. I got 
as far;^^ he sayS; as the thinking force which is myself . . . 
I had a flashing gleam of yoU; 0 my God; and then imme- 
diately sinking backward I said; ^ Who can go further ? 
Shall I seek visions ? Many have tried them and have 
found only illusions.^ ^ 

II. Before any reflective act is made, the mystical con- 
sciousness is impelled to effect in itself the synthesis of first 
principles. To be sure, it has no other initiative ^ 
than ^Hlie Hcart,^^ and belongs specially to the 
interior kingdom of the Good, but no merely 

J Judex MatiOy Conf. 1. x. ch. vi. 4. ^ Couf. L x. cL xl.-xlii. 
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“■moral” good in the rationalist sense would be capable of 
satisfying its craving, which is for God. It is useless for us 
to try to isolate the moral consciousness and declare that the 
Absolute dwells only in that region of the mind, for, if we 
have once felt the Absolnte in the “ ought-to-be, we expe- 
rience invincibly the suggestion that it must be in nature. 
Indeed, how could we grasp the supremacy of the “ ought-to- 
be,” which is the very consciousness of the Absolute, except 
by representing to ourselves in some way the subordination 
of All to Good, that is, by making, more or less, the synthe- 
sis of Determinism and Freedom, under the sovereign impress 
of nn identity which covers both the ego and the non-ego ? 
Eeason fails when it tries to make this synthesis unaided, 
and it has to reject, one after another, every representation 
which, it would seem, might make God objectively present j 
but, if we leave free course to desire, under the single safe- 
guard of Good Will, the soul is uplifted, and the empirical 
consciousness and the moral consciousness unite freely in an 
act whose only purpose is to render the Good subjectively 
present or known of the Hearfc/^ In this way symbols are 
born. 

What, then, is the mystic consciousness but the moral con- 
sciousness enriched with symbolic representations ? The 
Soul, controlled by Desire, manif(‘sts a particular activity 
which has been called Inspiration/^ Certain things which 
a man ordinarily feels in his deeper consciousness and very 
confusedly, such as the dignifg of the Person^ the efficacy of 
Repentance^ Merit and PemerU, moral Peace^, etc., etc., all 
press towards recognition, and Freedom appeals direct to the 
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imagination for more light on these things^ as there is none 
to be expected from Speculative Eeason. How far is it pos- 
sible for the consciousness to go in this direction ? Will the 
Absolute which dwells in Freedom (and which out of it is but 
a name) allow itself to be apprehended by means of symbols ? 
The mystic consciousness believes this in all simplicity and 
lives upon the belief. It may be alleged that all it does is to 
identify itself with this object, which^ the more it is possessed 
by it^ the less it is able to define. The mystic experience 
ends with the words I live^ yet not I, but God in me.-’^ 
This feeling of identification, which is tlie last point of mystic 
experience, contains a very important meaning. In the initial 
stages the mystic consciousness feels the Absolute in opposi- 
tion to the ego, from without as Determinism and from within 
as Duty- As the mystic action goes on, the opposition de- 
creases, and the tendency is to create a subjective greatness, 
of which we will say nothing now, except that it is altogether 
different from the negative Infinite which Eationalism pro- 
poses for our conception by simply taking away the limits of 
continuous greatness. Finally, when the mystic activity has 
reached its term, the consciousness finds itself possessed with 
the sense of a Being both in excess of the ego, and at the 
same time iclmtical with it : great enough to be God, inti- 
mate enough to be me. The objectivity might then be called 
exeessivitj//^ We present the following words of Saint 
Augustine^s as subject of meditation: — 

^^Nec ego ipse capio totum quod sura. . . . Ergo animus 
ad habendum seipsum angustus cst? Quomodo ergo non 
capit? — Quid amo cum Deum meum amo? quis est ille 
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super capufc animse meae ? Quis enarrabit ? Quid est illud 
C£uod interlucet mibi et percutet cor meum sine l^sione ; et 
inhorresco et inardesco. Inhorresco in quantum dissimilis 
ei sum ; inardesco in quantum similis ei sum.'" ^ 

I IIL— SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM 

I. Eelations between the mystic Experience and Knowledge. 

II. Tbe mystic method. 

1. We must be on our guard against believing that mys- 
ticism has anything to do towards completing science^ and 
Relations be- spiiugs from a uccd to satisfy the rational 

SyaticExpe- consciousiiess iu its restless demand for the Un- 

ncnce and 

Knowledge, jj^nowabk Nevertheless Spencer expresses the 
following opinion : “ Religious sentiment estcablishes its 
transcendent beliefs with materials furnished by science : its 
conceptions are submitted to the law of evolution. It may 
not fabricate them arbitrarily, nor may it take from the con- 
ceptions of epochs of ignorance elements which contradict 
the positive notions of more enlightened epochs. It has to 
remember that, the conception which it adopts being a pure 
symbol and inadequate, it can only he valid hy confonufy 
with the highest scientific conceptions.” ^ Tlie materials whicli 
the mystic consciousness works with are not at all " the high- 
est scientific conceptions," but everything wdiich may servo 
its purpose of procuring consciousness of the Absolute. No 
one is a mystic from a feeling of hclidcssncss, or bocau.se lio 
refers the completion of knowledge to a supreme iinplicil, 

1 Conf. 1. X. cb. viii. 5 h vii. 1 ; i. xi. ix. 1, 

2 Fmnlers principal, Iiitro. p. Ixxvii. 
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filling us with the deep respect called religious merely 
because it is Uuhiowahle, 

Ifot to put ourselves iu opposition to science is excellent 
advice, no doubt, but it is advice which true mysticism does 
not need, since the paths of science and mysticism never 
meet at any point. The mystic consciousness takes nothing 
from the empirical consciousness but the symbolic elements. 
It does aspire to make the synthesis of the world and the 
ego, to be sure, but not in the understanding. No supreme 
generalization is presented to the mind through the symbols 
which it constructs, but the whole object of the mystic con- 
sciousness is centred on forming symbols of the utmost 
power of suggestion, in order to make God known of the 
hcart."^^ The mystic consciousness is in no wise inferior to 
science. Indeed, were we to compare them, the former 
would seem to be more truly the supreme activity of the 
mind. Science has no means at all of knowing first prin- 
ciples. ^^The Heart feels first principles.’’^ Extension, 
Matter, Time, have their origin ideally in Motion, and 
Motion is actually in the consciousness only as Force. 
There is but one Force, however, of which we have direct 
cognizance, and that force is our own free activity. In this 
way we find Metaphysics rejected from the Understanding, 
and without firm support anywhere except on the founda- 
tion of Morals. The categories emanate from that source 
of pure activity in which the Infinite declares itself : but as 
soon as they unite with the intuitions to organize experi- 
ence, they no longer belong in the metaphysical zone of the 
mind. 
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But how can the Infinite declare itself in the conscious- 
ness? Must there not be for this other intuitions, other 
categories, and, in short, a completely new experience ? In 
fact, this is a difficulty out of which the soul finds its own 
way. Without ceasing to believe in science, it keeps for- 
ever writing something on the blank page of the Absolute, 
but it does not write in the same characters which objective 
science uses} The soul can write only in symbols, and an 
impulse of the Heart or moral desire is required to make 
them manifest. Then, too, only those who write them can 
read them.^ And yet this does not prove that there is only 
subjectivity in mysticism. If there were nothing in it but 
the setting free of the mental conditions which lead all of us 
to states of defined consciousness and to identical intuitions, 
the only place for mysticism would be the inferior regions 
of Freedom, amid dreams and passions. But our inquiries 
are specially designed to examine whether the mystical con- 
sciousness has not certain fixed and definable psychological 
conditions to rest upon. Certain well-established facts of 
consciousness exist which as yet we, as a whole, arc only 
just beginning to experience, because we cannot use for them 
the forms of representation of which the understanding is 
universally capable. On the other hand, when we wish to 
carry this experience further, it is natural for us to resort 
to the same analogical processes and to enter more or his.s 
evidently into a symbolical state of consciousness. It is 

^ Liard, La Science positive et la Weta'phjsiqiie, p. 357. 

^ Desiderinm sinus cordis est: cajiicmus, si dosidorium, qnantxini possuiuus, 
extendaiuus. — vSaint Augustink, Krpositio in Emng, Joan.^ tract, xl. atl 
finem. 
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this twofold basis of Mysticism which we wish to bring out 
into clearer light. 

In actual truth the mystic consciousness has no reason 

to neglect science, only it is dealing with quite another affair^ 

one which it is fully able to cope with, unless it diverges 

into Fanaticism or some other degraded form of Mysticism. 

Indeed, when the mystic soul, like the rest of the world, 

begins to undertake scientific investigations, it would seem 

that it should have even a purer Eeason to bring to bear 

upon them because of its discipline by that sense of supreme 

order which is by no means a secondary factor of the mystic 

state. Yet, while bending under the yoke of the scientific 

spirit and methods, it never loses sight for an instant 

of its free and naive relations to God, and its aspirations 

are centred on a return to those relations. The ambition 

of mystics is for moral union with the Absolute. They 

desire to know, only that they may love, and their desire 

for union with the principles of things in God, who is the 

sum of them all, is founded on a feeling which is neither 

curiosity nor self-interest. Tlie mystic soul loves, and all 

its efforts for knowledge are in view of this single need. As 

soon as the object of search is sufficiently present, as soon 

as God is felt, the search is at an end. To go further would 

be to step aside from the path of love, and to lose that pure 

vision which gives fineness of definition to tlie mystic gaze. 

The knowledge which has been sought for its own sake 

has never gone deep enough into things : to feel being has 

not been enough, and there has always been the desire to 

explain it, to master it. Whatever we may do, the torments 

4 
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of the Unknowable will never cease. The great Sphinx^ 
Nature, will forever be between the Absolute and our Heart, 
and no noble intelligence, whether mystic or scholar, can 
pass her by unmoved. We are too much in Nature, the 
Mystic believes, to know her ) since to know is to master, 
we must go out from her, and see her in another aspect, as 
a state towards which we are in md} 

Mysticism is not to be confounded wdth any of the forms 
of agnosticism. It merits our best attention, for by it, states 
of consciousness, which could not be procured by the ordi- 
nary means of dialectics and experience, are accounted 
possible. We must be willing to make a careful study of 
Inspiration properly so called. ^It is, in fact, under this 
name that the mystic function has, so far, concealed itself 
from the investigations of psychology, and Criticism should 
devote its closest attention precisely to manifestations of 
this sort which, with more or less accuracy, we call 
natural. 

If any one should ask. What is there, after all, in common 
between that state of definite consciousness called hiowledge 
and the mystic consciousness? we should answer in few 
words : The mgstic consciousness creates for itselj' objects 
not of the worlds hut of the egOy and the state upon which 
it enters in identifying itself ivith these fictions is father 
the contrary of that of hiowledge, because knowledge calls 
forth that which is withm us, while Mysticism only pene,’- 
traies deeper and deeper within the subject by singular exef'- 

^ For now we sec tlirongli a glass Uarldf, but ilion, fa<J 0 to face. — 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12. 
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cise of symbolism. But^ this being so^ may any one pro- 
ceed to say that the mystic experience is purely negative^ and 
without human or general bearing ? It would first have to 
be proved that the Subject can be completely resolved into 
the elements of scientific knowledge. That which mystics 
perceive in symbols could not be subsumed otherwise into 
the consciousness; but that is no reason to confound the 
mystic experience with the mental constructions in which 
our imagination merely expends its superfluous activity. All 
that Kant perceived underlying Freedom is the appreciable 
material of the mystical intuitions, and it has no access into 
the understanding. The material, however, is human and 
real, and therefore there is experience in Mysticism, and that 
mystics have the right to objectify certain facts of con- 
sciousness in order to obtain therefrom the idea of God, is 
simply because those facts cause in us a certain initial expe- 
rience which cannot be had by means of direct knowledge. 

The word know may be understood in a triple sense, 
according as it is applied to Science, to pure Eeason, or to 
the mystic Consciousness. Science investigates facts from 
the outside : its aim is to go outside the consciousness to 
grasp things as objects,^^ that is to say, freed from the ego, 
its imaginations and its desires. To know is the word which 
responds to tins ideal. Speculative Eeason endeavors to 
bring things under modes of its own creation, to the na- 
tive forms of the understanding, and finally to Unity 
Properly speaking, this is called to think But Science, 
precisely for the reason that it wishes to remain objective, 
assimilates nothing, and alone would not add anything to 
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the intelligence. Eeason also bears the stamp of relativity 
and is powerless to penetrate into Act pure and the region 
of first principles. But there remains a function which^ if 
it existS; will help to make the synthesis of the ego and the 
non-ego, and will help to the knowledge of things, not under 
one aspect or under another, but in the Absolute. To 
knowledge of this sort, the word corner eliend^^ may be ap- 
plied. No special means are afforded by the purely intel- 
lectual activity whereby we may come ^^to comprehend.^^ 
Mystics set out with the conviction that, through Freedom, 
potentially they are in possession of the Infinite, and there- 
fore they give themselves up with boundless confidence to 
the effort to imagine the Absolute. If the symbols created 
spontaneously by the mystic consciousness have in them any- 
thing that is positive, it must be frankly acknowledged that 
whatever it is, is not determinable in concepts. The con- 
sciousness feels itself to be raised by these symbols above 
all its other representations, victorious over its relative de- 
sires, and joined to the Kingdom of ends,-^^ but it is a 
means whereby God is revealed only to the Heart, that is to 
say, to each man and for each one alone. 

Mysticism contains only a moral inspiration which must 
be understood to be transcendent, and which eludes metliod. 
But for this reason need we see in it an order of irregular 
facts, and take no account of it at all in the study and in 
the education of the human soul ? Far from it. It is natu- 
ral to Freedom to exceed all possible prevision and to create 
sane visions in the consciousness, as it is natural to the 
understanding to define the consciousness and to fix it 
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within the objective conditions of tnowledge. Eeason itself 
forbids us to bind down under laws the naive efforts which 
we call Inspiration/’ and which Ereedom employs to attract 
the whole consciousness towards the Good. 

11. Nevertheless^ Eeason, in the broadest sense of the 
word, must command even the mystic consciousness itself. 


The mystical faculty is in reality the moral con- ^ 
sciousness confided to its own sole initiative. Its 


logic consists in trusting in the moral purity of the wiU, or 
in other terms, m the rationality of the Desire, for the 
assurance even of its intellectual guidance. After its 
highest flights. Mysticism must always return to practical 
reason in order to be sure that all was not a dream. It 
owes to itself a rational account of its relations to the Abso- 
lute which have been obtained by means of symbols, and it 
recognizes that they are founded upon analogy only, that is 
to say, that God has appeared in the consciousness in no 
other modes except those proper to himself. Eeal mystics 
therefore will never be heard to say that they have found what 
all metaphysicians are looking for, because first principles 
do not appear to them under schemata to be used objectively ; 
yet on another side, if they are forced to express their expe- 
riences dialectically, they are able to defend the content of 
those experiences against every attack of contradiction. 
Erom his vision on Mount Iloreb Moses derives the great 
proposition ^^I am that I am.” Isaiah wakens from an 
ecstasy bringing with him the words Holy, Holy, Holy, is 
the Lord.” Peter translates the symbol of the sheet filled 
with all manner of animals into the axiom of universal 
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salvation.” Thus, when the mystic eye is pure it sees in 
God only such things as add to the moral and rational life 
of humanity, according to the degree in which the Absolute 
is infused in the consciousness. In the end it is Reason 
which must give its seal of approval to the results of In- 
spiration. In what other way could we distinguish those 
results from the inferior suggestions which Desire often im- 
poses on the consciousness, under cover of the Good ? 

Is it possible to lay claim to such a thing as mystic 
Evidence”? The same principles which serve to found 
science cannot give assurance to the mystic consciousness, 
but it need seek no other evidence than moral Evidence. 
Consciousness is the seat of intuitions twofold in their na- 
ture: it receives sensations from contact with things, and 
it feels within itself requirements not adapted to anything 
material or objective. The same Reason which governs this 
life of inner consciousness, presides over the empirical com- 
binations which result in Science, as well as over the mysti- 
cal constructions whose elements we draw from in our 
Ereedom. It does not seem to us that certitude varies with 
the form of our cognitions, which may be logical or estheti- 
cal or mathematical, but that it varies according as the 
intuitions which serve as their matter arc empiricaP'^ or 
moral/^ Eor example, in the same way that the mathe- 
matical sciences may be reduced to empirical intuitions (un- 
less, like Pascal, we prefer to refer them to the all 

mystical facts must be considered as moral affirmations of 
the consciousness. Unless the consciousness passes to the 
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symbolic state^ it has no other moral certainty than a few 
axioms of very ordinary evidence: but it aspires^ neverthe- 
less^ to possess^ in addition^ everything which is contained in 
Freedom^ and it succeeds, by certain means which are to be 
learned^ in giving to itself new certainties as well grounded 
as the pure and simple af6.rmation of Duty. The evidence 
which mystics ordinarily attribute to testimony direct from 
the Absolute to the consciousness, could not carry with it 
any authority specifically distinct from the moral evidence, 
otherwise there would have to be a basis of intuitions of 
some unknown middle form, between the senses and the 
afiS-rmations of Freedom. Divine evidence is nothing more 
than moral evidence, carried to its highest degree under the 
joint influence of symbols and holiness. This will be 
thought the right appellation by those who beheve that 
nothing approaches man so near to the Absolute as moral 
transcendence, yet it is no reason why the consciousness 
should be thrown into confusion, nor why Eeason should be 
removed from its sovereignty. The synthesis of first prin- 
ciples as made in the mystic consciousness reaches only to a 
clearer and more intense realization of our moral transcend- 
ence than is usual in our ordinary state, and this is the reve- 
lation of the infinite dwelling in our Freedom. Anywhere 
outside of this, it is not worth more than a dream. 

It has been difficult for Mysticism, which is perhaps 
nothing but the tendency of the moral desire to possess the 
whole consciousness, to respect the integrity of the human 
mind by carefully keeping apart the empirical and the moral 
affirmations of the consciousness. By confusing the two a 
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bizarre sort of subjectivity bas often resulted^ barring out 
scientific observation. To deprive the world of its objec- 
tive signification would be to turn it into a vast symbol, 
with no other destiny than to furnish points of departure for 
Inspiration and Faith, and in the midst of such confusions 
Season itself would be imperilled. 

We have gone to three of the chief mystical authors to 
find the elements for a logic of Mysticism. If any one will 
consult the texts, he will see for himself that its logic is 
nothing else than a progressive leading on, culminating in 
ecstasy, and that its first step is to destroy the equilibrium 
between the moral verity and the objective reality and thus 
leave no foothold for Season. 

Hugo de Saint-Victor, in De Contemplatione et ejm 
s^eciehos ^ sets forth the method by which the soul is led 
to pure verity — to God. The first three degrees of mystical 
activity are reading, soliloquy, and judgment, — three acts of 
a nature to lead us to a contempt, not merely practical but 
speculative, of things in time.^ Of the highest degree of 
contemplation there are three kinds which three theologians 
have designated by three names. Job calls it s?ispeme, 
St. John silence, and Solomon sleep. Of silence there are 
three kinds, the silence of the lips, the silence of thought, 
and the silence of reason. When the soul is completely 
withdrawn into its inner kingdom, the lips arc mute; 
thought, not being able to comprehend in any way the 
ineffable joy it receives, can say nothing, and reason too 
is condemned to silence, for when the Sanctuary of thought 
^ Bibl. Tiat., Nos. 14366 and 14872. JMd. cli. i., ii., iii. 
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is inundated with divine unction human reason has no 
longer anything to do. Intoxicated with this perfume it 
is overcome with the sleep of celestial felicity and sinks 
into rest melting under the kisses of the supreme light. 
There are three kinds of sleep for the soul^ because all^ 
three of its energies are suspended by the same ravishing 
power. Then while in blissful repose^ forgetful of the 
worlds forgetful of self, it has a beatific vision, before the 
throne, upon the throne of God. The souks reason sleeps, 
because, ignorant of the cause of such a happiness, it is 
incapable of conceiving its origin, its present reality, and 
its end. The memory sleeps because it is completely 
absorbed in the enjoyment of an ineffable satisfaction and 
recalls nothing of what it has suffered. The will sleeps 
because it does not even know that it is experiencing the 
delights of the indescribable intoxication. This is why the 
Apostle says ^ He who joins himself to God becomes one 
spirit with him! The soul, thus dead to the world and 
to itself, sleeps in bliss, and yields itself utterly to the kisses 
of the spouse, in absolute repose of the senses.*'^ ^ 

Saint Bonaventure, the most didactic of the mystics, 
enumerates sometimes four/ sometimes six,® or even seven^ 
stages of mystic knowledge, but through all changes of 
expression the thought runs thus : there is no knowl- 
edge except of the universal: but the universal in re 
(Nature) and the universal post rem (Thought) are only 

^ CEuvres dc Saint-Victor, trad, par Hanr4au, pp. 140, 141. 

2 Be reductione artium ad Tlieologiam, Oper., t. vi. 

® Itinerarium mentis ad Dcnm, cap. i. 

^ Be septem gradibus contemplationis. 
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reflections of tie universal ante rem (God)^ and the soul 
must not only exceed experience^ but also every regular 
activity of the mind^ in order to arrive at that which is. It 
must not only first traverse all that men call thought^^’’ 
but it must tate the leap over self ^ and over the world of 
sense as well. Following the example of other mystics^ 
Saint Bonaventure calls this mystic identification of the 
spirit with the Absolute^^ synderesu^ but when he attempts 
to express something of it in comprehensible terms^ his 
psychological descriptions contain nothing more positive 
than ^^the joy of being uplifted to a supper-intellectual 
love/^® greater even than Eeason. The same author is 
indignant at the mention of laws which scholars claim to 
have observed which would hold thought in fixed, irrefra- 
gable conditions, and his reasoning is as follows : Since 
nothing except God can satisfy, there ought to be nothing 
to hold me back in my progress towards God.‘’^ ^ 

We have in the writings of Saint Theresa a third testimony 
to the mystic experience, and one which at least has tlie merit 
of absolute naivete. The following extracts are taken from 
the description of the various degrees of Prayer : Those 
who begin to pray may be compared to persons who draw 
water from a well with great pains. . . . They have to with- 

1 Stiimilatio amoris, 2 pars, cE. vii. 

2 Itinerarium mentis ad Denm, ch. i. 

® “ Extasis est, deserto exteriore homitic, sui ipsius suprti so voluptiiosa 
'^qusedam elevatio ad super •intellecticaleni divini amoris fontom.” {JOe septem 
gradibus corttemplaiionis.) 

^ “ Tollant ergo phantasias suas quibus lumen mcntiiim nosirariim obtenebrare 
nituntur neque nobis Deum nostrum simulacris mstimationum suarum inior- 
sepiant, quia nos slcut nec satiare potest aliquid prater ipsum sic uec sisters 
potest aliquid usque ad ipsum/’ (In. III. Sententiar., dist. xvi., q. S.) 
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draw into solitude that they may see nothing and hear 
nothing. . . . And with all this pains nothing but dryness 
and distaste will be found for several days. . . . The second 
way is the prayer of quiet. ... In that^ both the under- 
standing and the memory contribute towards rendering the 
will capable of enjoying God ; but it often happens that they 
hamper the will instead of helping it^ and then it must not 
consider them^ for in trying to recall them from their wan- 
derings the will goes astray with them. . . . The under- 
standing and the memory are like pigeons who^ not content 
with the grain given them at home, go abroad in search of 
more, . . . and then return to the dovecote, but finding 
none there, sally forth again. So do these two faculties act, 
in the hope that the Will may give them some share in the 
favors it receives from God. They imagine, no doubt, that 
they can be of service to the Will by representing to it the 
happiness it enjoys, but it often happens, on the contrary, 
that they do harm. . . . The third kind of prayer is like a 
sleep of the three powers. In that state the soul no longer 
knows what it is doing, . . . whether it speaks or is silent : 
it is a blissful extravagance, a happy folly. ... I have often 
been carried away by it. I could see quite well that it was 
God, but could not understand in what manner He was then 
acting in me.^ The fourth way in which the soul finds the 
water with which to sprinkle this spiritual garden resembles 

^ In this we see the real inner process of Mysticism : the Will aspiring to 
the Absolute, struggling against the empirical consciousness at the same time 
that it is taking support from it symbolically, seeking even to do without sym- 
bols and reaching, at last, a state of unconsciousness in which nothing subsists 
but Desire coupled with an assurance of moral purity which is equivalent to 
the possession of the Absolute. 
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an abundant rain: . . . there is such perfection of joy that 
soul and body cannot express it : if they could the 

perfect union of all the po-wers would be at an end. . . . 
I do not well know what is spirit, nor what the difference 
may be between spirit and soul : it seems to me one and the 
same tiling, although sometimes it appears to me that the 
soul goes out of itself in the way that a flame goes out of a 
fire, and rises impetuously above itself : we cannot say that 
there are two different bodies, for the fire and the flame are 
one. ... All that I claim to show by this is that what the 
soul feels in this divine union makes into one two things 
which before were separate and distinct. Hardly an instant 
passes before one of these powers awakens from this state. 
The will is the power that maintains itself the longest. — 
There are certain authors who specially recommend the strict 
contemplation of divinity only, with no presentation of any- 
thing corporeal to the imagination. ... I acknowledge that 
I cannot understand what they are thinking of to say that we 
ought to turn our eyes away from all corporeal objects as 
though we were angels. . . . There are persons whoso under- 
standing is of such a nature that this would render them in- 
capable of meditating. And this in my opinion comes from 
the fact that, the purpose of meditation being to seek for 
God, as soon as the soul has found him, it tries to accustom 
itself to seek him thereafter through the will only, which, 
being the most generous of all the powers, tries to do with- 
out the understanding, through its own great love for God. 
This it cannot do, however, until it reaches the very last 
stages, because it has frequent need of the understanding to 
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kindle it.^ I do not pretend to dispute these authors^ . . . 
but had I stopped as they advise^ and never changed^ I 
should never have arrived at the place where it has pleased 
God to bring me^ because in my opinion there is deception 
in all that/'’^ 

It has been our object to show^ once for all;, what 
mystics are able to do when they try for a method. If we 
examine the terms in which the mystic consciousness tries to 
state itself^ we find everyw’here two psychological elements 
which produce the state of rapture in which it delights. 
1st : Images which have been intellcctualized by prolonged 
attention and wliich have been freely invested with esthetic 
perfection under the action of intense Desire ; 2d : The 
sentiment of a moral transcendence^ expressed in ideas of a 
heavenly kingdom;, absolute salvation^ disinterestedness^ etc. 
It is exactly what Pascal said God known of the Heart.'^^ — 
Mysticism consists simply in an alliance of Freedom and the 
Imagination^ and unless Freedom keeps rigidly within the 
Kantian sense of practical Eeason/'^ aberration would be 
the outcome. But w^hen Desire has the safeguard of evident 
morals, it may soar without going astray. Then it may hap- 
pen, and secular history itself furnishes examples, that deeds 
and conceptions worthy to endure may spring, through the 
power of a good will, from a subject of intellectual mediocrity, 
or at least from one deprived of the light of science. 

1 It is hardly necessary to remark that the naive author means by the word 
“understanding ” the whole mental activity, and every association of images or 
of concepts. 

2 Vie de Saint e Therhe, Sente jpar elle-mSme^ eh. xxii. ct suir. Le CMteau 
de I ^dme, passim. 
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§IY.— PHILOSOPHICAL MYSTICISM AND EELIGIOUS 
MYSTICISM 

I. PhiiosopHcal mysticism is merely a vague state of consciousness, 
having in it no moral transcendence. 

II. There is nothing of a supernatural character in Mysticism, except 
that it brings the realizing sense of the Good to such a high 
point that a power is developed to effect in the consciousness 
the synthesis of Determinism and Preedom. 

III. Nature and the mystic Consciousness. 

I. There is hardly anything in common between phil- 
osophical mysticism and the state which we are trying to 
Phil r <i®scribe. Examples of true mysticism properly 
claiming the appellation of religious fact^^ are 
JSous-® not to be found in any of the rational intuitions of 

ness, having 

God, beginning with the Ecstasi/ of Plotinus, all 
the way to JacobPs Revelations of the Heart The 
psychology of the religious fact^^ is in short the object of 
our attention. It has manifested its greatest intensity in 
Christianity, and we are able to define it as follows : a 
tendency to arrive at consciousness of the Absolute by 
means of symbols under the influence of love. Less strongly 
marked forms of mysticism than the religious fact might all 
be included in the well-known definition : Mysticism 

consists in according to Spontaneity a larger place in the 
intelligence than is granted to the other facuKics/^ ^ How 
are we to distinguish this spontaneity of tlic intelligence 
from our other initiatives? Does it exceed reason, etc., 
etc. ? These would be embarrassing questions, but for- 
tunately, it is not mysticism of this kind which engages 
1 Bouebitte, Did. des sciences 'philoso^hiques^ p, 189. 
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our attention. Victor Cousin,, in Ms definition of mysticism^ 
has not understood any better the true essence of the re- 
ligious fact. He calls it ^^the claim of knowing God, 
without intermediary, and, as it were, face to face,^^ and 
goes on to say, in mysticism, everytMng that comes be- 
tween God and ourselves hides him from us/^ ^ Then 
he draws a distinction between the mysticism of feeling 
and the mysticism of ^‘'reason.’’ He considers the first as 
an initiative of the sensibility, a presentiment of the infinite 
which reacts upon the intelligence without allowing the 
intelligence to guide. Towards science, the mystic heart 
considers itself as innocence to virtue, an easier and surer 
way of access to the infinite. He is right, however, when 
he says that tliis is not to be trusted : Mysticism rests 
chiefiy on sentiment, and makes little of reason, . . . 
finally attacking freedom, and prescribing self-renuncia- 
tion in order to be identified through love with that from 
which infinity separates us.” ^ The second form, the 
mysticism of Reason, has its type in the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy. for a moment, Reason touches the summit 

of abstractions by the power of dialectics, mysticism breaks 
the ladder,, as it were, which has enabled us to mount to 
the infinite essence,” ® and the mind is thrown into con- 
fusion when it essays to take direct hold of the essence. 

The sanities of mysticism and the acquisitions we may 
expect it to bring to life being the object of our examination, 

1 Hist, de la pliilos. modenie, i. ii. ix. 169011. 

^ Hist, de la pliilos. moderne. — In the Third Part of this work will he 
seen what must be thought of the relations of the Absolute and Freedom. 

8 Ibid. 
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we need only pass by the inaccuracies which an ill-regulated 
sensibility and a philosophy, curious only, have too often 
produced. Here therefore, we give the direct and instructive 
testimony of a famous mystic. Saint Francis de Sales ; 

Philosophers themselves recognize certain kinds of natural 
ecstasy brought on by vehement application of the mind to 
high things. . . . The sign of a good and holy ecstasy is 
that the understanding has less part in it than the will, 
which it fills with a profound affection for God, full of 
warmth and emotion: but if the ecstasy is more beautiful 
than it is good, more enlightened than touched with emo- 
tion, more speculative than loving, it is subject to great 
doubt and suspicion.'^^ ^ 

Having disposed of all the usurpations of mysticism which 
emotion and an over-bold Reason have occasioned, this defi- 
nition seems to us the best : Mysticism is the tendency to 
draw near to the Absolute in moral union by symbolic means/^ 
II. The supernatural idea is by no means the thing 
which distinguishes the religious fact from philosophic mys- 
ticism, or at least, we must define the word. 

There is 

XSturai is just as grave an illusion to attribute moral- 

difliTflctcr in • • • 

Mysticism, ity to a stouc as it is to think to find the super- 

except that it ■* 

JSin^Kseme natural in the world of jjhenomena. Tiic Absolute 
to mictfXsii is not to be found anywhere but in the conscious- 

point that a 

ii" i® present there only. It is true that 

effect in the i ■ t i* *111 -y 1 

conscimtsncss thcologians distinguish the modus operandi and 

the syntliesis 

modus essendi^ the latter applying to the 
Freedom. presence of God in us by w^ay of grace, but we do 

^ Saint Fran 9 ois dc Sales, TmitS de V Amour de Dleu, 1. viii,, ch. vi. 
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not know really any other divine activity affecting us than 
that which is welded with our own proper life^ in accordance 
with the theological axiom natura seqidiur esse. God can 
reign supernaturally only in Freedom and by Freedom itself : 
and furthermore the 'word supernatural ” can only signify 
transcendence of the same over the same^ quite the opposite 
of any alteration. On the other side^ however^ the idea of 
the Absolute collapses of itself^ if it is confined in the moral 
region of the consciousness ; if it does not include the whole 
content of our minds^ the idea perishes and God remains 
nothing more than a being of reason. Here, then^, is exactly 
where Mysticism applies, — not to believe in the Absolute 
apart in Nature and in Freedom. 

Supernatural ” is a word full of difficulties. A sound 
consciousness, whether mystic or scientific, must know in- 
stinctively that Determinism leaves no place for anything 
^*'new’^ in Nature. The source of our rational vigor is in 
the feeling that there is a stable harmony between the mind 
and things. But, at the same time and in equal measure, 
the consciousness perceives within itself that Duty and 
Freedom have a rule which is no less stable. These two 
aspects the consciousness fuses into one : it finds the necessity 
in its very Freedom as Keason and Duty, and then it carries 
its Freedom over to Nature. Nothing has been so unfortu- 
nate for Mysticism as the dualist doctrine of the Evil-Nature 
and the Supernatural Good, under any of its forms. We are 
in Nature, by essence and destiny, naii; and only in Nature 
is Good possible for us and appreciable by us. 

The essential difference between Christian mysticism and 

5 
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naturalism is, that in naturalism, Freedom retains no proper 
and distinct value, and that man is nothing therein but 
another bit of nature, just like the elements and the cosmic 
forces. The illusion by which the mind first gave itself 
to itself as transcending everything else is doomed to disap- 
pear with the advance of science, the naturalists say, and 
religion will be perfect when finally we are all convinced 
that there is just as much divinity in a stone as there is in 
a conscious free being, and that there is no more sacredness 
in thought, however wonderful it may appear, than in the 
flight of an insect or the fall of a leaf. According to the 
naturalist, the only standpoint, religious and scientific at 
once, from which we can make the conquest of the true and 
the good is that the soul is identical with all the other 
manifestations of vital and cosmic power. The place of 
Mysticism is between such naturalism and the contrary 
exaggerations of anthropomorphism, which considers all 
nature under a curse, after having first deprived it of all 
excellence and dignity, the exclusive essence of Spirit. We 
must guard against substantializing Nature and Freedom 
apart. Bather than separate Good and Being, and thus lean 
towards moral dualism, it would be far better to accept the 
following formula of positivism: ^^That the power which 
manifests itself in the consciousness is only a diJlcrcnt form of 
the power which manifests itself outside the consciousness.^’’ ^ 
It has not been difidcult for the mystics least influenced 

^ The final result of speculation is . . . that the power which manifests 
itself in the material universe is the same power wliich in ourselves is mani- 
fested as consciousness. — SpENCEit, Hev.p/iihs., t. xviii., p. 114. 
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by the artificialities of scholasticism to embrace in the same 
worship^ as one God^ that Power which determines phenomena 
and which also appears self-determined in us as Preedom. 
But it is impossible, without an act of mysticism, to actually 
make in one's self this synthesis of Determinism and Preedom ; 
therein consists the mysticism. Kant believed that Eeason 
would be endangered by such an attempt. But Pichte, 
coming after Kant, was led, through logic alone, to the very 
place where mysticism posits itself naively and at the out- 
set ; although he ended by causing the non-ego to disap- 
pear in a too subjective synthesis. Positivism proposes to 
leap over this and to treat the world and the consciousness 
as though they were not, even from the origin or in any 
way, distinct things. In this way Philosophy ceaselessly 
oscillates from one side to the other, never able to unite sub- 
ject and object by the sole identity of the concept with the 
intelligence. That there is more consistency in the mystic 
consciousness for the synthesis of the world and the ego, we 
may say at once, is owing to the idea of Good, which makes 
a passage possible between the two terms. Determinism 
does not consist altogether in necessity, nor does Preedom 
consist altogether of contingency;^ behind each of them 
there is an active and an already concrete essence which we 
are conscious of in ourselves as Force and ^‘'Desire.'^^ 
The mystic asserts that this essence, which appears to us 

1 Contingency is the false appearance to our liuman ignorance of that sur- 
plus of intelligibility whicli is at the source of being and wliicb transcends 
our perception.” (Pouillee, mai, 1875, p. 406 ) So be it. The 

mystic has no ambition to clear up the Source of being. Only agree that it is 
the same for Nature and for Preedom, and that is all he asks. 
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as both, necessary and undetermined^ is not different in 
Nature from that which it is in his own consciousness, and 
he believes himself able to grasp it bj an act which is at 
once love and Heason, thought and will. The linh. which 
binds together the empirical consciousness and the mystical 
consciousness is found in the idea, or rather in the feeling, 
of the Good. When this feeling reaches a certain height it 
passes the understanding, and calls upon the imagination 
for means of direct expression : and then it is that the con- 
sciousness is in the mystic state, and that symbols appear. 

in. Is it as a conseoLuence of all this that we find among 
mystics a very deep and naive feeling for Nature ? — A cer- 
tain hind of Naturalism which has no pretension to 

Nature and 

be mystical has, indeed, been able to come into a 
poetical union with things, after its own fashion; 
but how far apart is such sophisticated and self-centred poetry 
from the spontaneous outpourings of such men as the author 
of the ‘^‘’Book of Job,” or Francis of Assisi, when they speak 
of the soul, life, sorrow, or universal heing.^ 

I We sKonld be glad to cite several instances from tbe life of tliat purest 
of mystics, Saint Francis of Assisi, too naive not to slirink from ibc tlionghi 
of recording bis visions for tbe public eye. We arc able, bow'ever, to form 
some idea of tbis mystic personality and bis most remarkable state of con- 
sciousness from a little book called MoreitV in wbicb a contemporary has 
banded down some of bis actions and discourses for the contemplation of tbo 
centuries. Wc need only to read the headings of ibc narrations in order to 
be convinced that sucb mystic actions arc not to be eonfounded with anytbing 
expressly invented for tbe purpose of poetic comnmnion with Nature : JIow 
Saint Francis preached to the birds, and how the swallows were stilt token he 
spohe. Of Saint Francii s holy miracle in conoertlug a ferocious wolf who 
was devastating the environs of Gulio, etc. Wo sec bow very diiTorent it all 
is, when we have read Saint Francis' improvisation, the Cmdicle of the 8m, 
or tbe following exordium from one of his discourses : Fear birdSt ^y little 
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Faith identifies mind with its object in a way that artistic 
reflection can never do. When we reflect we find that we 
get the feelings of love, joy, being, from within, and then we 
picture them as belonging to all sorts of things : but in the 
mystic state, the consciousness and the world meet directly in 
a term which transcends them both, — in God, who at once 
contains them and carries the sense of their affinities to the 
highest point. It is this meeting of the inner life of the 
Spirit and the outer life which leaves behind every kind of 
esthetic effect. Without artificiality, without any abstract 
duplication of the ego, the mystic soul has direct experience 
of the presence of the Absolute in itself, through symbols. 
Then, as necessary consequence of the presence, it becomes 
almost as intensely aware as it is of itself, of the outer, which 
is no longer itself, but which, like itself, has communication 
with being and life, in the Absolute. In past times, such 
naive actions have followed this state of experience that our 
outworn civilization is tempted to class them as aberrations.^ 


brothers, you owe a great debt of gratitude to your Creator : it is he who 
has made you free. Yoic can neither spin nor sew, and it is Cod who clothes 
you and your little ones. It must be, therefore, that your Creator has a great 
love for you — and you must do all in your poioer to give him in return the 
tribute of your praises Whatever estimate any one may make of such 
words, it cannot he denied that they reflect a state of Soul which has no exam- 
ple in art or literature, and which nothing hut mystic faith can show. {Jdioretti 
— Ahhe Riche, Paris : Bray et Retaux — p. 46.) 

1 We would call attention to an article on this subject in the Revue des 
Deux Mondcs, hy Mmc. Arvede Barinc, who has understood, it seems to us, 
better than any other, perhaps, this state of consciousness of which Saint 
Francis of Assisi is the most comjdclc type. “ Into his feelings for Nature, 
there entered,” says the author, “a mingled admiration and tenderness for the 
universal life which produces both humanity and the blade of grass. He 
would stand in contemplation before a flower, an insect, or a bird, but the 
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It has been only the purest, the very flower of Christian 
mystics who have had this devout love of Nature : hut we 
may nevertheless consider the complex sentiment which we 
define a mental synthesis of Beterminim and Freedom, as 
a common feature of every form of Mysticism. — Nothing is 
easier than to trace in antiquity itself these two elements 
which together form the essence of the mystic fact. The 
mysticism of antiquity, before the religious conscience was 
animated by other sentiments than fear, appeared in the tragic 
form with which ^schylus and Sophocles clothed the marvels 
of their genius. Tirst, we see Nature with its terrible forces 
and in its strange aspects ; then, piercing through the appar- 
ent fatality of the events in which man is inevitably crushed, 
we feel, more than we see, the mysterious weaving of a web, 
the work of a Spirit, the logic of Justice. What is this but 
a synthesis of Determinism and freedom, according to the 
antique ? A conception of Determinism had not then been 
made, except in the not very scientific sense of “Date ; ” and 
Freedom, which then had its synonym in “ Justice,” had not 
found its true signification in the human consciousness. It 
was not until later that Freedom reached the sense of Love, 
which has been the force of Christianity, — and which still 
gives it a savor which nothing approaches. 

egoistic pleasure of a dilettante had no place in his gaze. lie cared that the 

plant liad its shai'e of the Sun, that the bird had its nest, and tliat the very 
hurahlest of the manifestations of the creative force should possess in iincon- 
scions happiness everything to which it might aspire.’^ (Jleo, Deux 
Mondes, Avril, 1891, t v. p. 701.) 
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§ V. — MYSTIC PLEASUEE 

I. Ontological value of Einalitj. TKe naiveness of Art. 

II. Scientific, esthetic and moral pleasure is the result of apprehension 
of the Absolute in its various relations with our consciousness. 

III. The pleasure properly called mystic is the result of direct union 
with the Absolute through the power of Disinterestedness or 
love. 

I. The pleasure of the Eeasou or human pleasure/^ 
is the subject of esthetics^ and as a thing this fact is of too 
great importance to the soul of a mystic for us to ontological 

value of 

omit a thorough examination of its conditions. Pmaiity. 

^ The naiveness 

It is impossible to deprive our feeling for the 
beautiful of its ontological character^ nor can it be con- 
sidered merely as the concordance of our concepts rigorously 
contained within the limits of the consciousness. Man^s 
belief has been so invincible that the Beautiful springs from 
a harmony between Nature and himself that he has called 
the ensemble of all things Mimdus from the subjective 
impressions of pleasure which things give us.^ 

This opinion has prevailed over that of the objectiveness 
of the world and the fatality of its causes. So we see that 
the finality, which has been said to be the fruit of our own 
concepts^ has accompanied our most primitive perceptions. 
This ontological and objective conception of finality must 
be persistently maintained. Were it not in things, the 
world would no longer be a system/^ but merely a 

1 “ Equidcm et consensu gentium movcor.'’ “ Nam quem Cosmos Grseci, 
uomiuo oruamenti appelkvere, cum nos a perfects absoluillquc elcgantid Mtm- 
dum'^ (Pliny, Hist, mt, i. ii. iii. 4.) 
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series of facts, somettiing the mind cannot admit even as 
an hypothesis.^ 

The deeper the mind penetrates into the facts of esthetics, 
the more they are perceived to he based upon an ideal 
identity between the mind itself and things. At a certain 
point the harmony becomes so complete and the finality so 
close that it gives us actual emotion. The Beautiful then 
becomes the sublime, and, for a passing flash, the soul rises 
into the true mystic state and touches the Absolute. It is 
scarcely possible to persist in this esthetic perception with- 
out feeling lifted up by it above things and above ourselves 
in an ontological vision which seems to be very much the 
same as the Absolute of the mystics. Empiricism has 
striven hard to bring the facts of this hind under the head 
of “adaptations” of self-interest appertaining to the ele- 
mentary life. “ These phenomena,” says Maudsley, “ wit- 
ness to a reciprocal adaptation between organic being and 
the nature around it, whence it is derived and to which it 
returns.” 2 No one can help feeling, however, that the 
word “ adaptation ” is not any clearer than the word “ final- 
ity,” and that, whether we use the one or the other, tluu’c is 
no escape from the sense of an overmastering power, which 
has borne in itself and possessed in common essence the 
mind and things. This original essence could not have 
been the Unconscious : it is equally impossible that it should 
be what we call our consciousness,^'’ which is merely a 
power of assimilation and nothing more. It can only be the 

1 Cf. LaclicHcr, Fondemenis de V Induction^ pp. 48, 88. 

2 Phjublogie de FBsjmt, p. 808, trad, par Alex. Ilcrzcn. 
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Absolute, the Uncreate, define it as each of us may, in his 
own fashion, if only by the positivist conclusion of some- 
thing which will never respond to any questionings of the 
consciousness, something which comes from very far oJff/'’ ^ 
The life of art, moreover, has a direct interest in such a 
conception of Esthetics. Art, emptied of its infinite object, 
would not have the faith to create, and would lapse into 
mere dilettantism. We could mate ourselves naive for a 
quarter of an hour, just long enough to amuse the mind 
with pictures, but there would be nothing to sustain and 
fructify genius. Unless we are wiUing to fall into ways 
which are the reverse of liberal,^^ we must not let Posi- 
tivism clip our wings, but we must maintain, with deep and 
habitual simplicity of soul, the behef that the Ideal is the 
reflection of something other, Serious art, whose posses- 
sion can be had only at the price of devout effort, is more 
and more neglected every day. Artists of genius are not 
born because the times no longer need them.'^^^ 

II. Kant saw very well that esthetics would have to find 
its definition in finality; but his critical method did not 
allow him to carry it out. We define as esthetic scientifc, 

esthetic, and 

all pleasure arising from representations which 

. T ^ I . /» 1 • 1 T result of ap- 

are disinterested,^^ that is, from which the eie- prehension of 
ments of self-interest have been eliminated. In SiatwnYwhl 

our Con- 

the animal there is no esthetic: finality is not sciousness. 

^ Man cannot help feeling dimly, through these instincts of self, something 
of which no interrogation of self-consciousness will ever suffice to give an ade- 
quate account to him: something which cometh from afar. — M audslet, id. 
p. 368. 

2 Von Hartmann, Philos, de V Incomdent, t. ii. p. 469. 
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free in a state below that of reasoning beings, but is con- 
fined to the practical interests of self-preservation. In us 
begin representations stripped of self-interest, that is to say, 
those in which Eeason, the originator of relations of finality, 
seeks only itseK and contemplates only itself. 

Taking the word disinterested to mean all that does 
not actually tend to self-preservation, we see no reason not 
to include under one and the same definition every kind of 
higher pleasure, the esthetic, properly so-called, the scientific, 
and the moral. 

In our opinion, scientific curiosity seeks out natural 
relations for the purpose of esthetic pleasure, when free from 
any intention of the useful, and merely m so far as it has 
itself discovered or recognized them. Were this not so, how 
could there be any Scientific Ideal,^*^ the source, like every 
Ideal, of emotions and undefined desires ? The pleasure 
of the artist and the pleasure of the scholar have a common 
basis, and for both it is religious. What is there at the 
bottom of all the conceptions of Spencer and otliers regarding 
the Scientific Ecligioii^^ of the future? Not as an un- 
knowable^^ could the Universal Being fill us with reverence 
and religious love, but rather in the aspect of the indefinitely 
hnowahle and as holding up before our Eeason the marvel- 
lous hope that we may know Nature in her furthest depths, 
in ways as difficult for us to believe possible as our scientific 
conquests of to-day would have been to the men of former 
times. The scientific Infinite has its own prestige of super- 
stition, and its own mysticism, just like any other Infinite. 
There is besides another most important remark upon this 
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subject;. The artist and the scholar both feel that^ infinitely 
varied as things are^ they are nevertheless retained within 
the limits of their essence; now^, this fact reveals the 
presence of a force which outside of ourselves we call 
Necessity/’ but which within us is present otherwise. 
Necessity in its subjective form is Order/’ a primal sen- 
timent in us which would easily serve to effect the mutual 
communion of Esthetics^ Science^ and Eeligion. 

The same variations^ and even deeper ones than in Nature^ 
are apparent in the realm of Ereedom : but the marvellously 
changing forms of character” are also dominated by an 
Ideal which demands the creation of a harmony, not less 
perfect than the harmony of Nature, between all our actions 
and all our desires. Order in this realm has the most 
intimate effect upon us^ because we are not merely spectators 
of its production, but contributors towards it. Moral 
pleasure has the highest place, above that of science and 
esthetics : in it must be recognized the triumph of Finality. 
Morality, more personal to us than the pleasures of the 
intelligence and taste, brings to us divine” joys only 
because it brings us nearer to the Good, in which we feel 
that all Ends meet and depend. Finality expires in pleas- 
ures of this kind: our Eeason finds its term in them, and 
the character of moral satisfactions is such that we can rest 
in them definitely, so that neither fatigue nor ulterior desires 
can make us descend from them. It must be acknowledged, 
though, that while this pleasure is the most secure, it is 
also the least active. This is for the reason that we 
scarcely do more than touch it, while the other forms of 
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activity among which the sum of our pleasures is divided^ 
the sensible life, science, art, etc., use up our time and the 
largest part of ourselves. Moral pleasure resembles what 
has been named for the body euphoria. It is an habitual 
state of well-being. It is sufhcient not to sin, in order to 
feel it. It is of equal mood, and does not make itself 
noticed : but there are certain times, in moments when we 
are strongly moved to acts of goodness and morality, that 
we become more actively conscious of it : and then we 
experience that true pleasure of the gods, Peace in 
Preedom.’^^ There is nothing worthy the name of Happi- 
ness^-' like the infinite consciousness of that integral well- 
being, the Peace which passeth all understanding.” ^ 

Saint Augustine, taking his inspiration from the Pytha- 
gorean notions of perfect unity, unites in the universal at 
one stroke the notion of pleasure” and the notion of 
finality.” ^^Joy is the tendency to Unity, Sorrow is the 
division of the One. . . . Out of much material I con- 
struct a house. I am not better than a sparrow because 
I bring together more material, but because I am conscious 
of the Unity which I am producing. . . . My soul passes 
on from that to moral considerations; ... it finds it a 
lamentable thing to compose verses or make music wlien 
life does not move in cadence and when itself is out of 
harmony, or productive of nothing but a sIiamcM discord 
of vices. In this world of sense, it must be learned that if 
anything shocks us in the dispersion of time and space, 
it is because we fail to see the All to which each thing is 
1 Phil. iv. 7. 
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related. According to the words of the book of Wisdom ^ 
^ Wisdom shall show herself in joy and shall come before 
them with prudence j ^ the uncreate wisdom shows us traces 
of itself even in the natural joys, and knows how^ by 
corporeal forms, to bring us back to our own souls at 
some moment when we are just going to lose ourselves in 
the body. It makes us see that that which delights and 
attracts the sense is only in the number of things; it 
makes us look for the reason of them and brings us to 
ourselves by the thought that, unless we have within us 
the laws of the Ideal, we shall find nothing beautiful or 
ugly in matter. Free the mind of the human artist and 
turn your regard towards eternal Number. Wisdom will 
then be seen in her proper dwelling. Should this sight 
not touch your feeble gaze, turn it again upon the paths 
of the present life, where wisdom has already appeared to 
you with smiles, — recollect that here is the same wisdom 
only beginning ; and renew your hold upon her here with 
more strength and more purity ^ 

III. Mystic pleasure may be considered the synthesis of 
all the higher pleasures so far as they contain any sense of 
the Absolute. There is, however, one effect, sui 

. /• 1 - 1 , The pleasure 

generis y tor which it is proper to reserve chiefly properly 

^ ^ 'J called mys- 

the name “ mystic pleasure.” After we possess all suit of airecT 

, . , . union with 

tiiat science and art can give us, even after we have Absolute, 

^ through the 

put ourselves practically in harmony with univer- futercVeduela 

sal being through morality, there is still something 

more. Science, art, and even duty leave us still far away 

1 Cli. xvii. 2 Jiifro urbUrio, c. xvi. 
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from that “moral unity with the absolute” called Love, and 
it stiU remains for us to effect a transformation of all these 
relations into a feeling of intimate relation to God. This is 
what mystic '"pleasure"" really consists in, and we shall learn^ 
that very special conditions of imagination and will, which we 
must not fear to call an <ili6}i(itio7i in the etymological sense 
of the word; are required to eifect this neaiuess. 

In order to approach the absolute, mystics must withdraw 
from everything, even themselves. The sense ot emptiness 
and death from this withdrawal from self, or moral alienation, 
when carried far enough, would be crushing were it not 
counterbalanced by a sense of ecstasy. The attractions of 
pure science, of glory, of human love, arc replaced in the 
imagination and even in the senses by "something oilier." 
A sort of pleasure succeeds, so intimate, so penetrating, that 
it is preferable even to the joy of living. There is a strange 
experience of this kind related of the mystic of Assisi during 
his forty days extraordinary fast on Mount Alvernia, where 
he received the " stigmata."" Meanwhile i/ho saint, feeling 
himself much weakened by his long abstinence and his strug- 
gles with the demon, ])erceivcd that ho needed a spiritual 
nourishment to strengthen his soul. So he began to med- 
itate on the infinite glory, the Happiness of the Blessed in 
eternal life, and he entreated God to grant him a foretaste 
of it. When suddenly, while he was still ])raying, there 
appeared to him, surrounded with sphnulor, an angel, with 
a viola in his left hand, and in his right a how. Jjost in 
wonder. Saint Francis gazed on the heavenly messenger, who 
drew Ills how once across the viola, whence issued so suave 
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a melody that the soul of the Saint was ravished^ as it were^ 
and he seemed lifted above all bodily sensation. He said to 
his companions afterwards that had the angel drawn the bow 
once more across the strings, his soul would surely have 
broken its bonds and left the body/^ ^ 

Ecstatic pleasure belongs to the most complex kind of 
facts which can be presented to the mind for study. Such 
a manifest example of mystic alienation as we have just read 
demands quite another treatment, but it was necessary to 
point out at least, in this preliminary examination of mysti- 
cism, to what degree the Absolute can take possession of the 
consciousness, and detaching it from all the other desires, can 
change so extraordinarily the very conditions of life itself. 
The pleasure which is found at the end of this series of mystic 
phenomena is experienced in a portion of man^s nature which 
is no longer distinguishable. Reason and feeling seem con- 
founded and fused into a unique expression, which leaves the 
soul either just ready to die or on the shores of a better 
life. 

5YI._THE limits op mysticism 

I. Scientific Pessimism and mystic Optimism. 

II. The sure and middle ground of Mysticism. 

I. Mysticism rejoices with the most complete and admir- 
able confidence in the spectacle of Nature, calling it a divine 
PoemJ^ It has no hesitations in presence of the 
Absolute, and would, like a spouse, come only with mpne optl 
love and freedom to its embrace. Reason, which 
has had its age of criticism, and Science, made up of de- 
1 Fioretti, p. 170. 
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Kberations and virile patience;, tend to produce a state of 
consciousness altogether the opposite. Shall the mystic 
consciousness be so cramped in its aspirations as to be- 
come deadened ? Should we desire this to be so ? In our 
opinion a harmony is possible. 

No doubt we shall have to encounter scientific pessimism, 
which brings forward all the apparent cruelties;, monstrosities^ 
and contradictions of Nature, and undoes so cleverly the har- 
mony which other minds exaggerate in their conception of 
things. This reaction often puts to rout the dogmatic opti- 
mism which would fain mate a science ” out of the conven- 
tional and the beautiful, but which sees its conceptions falling 
day by day into the rank of pure chimeras, and has nothing 
to put in their place. But the mystic indulges in no optimism 
of this kind. He makes no claim to explain things with the 
ideal which he gets from his Freedom : all he does is to make 
it his moral rule and his esthetic satisfaction. The objcctive- 
ness which he attributes to the Absolute has nothing to fear 
from the slurs of pessimism. In details, the reality may come 
short in the requirements of order, and may be indeed a 
brutal contrast to the desires of perfection which the mystic 
soul bears within ; yet all this cannot trouble him enough to 
shake his confidence. After all, to find an explanation of the 
reality is not that for which he cares ; his desire is to dom- 
inate the reality, by uniting himself, in a union of freedom, to 
the Absolute, far above all the baseness of the world and the 
failures of life. 

That which is not true in itself is not good for conduct, 
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it may be asserted ; that the heart has no privileges over 
science, and therefore mysticism is wrong. But no, this can- 
not be. Every high and comprehensive intelligence knows 
that even for the work of cognizing, not everything has 
to be brought to the scientific form. We may analyze 
and separate in order to know, as much as we will ; we can 
never escape from the conviction that the implicit still re- 
mains at the root of everything, and that in some universal 
unknown substratum, not only are all things plastic in their 
affinities to each other, but they meet with us also, in various 
ways, with our life, our tastes, our heart. Metaphysics it- 
self will not penetrate into truth any further than science, 
unless it consents to be comprehensive of every relation by 
which the mind and things are so closely bound together. 
For practical, industrial science it may be good to oppose 
the term scientific and the term ‘‘ subjective,^^ and to 
labor to grasp the bald facts outside the ego ; but man can 
never come to the knowledge of himself and expand in all 
directions by this method. If science lays claim to the 
title of knowledge,"^^ it must be quick to bring back the 
Idea, the Life, the Ego, into the elements which analysis has 
reduced provisionally to the state of non-ego, and it must 
come to know them just as the vulgar do, with the whole 
soul. 

II. In a mind where there is both science and judgment 
and where ideas are ruled by the Ideal, the mystic fact can- 
not fail of accomplishment. But if a man lack The sure and 

^ middle ground 

both, he can supply the defect by becoming a of Mysticism. 

mystic, upon one condition however, that he goes nowhere for 

6 
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it except to the purest aspirations of the heart. Is not this 
what Goethe meant when lie said, The man who has sci- 
ence and art has Eeligion ; the man who has neither^, let 
him get Eeligion ? Too often in history have we had to 
remark the special absence of this comprehensiveness in 
mysticism. Once lodged in some corner of the Imagination 
or the Desire^ according to the ideas of the time and the 
taste of each land, it has not been possible to make it see 
or love anything else. It gives itself over obstinately to that 
which it has taken for God without enough forethought^ 
whatever the peril of dwarfing the life or wasting the soul. 

Tetishism, Magic^ Gnosis, Theurgy, Asceticism, Alchemy, 
Eitualism, etc., and still more recently, Spiritualism and 
Palladism, — a long list of the terrible degradations of 
mysticism, which weighs heavily on us now, just when we 
seem almost ready to come into touch with the broad and 
integral life of spirit. May the list soon be closed ! 

Mysticism ought never to depart from the formula so 
admirably adapted to it by Aristotle, — dv6 pcairevmQ ai} 

Organic life, Knowledge, Esthetics, Morals make up alto- 
gether but one figure ‘^man^^ — one and the same phase in 
the progress of the possible towards the Infinite. Since it is 
we who are that complex and middle term of Being, our whole 
perfection must consist in learning to know Being and to 
actualize it integrally in the individual and in the species. 
Man will never attain for liimaclf to Unity, to Good unless 
he endeavors to harmonize all his acts, to bring all his 
qualities into equilibrium. Most of our practical or s])('cula- 


To play ilic man. 
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tive errors come from the preponderance of some one idea 
or one desire^ which has taken hold in the consciousness, of 
an activity which should have been divided up and put to 
use there and elsewhere. Mysticism has oftenest been the 
preponderance of the spiritual activity ; and has misled the 
intelligence from that side, and even has injured the moral 
character. We are bound up with the ensemble of natural 
causes by organic life: we must not seek to depart from 
them to learn more, nor must we separate our conduct from 
that of the things which together with us form one system. 
We have, it is true, a singular autonomy in Freedom which 
calls us to special destinies : but in order not to exaggerate 
our sense of these destinies, we must remember that an atom 
can prevent our mind from fulfilling its highest functions, 
and that gross stimulants often produce effects which we 
consider pure and delicate. 

K few grains of coffee have the power of stimulating the 
Eeason, giving spur to eloquence, and perhaps of increasing 
Freedom. 

Up to this point we have defined, as far as lies in our 
power, the object of the mystic consciousness as the ^^Un- 
knowable.’*' By thus naming it we have put ourselves on 
the side of agnosticism, and the agreement is not only in 
name. No one can ^‘’know^-’ the Absolute, and for this 
reason it might have been better to call mysticism an ^‘'ex- 
perience instead of a knowledge.*'^ But what kind of 
experience is it ? Not an experience through the senses, and 
not through pure Eeason. The truest expression we can use 
seems to be Pascal’s phrase, God known of the Heart.-” 
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It is quite true that it is by means of the sensibility 
(senses and imagination) that we are conscious of the Abso- 
lute; yet it is a use of the sensibility unlike all others. This 
we shall call menial symbolism : and we shall see that, al- 
though the heart does not furnish images distinct from 
those of common experience, it has some intuition properly 
so called. The word heart will serve us exactly to desig- 
nate the share that Preedom has in the mystic experience. 



SECOND PART 

SYMBOLS 

The facts which the mystic consciousness claims as its 
own, hear all together the name of Inspiration. Now, if 
we can succeed in giving some precision to the idea In- 
spiration/*^ which participates in the indetermination of 
Freedom itself, we shall find the only intellectual thing in 
mysticism to be the analogical representations of the Abso- 
lute. Therefore the only thing that remains to be ex- 
plained is the presence, in the mystical consciousness, of 
the symbols- 



CHAPTER FIRST 


COlSrCEENING INSPIEATION 
§ L — STATE OF THE QUESTION 

1. Eeason alone is a priori: Inspiration is only a fact to be verified 
a posteriori, 

II. Autonomy of the mystical consciousness. 

III. Mystic Esotericism. 

IV. Inspiration is merely an intensified state of consciousness. 

1. Ikspieation is a fact which requires^ in order to give a 
critical notion of it^ to be treated as object outside the con- 
Reason alone sciousncss of rationalist, believer, or positivist. 

i^h'pnory 

Jniy aSto Bverj one agrees, from this point of view, that h 
•posteriori. ^ priori there is no such thing as Inspiration. Just 
as truly as that a greyhound cannot leap over his own 
shadow, Eeason cannot find support outside herself to 
extend her intuitions. We have no authority to expect 
increase of knowledge by any other ways than mental evolu- 
tion, individual or general. This is not a denial of Inspira- 
tion, but if we wish to preserve this idea from interminable 
confusion, we must not distinguish it at all essentially from 
the Eeason of which we are humanly conscious : it would 
not be any more logical to do so than to try to prove mir- 
acles a priori* 

Thus mystic facts, like all other facts, can only be 
‘"^proved^^ according to the rules of criticism, rational or 
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historical. There are hooks whose intellectual transcendence 
we simply have to jpostulate^ or actions whose morality could 
not be explained by mere effort of the human will alone. 
This is all we can look for under the words Inspiration^** 
and Grace.^^ 

We shall soon discover that inspired Season and inspiring 
Eeason are not to be found in a relation of simple contact^ 
but that their reciprocal inwardness must reach an actual 
identity. The mystic fact, it is true, consists in an aliena- 
tion**** of the highest interest, we must allow, but the word 
does not concern, either immediately or remotely, Eeason as 
a perfect whole, its identity being never more apparent than 
in the acts or phenomena under our consideration. 

n. Faith,’* in the ordinary sense of acceptance of 
the mind of others,” is entirely foreign to our subject. Any 
interest which Mysticism may inspire is because it Atitonomy o£ 

the mystical 

asserts itself as a pre-eminently original state of consciousness, 
consciousness; without derogation to all that bears the 
most respected name of authority, it offers itself to us as 
a condition of mind and heart of the most perfect in- 
dependence. The word authority ,**** besides, has its deriva- 
tion in auctor, which signifies an augmentation. In the sense 
of repressing the intellect ” or inhibiting thought ” there 
is no such thing as authority. As regards the intelligence, 
authority consists only in promoting a sane curiosity and in 
securing fresh evidence. It is merely a power of suggestion. 
The social state implies means of protection, of solidarity, 
of stimulus to progress of all kinds intrusted to the hands 
of one or many; but the creative initiatives. Life, Genius, 
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Holiness, are declared of themselves^ and receive their laws 
in the Absolute only, where by nature they belong. Noth- 
ing is so apparent throughout History as this autonomy of 
First Principles in the conscience where they are incarnate, 
and nothing shows more clearly how altogether relative is 
the acceptation of the word ‘"‘'authority/^ 

Mystic activity is found to be included in the universal 
activity, and in the expansive impulse of the Absolute (which 
is but the synthesis of first principles) forever going forth 
to manifest itself in Life, in Eeason, and in Freedom. Every 
positive acquisition made in any order of facts whatever, 
comes from the eternal principles where things are true and 
good in essence, before manifesting themselves as such in 
Time. According to Pascal we really owe the reverence of 
antiquity to these new things when they have been suffi- 
ciently tried, and not to the opinions, however ancient they 
may be, which have taken their place.^ 

HI. Mystical books, in so far as they make an effect 
upon us that is special and appreciable to the consciousness, 
Mystic Eso- properly under the domain of Criticism, like 
tencism. qyqyj othcr experience and psychological fact. 
But there is one reservation permissible, which is, that less 
than any other class of works do they belong to every one. 
Science, Art, pure Philosophy, all have their esotcricisrn, 
and probably no mind has ever existed so comprehensive as 
not to find itself unfamiliar in some region of tlie knowablc. 
In the immense region of the things of the soul, how could 
there be an esotericism more intimate and more reserved 

1 'Fragment <Fmi TralU sur le vide ; ed. class. (Ic E. llavet, p. 597. 
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than the mystic ? To arrive at this state of consciousness^ 
which has given to certain men power for such distinction 
among all others in character and in life^ requires an assem- 
blage of mental and moral conditions more rare than Genius 
itself. 

Whatever any one may think about Mysticism^ it must be 
acknowledged that it exists. It is vain to argue ^Hhat 
nothing is more subjective/^ for^ though the objection is 
true^ it does not alter the fact, if, even, it does not heighten 
its value.^ The mystic sense is nearest to the soul, no doubt, 
and makes less demand for expression in words than the poetic 
faculty and other special tendencies of the mind ; and though 
we shall see that terrible abuses may lurk behind this sub- 
jectivity, we must not think that all criterion is lacking. 
And without a really profound and critical examination no 
one has a right to judge. 

Moreover, has Mysticism no place in other consciences but 
those which seem exclusively devoted to it ? Perhaps there 
is no tendency which has so wide a psychological dominion 
over the whole world. Mysticism has its adepts everywhere. 
Besides actual mystics, how many others are there who carry 
into Art, Literature, and even into Science itself that pursuit 
of the Infinite which constitutes a fact as human, as universal, 
as Eeason itself ? Much less than this would be enough to 
justify our researches, and to prove that there is a middle 

^ Let a man read a chapter of Isaiah, whatever opinion he may have of it 
from a purely intellectual point of view, he cannot fail, if he have any harmony 
of soul in him, to he stirred to a high emotional tone by its lofty strain of feel- 
ing and grandeur of conception. — Maudsmy, Thysiologie de V jEs>pnt, 
par Herzen, p. 341. 
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place for truth between the negations a priori of naturalism^ 
and a mystic intemperance which would make all things 
divine. 

lY* It would be too bold perhaps to lay down positive 
rules of mystic judgment. Who can say when the men- 
inspirfttionis energy begins to transcend the natural powers 
tensifiedS of the mind ^ What critical signs can be given of 

of conscious- 

ness. rational transcendence of w^orks which are called 

inspired? On this question we take a ground opposed to 
that of the vague and isolated mystics who have leaned 
towards occultism. The transcendency of Genius has been 
shown to consist in the union of the two apparently contrary 
characteristics of originality in universality.^*^ There is no 
other transcendence that can be claimed for mystical books. 
From this point of view, the best part of mystical books> and 
the most manifestly inspired, is by no means the part which 
has produced opinions and sects, that is to say, not that wdiich 
has been most pleasing to certain minds of specially similar 
tastes or interests ; but it has been rather all the pages whose 
religious esotericism accords with the best wills and best judg- 
ments of all countries and all times. When the barriers of sects 
have once fallen, there is nothing left but that PMlompkia 
perenniSf which> in its various degrees, is the true, sole, and 
divine Eevelation. The reason why mystic books have out- 
lasted all others is because they show to man things in him- 
self which he does not know about, and because they have 
helped him more than any other books to gain knowledge of 
these things. 

^^The word of God,^*^ says Saint Paul, ^^is quick and 
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powerful, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and body/*’ ^ Under ordinary conditions, man has only the 
process of artificial duplication, which we call reflection 
whereby to learn himself. But let us suppose for one mo- 
ment a Consciousness which has engendered ours, and which 
knows it as a workman knows his works, each of whose ele- 
ments he has counted and whose essential combinations he 
has thought out. By an application, not figurative but real, 
to this consciousness, the archetype of our own, the Inspired 
one would know himself eminently according to the word 
which Theology applies to God himself; he would perceive 
all details of his structural being alive and spiritual; he 
would know how to compare them and how to bring unity 
into that multitude of actions and reactions which form them- 
selves between the world and us, and which are translated, in 
the empirical state, into such distinct facts as ideas,*^^ pleas- 
ures,*’’^ needs, etc. ; he would have an active sense of all the 
possibilities of Freedom, and at last understand for himself 
that Good which our love can never exhaust, and which gives 
indefinite hope to our desires. Let us call it Inspiration,”'-’ 
Faith, Suggestion,^'' etc.; if such a thing is possible, 
if the consciousness is able to reach such an alienation, 
and to lay hold of itself and things in such a representative 
act, there is no higher psychological hypothesis that can be 
made. 


1 Hcb. iv. 12. 
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5 II. IDENTITY OE EEASON AND INSPIEATION 

I» Continuous progross of Ee3.son. *. Comuiou-Souso^^ Genius^ 
Proptecy. 

II. Concerning Poetic Inspiration. 

III. The aberrations of Mysticism in search of its own transcendence. 

IV. Eeason can be determined by nothing but itself; Unity is its act. 

V. Inspiration communicates with. Eeason through evidence. 

I. However it may be as to the autonomy of the mystic 
consciousness^ there is nevertheless a governing principle for 
contimions every sort of intellectual privilege^ namely^ ^^that 

progress 

Common-' various ordcrs of knowing must agree the one 
Irophecy?^^^' with the otlier."^-^ That there should be any real 
opposition between Common-Sense, Genius, and even In- 
spiration itself, cannot be admitted. "Whether the thought 
is ordinary or so deeply reflective as to reach the mystical, 
it is always the same spirit, capable on its highest side ol 
touching the secrets of the Absolute, if you will, but the 
law of wEose life is to be constant to itself, and not, under 
any pretext, to shake off its own principles. 

The mind is one; in it alone is Unity, and not in things. 
From the humblest suggestions of Common-Sense to Ecstasy 
itself, all the way is only a progressive manifestation of the 
same essence : always the same adding itself to the 
same.’’ 

Common-Sense is Eeason applying itself to purposes of 
existence. Nevertheless, among all the attributes of Com- 
mon-Sense there is none more important than that of fore- 
seeing infinite possibilities of thinking and feeling '^somo 
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other thing above and beyond itself and its humble prac- 
tical fniictions. 

On another side^ Science^ Poetry, etc., are joined to the 
ordinary state of consciousness without derogating from the 
identity of Eeason, which, mteris parihis, renders all in- 
telligible to all. All men cannot comprehend each other, 
yet the barriers which divide us intellectually are only 
empirical and might be made to disappear by training. 

We will venture this paradox (under promise of returning 
to it later in the course of this work), that if we have among 
us typec of mental evolution or of forms of genius, we must 
look for their origin in that part of man which appears to 
us as Indetermination itself, namely, in Preedom. 

II. Of all the kinds of mental activity which exceed 
Common-Sense, none offers greater psychological interest 
than the one we call Poetry. Concerning 

Poetic Ih' 

Poetic genius has more than mere relations of spiratm. 
resemblance to Inspiration. If the Vates declares that 
it also is full of God it is because poetic toil, more than 
any other purely intellectual effort, lifts the whole soul, and 
puts the Eeason to work with the Imagination. Poetry also 
loves and seeks the Absolute, not for its moral sustenance 
like Eeligion, but to embody reflections of the Infinite and to 
bring more intense life into its Works, It too has to be 
inspired/^ that is, to go out from phenomena and to get into 
the first cause, although in a manner different from that of 
the philosopher or the mystic. The Poet has no more than 
touched the Absolute in thought when, without penetrating 
the least further, he hastens back to the world of Time ; but 
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ids imagination returns thence so heightened that he sees 
the universe and the soul^ under the glowing colors which 
reality could never inspire. Taine quotes the opinion of 
Flauhert the novelist^ showing how nearly the Poetic In- 
spiration can approach certain moments of mystic self-aban- 
donment which we shall shortly consider. In hallucination 
properly so called there is always something of terror : you 
feel that your personality escapes you^ you think that you 
are dying. In the poetic vision, on the contrary, there is 
always a joy: something enters in and takes possession of 
yon. Bui in loth it is equally ime that you are no longer 
conscious where you ^ 

Poetic activity cannot endure — it is soon over, exhausted 
by the effort to represent both the Infinite and the actual. 
Yet that state of consciousness contains information for us 
which we must consider and remember ; the vatcs also 
has access to the spirit which possesses prophets, and through 
that access becomes Poet, that is, ''Creator.’’ Still, the 
differences between the two states remain essential, and the 
first and chief is that the poet makes poetry, nothing more. 
But the Mystic goes in search of the Absolute to obtain life.^ 

Mysticism begins with fear — fear of some universal, in- 
vincible ruling power, and becomes later a desire for union 

^ De Vlntelligence, t. ii., p. GO. 

2 The psychological resenahlances of Poetry and Mysticism arc very close, 
and that which separates them, perhaps all that separates them, is faith. The 
poet is far from identifying himself with his creations as the mystic identifies 
himself with his symbols. Wc may add that both states of constiionsriess arc 
found together in the case of the greatest mystics. Pramns of Assisi loved 
nothing so much as the songs of the troubadours, and There.sa of Avila was 
absorbed in the romances of Spanish chivalry, before either of them had entered 
upon the contemplative life. 
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with that which so rules it.^ When full-grown, the mystic 
consciousness comprehends that its only point of contact 
with the Infinite is in its Freedom^ and it ceases aU at- 
tempt to advance on any other side. Love, in the sense of 
Goodness, Morality, Duty, takes precedence of all else, and 
strives to enlist all the rest of man, his senses, his intelli- 
gence, and all, towards its ends. Love aspires to God, and 
whatever soul is moved by Love, be it poor in gifts or 
powerful, it does not abdicate its original rights. Not to 
pure reason, nor even to the illuminations of Genius, does 
Love attribute its discoveries, but only to itself. In the 
Infinite the Heart ” alone can find sure and firm access, 
by some mystical co-operation of Imagination and Freedom, 
which, to say the least, would be of the greatest interest to 
learn. 

III. Inspiration must not be considered as an experience 
outside of Eeason and quite distinct from our real life. 
The most dangerous and lasting of all the aber- Theabem^ 
rations of mysticism arose from yielding to the 
inordinate desire to establish the fact of some ^aence! 
conscious activity other than Eeason imparted by God to 
the elect only. 

The ancient Gnosis, many of whose elements have been 
assimilated by Christianity, is one of the first examples of 
the confusion which ensues when an attempt is made to 
create distinct faculties in order to pass from the ordinary 
state of consciousness to the knowledge of the Absolute. 

^ There is an excellent chapter on this subject hy M. A. Eeville in les 
FrolSgiomhnes h Tliidoire des Religions. 
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The Gnosis of the Valentinians in Egypt mentions three 
principles, ‘^^body/^ ^^soul/^ spirit/*^ as distinctly realized in 
men, whom they seem thus to divide into three species, not 
reducible among themselves.^ Such men as possess the 

spirit/’ that is to say. Inspiration, are vowed to Gnosis,” 
to Perfection. Those who have merely the ^‘’soul” are 
suited for political life,” and possessing an average Eeason, 
they can neither raise themselves to Gnosis nor be lost in 
matter. The third species seems to have nothing to dis- 
tinguish it greatly from pure animality. 

Not to mention Manichsean dualism, which has repeated 
itself in religious history so often under so many forms, it 
is much to be regretted that many mystics, even such refined 
and discriminating ones as the Victorins of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and so many other orthodox writers, should have 
yielded to the same tendency, which is only restrictive of 
pure Eeason to no purpose.^ In their best moments these 
good minds understood, contrary to the traditions of the 
times, that thoughts of all kinds can have but one formal 
cause, namely, the Word, Eeason, Intellect, whatever it is 
called : but, individually, they were not strong enough to 
grasp the whole truth at one blow. 

We find, therefore, in more than one of Saint Augustine’s 
books, traces of great hesitation when he is about to pro- 


^ Essat snr le Gnosticisme Egyftien, par Amclmoau. 

2 For example, such terms as the following must he condemned : ** When 
the soul is wholly withdrawn into its innermost place, Eeason is doomed to 
silence. The Eeason of the soul sleeps because, ignorant of the cause of 
such happiness, it is not capable of conceiving its origin, its present reality, 
and its purpose.” (Ilugucs do Saint-Victor, trad, par Ilaurcaii, pp. 135-142.) 
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nounce upon the true principles of Inspiration. Once he 
goes so far as to assert, showing that his mind was con- 
fused, that the Holy Spirit and the Genius of evil could 
exist in the Eeason of the same man. "'‘'The prediction 
of things to be fulfilled after the expiration of long periods 
of time, examples of which we meet in profane writings, 
has been called Divination, Perhaps the Genii, Powers 
of the air, have seen from afar the things which they de- 
clared. Perhaps the Holy Angels, to whom God shows 
his Word, and in whom the past and future co-exist, have 
imparted their knowledge of things to men. Perhaps some 
of them have received from the Hol^ Spirit enough natural 
elevation of soul to enable them to perceive direct, with^ 
out angelic mediation, the causality of future thmgs, as 
they are written down in the bosom of the universe, Por 
the powers of the air understand these mysteries super- 
naturally or not, according as He who has all things under 
Him judges best. But they were not worthy of the pro- 
phetic revelation {^per sanctos angelos) which takes place 
either by means of the outer senses, or by images impressed 
on the memory!^ ^ We desired to give an example of the 
confusion into which the Eeason of the best of men is thrown 
when it fails to conceive its own essential unity. The last 
words of the text, however, bring out the true notion of 
the mystic fact which we desire to exhibit. In the intel- 
lectual life there are but variations of intensity, which do 

1 Jbe Trinitate, 1. iv. c. xvii.: Oper. t. iii., p. 116, ed. Paris, 1686. 
To the mind of Saint Augustine the distinction per sanctos angelos does not 
change the substance of the revelation; it is only the mode of transmission 
that is changed. 


7 
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not in any way change the human and universal Reason. 
The transcendence which mystics call Prophecy/ "inspira- 
tion/'’ and so forth, only augments the intellectual power^ 
as much as you will, hut always identically, according to 
the principles which are its life and law. What is it that 
distinguishes one intelligence from another if it is not its 
power of representation alonoy the way more or less felici- 
tous in which each consciousness brings face to face the 
objects on which the Judgment must be exercised? Great 
mystics, like great geniuses, have always been extraordinary 
through power of Imagination. If we may say that it is the 
Reason itself which is exalted to the state of Inspiration, 
there appears to us to be only one criterion; one in fact 
most difficult of application, and it is the one which would 
serve (were such a thing possible) to make the moral dis- 
tinction of characters. The standard of moral requirements 
may vary for every conscience; there are certain desires of 
Progress which the whole world docs not experience, and 
it is on this side that reason can exceed herself. The Abso- 
lute is present only in the Infinite; but in us all is "‘‘finite/' 
except Preedom. 

IV. There must be no attempt to divorce Inspiration and 
Reason. It would be better for man to remain without that 
Reason can be intellectual aud moral addition which mystics 

detexrmned by i ^ i i i i i /* i • 

nothing but seek in the Absolute, better for mm to go on 
Its act. working, as best he can with the innate means at 
his disposal, for the extension of his knowledge and his 
morals, than to risk the consequences of an imaginary In- 
spiration which did not have the impregnable criterion of 
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Evidence and Identity, Season, like Life, is only suscep- 
tible of inner augmentation by effects immanent to their 
proper cause; both go on always in the same line, and 
what we call progress,” is nothing but the development 
of Identity. The alteration of life is death, the alteration 
of Season is madness. Mystic alienation, as we shall learn, 
has no characteristics which contradict this rational notion 
of Progress. 

An hypothesis in which Season is not self-determined can- 
not be made, not even for the definition of Inspiration. 
Season has an absolutely uniform development, and can only 
grow in fulness, that is to say, as it draws more intuitions or 
ideas into its immutable Unity. Progress, for it, consists in 
comprehending ” more things, and constantly covering other 
portions of the knowable, while within itself there is no 
same,^^ no other,” but only Unity. In its progress, Sea- 
son does not move : it is things which, as images or ideas, 

are forever moving out of confusion and division into unity. 

* 

By constant renewal of its own proper act, Season does noth- 
ing but dominate more and more all that is not itself, without 
mingling anything of itself or suffering any change. The 
diverse aspires to return to the ^^same,” the manifold” 
to the one,” and this aspiration for unity, which seems to 
exist as much outside of us as in us, becomes o%t Season so 
far as we are conscious of it. But is it by becoming con- 
scious of this unity of the world that we absorb it into our- 
selves ? Has it not existed without us and before we w’ere ? 
The primordial unity of things both formal and creative is 
the true Season of which we bear some reflections in our con- 
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sciousness. Could ve succeed completelj in leducing the 
diverse to the One^, and fixing it there firmly, we should 
attain the Absolute, and we should be, like God, act pure. 

There is therefore but one and the same Eeason, whether 
we call it natural ” or divine.^^ In what, then, does this 
substantial identity consist if not in the criterion which we 
use for the purpose of admitting into the mind knowledge 
of all kinds, innate or acquired, natural or mystical ? 

We do not mean to say by this that all the knowledge 
not to be brought within the proportions of common-sense 
must be sacrificed, nor that all esotericism must be condemned. 
We do not arrive at truth intuitively by one single act, but 
by a consensus of efforts or acts of many kinds, which each of 
us is more or less capable of making. That this consensus of 
the whole soul is most felicitously accomplished in the mys- 
tic consciousness, we are permitted to believe ; and he who 
believes it cannot fail to recognize in Mysticism the most 
subjective of our experiences and also the most beautiful. 
But, at least, let us take the greatest care not to confound 
this esotericism, so pure of all passion, with that subtle 
self-will called Tanaticism.^'^ 

V. At each step Eeason lives by Evidence. Where 


Inspiration 
communicates 
with Eeason 
through 
evidence. 


evidence is lacking there is nothing to put in its 
place. The moral energies of Faith have nothing 
in common with the abuses of Occultism. 
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§ III. — COlSrCEENINa THE INTELLECTUAL TEAN- 
SCENUENCE CALLED INSPIEATION 

I. Inspiration according to Saint Panl. 

II. Theological obscurity regarding the nature of Inspiration. 

III. Unanimous sentiment which attributes Inspiration to a moral 
transcendence followed by illumination of the Imagination. 
lY. Mental mechanism of Inspiration. 

I. It would be interesting to gather the notion of Inspira- 
tion from the consciousness of Prophets themselves^ or from 
the nearest possible point. The followings there- inspiration 

according to 

fore, is a text from Saint Paul on the subject: SamtPaui. 

God hath revealed them unto us by the Spirit^ for the Spirit 
searcheth all things^ yea, the deep things of the Absolute. 
YPliat man knoweth the things of a man save through iden- 
tity of consciousness with him? Even so of the things of 
God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God. Now we 
have received, not the Spirit which is of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God. Spiritual things we say only to 
spiritual souls. . . . Man in his natural state receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God. . . . The Spiritual man 
is able to judge all things.^*" (1 Cor. ii. 10-15.) We 
need look no further for the moment of transcendence when 
the spirit begins to call itself divine.’’^ It is enough for us 
that at this point there is nothing but augment^ and not a 
change from ^^the same^'^ to ^^the other.'^^ Indeed, if this 
text says anything, it says plainly that the Inspiration takes 
place through the consciousness or by assimilation, and that 
the Absolute gives intimation of himself as the same to the 
same, in like manner, the author expressly says, as if in the 
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empirical order two men could meet in a common conscious- 
ness. The terms spiritual man and natural man used 
hj Saint Paul do not at all intend to convey that there is 
any mystic power of intuition distinct from the spirit itself. 
This mental afBnity with the Absolute^ which not every one 
is aware of^ is not constitutive in its nature. We must look 
to Freedom to find its principles. If any man soever will 
search his own hearty he will always find there secrets of 
the transcendence which enable us to pass from the state 
of nature to God. 

II. Unfortunately it is impossible to find in the Christian 
Fathers a satisfactory theory of Inspiration ; none of their 
Theological theories have sufficient breadth and unity to give 
ga!a?ng\T us philosophical satisfaction. Upon this question 

nature of In- ^ 

spiration. exegetical reasonings have interfered with the in- 
telligence of such minds as Saint Augustine^s and Saint 
Thomases, of which we may soon convince ourselves. 

If we go to the Summa Theologica for enlightenment 
upon the mental mechanism of prophecy, how far do wc 
seem from the perfect continuity so admirable in the Aris- 
totelian thought carried out by Albertus Magnus and Saint 
Thomas. We meet here an ill-defined Inspiration scattered 
all along the whole field of Knowledge; the naturalistic 
genius of Solomon being taken to be as much a part of it 
as the most marvellous of revelations.^ Sometimes Prophecy 
is represented as a perfectly conscious act, and again as an 

1 Summa Theol.^ Q. clxxi., a. iii. corp. a. “Sccimdus graclus 

Proplietisc est cum aliquis ex interiori luminc illusiratur ad oognoscendum 
aliqua quae tamen mn excedunt I'mites nafnralU coput'ionu : shut dioitur de 
SaJomone, etc.” {Th, q. clxxiv. a. ii. ad. ct a. iii., corp.) 
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unconscious fact.^ But especially are the essential laws of 
intelligence openly violated. We are told^ for example, 
that the intellectual act has been sometimes divided among 
several consciousnesses, one having received from one side 
the species or images intended for the Revelation, while 
the work of intellection was reserved for another.^ We are 
also told that there are cases in which the general notions 
(called by Saint Thomas mtelligille sjpeoiei) divinely pre- 
sented to the mind are not abstracted from anything, not 
even from the most secret pictures of the memory.^ As if 
it could be admitted that God had created abstractions, or 
caused light to shine with no object to shine upon! It 
was in order not to disturb received interpretations of such 
matters that the author was guilty of contradictions. But 

1 “PropEetia primo et principaliter consistit in cognition e.” (Q. clxxi., 
a. i., corp. a.) “Alio modo mens PropEetse instruitar per instinctmn qnem- 
dam occultissimnm quern nescientes htmma mentes 'patiuntur'^ (Ib» a. 
V, corp. a.) 

2 “ Per donum proplietiae confertur aliquid humanse menti supra id quod 
pertinet ad naturalem facultatem quantum ad utrumque, scilicet, et quantum ad 
judicium per induxum lu minis inteUectualis et quantiim ad acceptionem seu 
representationem rcrum, quaj fit per aliquas species. . . . Lumen autem intel- 
ligibile quandoque quidem imprimitur menti liumanse divinitus ad judicandum 
ea qua ah aliis visa sunt. ... Sic igitur patet quod px-oplietica revelatio 
quandoque quidem fit per solam luminis influentiam: quandoque autem per 
species de novo impressas vel aliter ordinatas.” (q. clxxiii., a. 2, corp. art.) 

® “ Proplietica revelatio fit . . . secundo secundum immixtionem intelligi- 
hilium specierum . . . per hoc quod mens prophet® illustratur intelligibile 
lumine wxiformatur inteJIigihilibus specielms*^ {Ih. q. clxxiii., a. iii, corp. a.) 
Rcprsesentantur autem rcrum similitudines divinitiis menti prophet® quan- 
dbque quidem mcdiante sensu . . . quandoque autem per formas imaginarias 
. . . sive etiam imprimendo species intelligihUes ipsi mentis sicut patent de Ids 
qui acclpiuni scientiam vel sapientiam mfusam. sicut Salomon et Aposioh. [lb. 
a. 2, corp. a. ) Manifestum est autem quod manifestatio ventatis qua fit per 
nudam contemplationem ipsius veritatis potior est quam ilia qua Jit mh simili- 
tudine corporalium rerum.^' (Q. clxxiv., a. 2, corp. a.) 
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it is only necessary to consult the Theological Christianity 
of the first ages, or merely certain books of Saint Aagus- 
tine^s, to ascertain how very slight a basis the reasonings 
rested on for the notion of Inspiration, already traditional 
in the fifth century.^ They were trying to apply a method 
of literal criticism to those mystical narratives whose soul of 
profound and eternal truth lay concealed under the naivetes 
of the letter. They believed that by so doing things purely 
moral which appear only under the concentrated rays of the 
whole conscience could be reduced to a science, and they 
entered on paths without issue. 

ITT . But, in order to avoid digression, the important fact 
to be remembered is that when Christian opinion can be 
Unanimous disengaged from the subtilities of Exegesis, it 

sentiment ^ 

uSspiraton accords entirely with Le livre cles Ejares, and 

the Traite tlieologico politico of Spinoza, upon 

lowed by illu- 

the nature of the prophetic act.^ We may derive 
from them a sort of universal definition of Inspiration resting 
upon two points : 1st, the moral application of Beason to the 

1 It is specially well to read tlie interpretation of the Vision of Abraham 
by the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii.). In the literal sense of the apparition 
there are three persons who several times become one, and again separate into 
three. We can well imagine how this must have confused Saint Augustine, and 
how much pains and trouble he would take to explain this passage in its literal 
sense. It would have been so simple could he have recognized in it a purely 
subjective and symbolical vision. (V. LiJ). conir. Maxiw.., i., vi., 2 B, Oper., 
t. vi. p. 319, 320,) 

2 In this connection we cite the following passage from Spinoza: Since the 
Prophets saw into divine revelations through their imagination, it would 
appear that their faculty of perception went far beyond the limits of the 
inidcrstaiiding ; for, with words and images it is possible to form a much 
greater number of ideas than with the principles and notions upon which all 
our natural knowledge is founded.^’ (Traita thooL polit., p. 33.) 
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Absolute; My the production of mystical symbols in the 
Imagination. 

Every mystical fact worthy of attention is divisible into 
two elements, the one imaginative/^ the other rational/"’ 
the second of which is anterior to the first, at least logically. 

The active hitellect Jiows direct only u^on the rational 
faculty y and causes it to joass to Act; and through the rational 
faculty the efflux reaches the imaginative faculty. This is 
the true concefflion of TrojjJiecyJ^ ^ Had this principle 
been recognized, much serious confusion would have been 
spared concerning the objectivity of mystic phenomena such 
as voices, apparitions, and so forth, from which the best of 
Christian minds, among them Saint Augustine and Saint 
Thomas, have not been saved. 

Eor the explanation of this “ effusion of the divine 
Intellect, which is the essential fact of Inspiration, Saint 
Thomas had no need to renounce his doctrine of natural 
Knowledge. He blames either Averroes or Avicenna for 
having placed the' origin of our ideas, under various heads, 
in the divine Intelligence : but did he really believe the 
human intellect so sufficient of itself that the increate light, 
the Word, could remain completely foreign to our rational 
life? Taking at its minimum signification the words of 
Saint John : That is the true light of the Word which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world f our Chris- 
tian Doctor might easily deny that human reason needs any 
transcendence when applied naturally to its own object, 
which is to know the world and itself ; but he could never 

1 Maimowide, Zivre dos UgareSf trad, de Munk ii® p., ck. xxxvii. p. 298, 
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have succeeded in reducing the relations of our mind with 
Godj since such Telations exist, to anything less than afdni- 
ties of origin. The increate Light would necessarily re- 
main distinct from all that is not properly thought, that 
is, from all that is thought by means of species:"’ either 
in some manner we do touch it at an extreme point of 
our individual existence, or we ought not even to con- 
sider it, for it would have no existence so far as we are 
concerned. 

IV. There is in Philosophy a current of uninterrupted 
opinion in favor of the principle, which Averroes has estab- 
Meutumecto- Ushed more clearly than any one else, of the 
,t Transcendence of the intellectual power.” The 
theories of the “ active Intellect ” (and of all Intellectualism 
in general), of Idealism, of Ontologism, etc., notwithstanding 
their original form, are only variations on the theme of 
Transcendence. In any one of tliese systems there is all 
the mysticism needed to explain Inspiration. 

For acts of natural knowledge, the intelligible is at our 
disposition hidden away in things ; we draw from its sources 
by a series of operations, which range all the way from sen- 
sation to the most general ideas. Mystic knowledge cannot 
relieve us from the necessity of abstracting the intelligible 
from some sensible substratum ; otherwise there would be an 
absorption of our spirit in the divine nature. In fact only 
in God does the intelligible make but one with the intellect; 
in Him being and knowing are not distinguishable : but in 
us the knowing has to he made; that is to say, our intelli- 
gence, which pre-exists in a state of undefined possibility, 
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finds itself determined by objects to be tnown^ — by ^^tbis’’ 
or ‘^‘^tliat,’’ Mystic knowledge differs from experience by its 
conditions of hiwardness ; withdrawn from phenomena^ it 
endeavors to bring the whole mental life within the soul. 
TherOj under the marvellous action of Desire (or Grace) 
our mind is written over with symbolical characters. The 
psychological law of intelligibility is not broken^ but our 
intelligence reads in itself, and not in things, all that it 
brings back from its communings ^^with God.-’^ 

Not merely pure Season, nor the imagination by itself, but 
the whole of the mind is thus raised to the mystic state. How- 
ever much the rational faculty may grow, alone it will never 
make an Inspired or a Prophet” out of a scholar or 
a philosopher. The fact of Inspiration consists precisely in 
the ^ro;poTtional augmentation of the imaginative power and 
the Season.^ When the imaginative power dominates in 
an intellectual temperament, it may produce very good results 
for Knowing, even if combined with a Season of moderate 
capacity ; it would seem that such abundance of light suc- 
ceeds in making clear to the consciousness the subtle details 
or the profounder depths imperceptible to a stronger Season 
with less imagination. The mind of the thinker or scholar 
has juster vision, but the man of strong imagination sees 
things so much more vividly that he obtains a better intu- 

^ Learn tliat Propliecy is an emanation from God which flows, through 
the intermediaiy of the active Intellect, upon the rational Faculty first and 
then upon the imaginative Faculty ; it is the highest degree of a man, and 
the term of perfection to which the species may aspire ; and this state is the 
highest perfection of the imaginative Faculty. — Maimonipe, Livre des 
ch. xxxvi. 
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itioa of them, at least with regard to certain subjects which 
do not require too strict an attention nor a logical sequence 
too prolougedd 

Perhaps there is actual opposition between, these two 
intellectual temperaments, and in fact they are seldom found 
together. This rare combination, and the plenitude of the 
mental life, find fulfilment in the mystic fact. Season, 
directed towards the Absolute, not out of curiosity, but from 
purest desire, calls forth an emanation of the active In- 
tellect. When we direct the attention towards things to grasp 
them scientifically, intellectual light comes to us slowly and 
painfully, but the emanation from the source itself is most 
like the wide effulgence of daylight; and the transports of 
Desire, through which the divine flood reaches us, spreading 
over the whole soul, the Imagination, as well as the Beason, 
becomes all activity ; the whole consciousness is flooded with 
light to unknown depths, under the gaze of love from which 
nothing escapes. In this state, intensity of vision and sure- 
ness of judgment are equal; and the things which the 
“ Seer ” brings back with him when he returns to ordinary 
life are not merely partial impressions and the separate knowl- 
edge of ^'science” or "poetry,” — they are truths which 
embrace the world, life, conduct, and in one word, the whole 
consciousness. 

1 If the emanation flows into the imaginative Faculty only, and if the 
rational Faculty remains behind, either on account of original structure or 
from disuse, then is constituted the class of men called men of the State, 
diviners. There come to men of this class, even when they are awake, won- 
derful visions . . . similar to prophetic visions. . . . They delight much in 
them, believing that they have acquired all sciences without study.’^ (Lwre 
des lSga>rSSf ch. sxxvii.) 
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It is plain^ therefore^ that the question of Inspiration can- 
not be put in these terms, the mystic idea reaching the 
consciousness without passing through the side paths of 
abstraction ; ’’ for we should thus seem to forget that in 
no case does the idea cease to be representative/"^ that is 
to say, wholly in images. The mystic hypothesis opens a way 
for the access of God to our minds, not on the side of the 
senses, but at that rational summit where our consciousness 
tends towards him as it were. It is a moral emotion, which 
gives momentum to the whole mind; as a consequence of this 
fact (which we shall endeavor to condition as far as possible), 
the mystical conception begins with the phenomena of im- 
agination, and, provided nothing intervenes to disturb or 
interrupt, it is completed by an act of powerful intellection.^ 


§ IV. — EEASON AOT) THE DIVINE WOED 

I. Identity of human Eeason and the divine Word. 

II. Mystical conditions of the consciousness of Christ. 

III. The hypostatic Union and the “ spiritual fact.” 

IV. The Personality. 

I. In this study of the Word incarnate/^ no encroach- 
ment of pure Eeason on the domain of Theology is involved. 
Every one will agree that we are not overstepping huma^^Eeason 
our proper limits when they reflect with what 
eclectic freedom theological Christianity itself began by draw- 
ing from Greek philosophy, from mystical Eastern books, 

1 Of. Saint Augustine, Epist. cxii. “Dfi- videndo Deo Tract, de Genesi 
ad litt., 1. xii. ; Tract, de Trinitate, 1. iv. St. Th. Aquinas, Gumma Tlieot^ 
ii% ii*®, q. clxxi-clxxiv. 
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from the Gnosis^ and when they reflect that it owes it to 
these sources that it has taken form as a didactic matter, 
a science/'^ ^ 

The notion of the "'incarnate Word"" may be compared 
with the notion of "Creation."" The "passage from the 
Absolute to phenomena/" or, inversely, "from phenomena 
to the Absolute,"" is almost the whole content of both the 
one and the other. The word " Creation "" answers to the 
mystery of Force, and the supreme mystic fact, the Christ, 
answers to the mystery of Season. The first would explain 
how from one came the manifold, and the second, how the 
manifold returns to one. Could we comprehend this recip- 
rocal becoming, we should no longer need to seek for the 
origin of things nor for the origin of our mind. Being is 
divided in Time and developed in Space, but by an op- 
posed act. Unity tends to repossess itself in the conscious- 
ness, and to triumph over the division and instability of 
phenomena; and perhaps all questions of origin, rational 
as well as theological, must be brought back to this double 
fact. "A subsisting reason"" is the phrase which would 
answer at once all these questions. Saint Thomas thus 
brings the notion of the Word and the notion of Eeason 
into the identity of the human consciousness : " There is 
nothing which approaches so nearly the " Incarnation of the 
Word," as the union of spirit and body, . . . and this re- 
semblance would be even more complete if the Spirit were 

1 Theology consists of two elements, the one rational and derived from psy- 
chological observation and every free specnlaiion of human genius, the other 
mystical and taken from the special and symbolical experiences of Ecvealers and 
Prophets. 
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one and the same for all men_, as has been claimed by some 
persons. If we accept this hypothesis we should only have 
to say that Spirit had renewed the act of its union with that 
which proceeds from human conception. Q;iwd IntellectuSs 
prm ewistem hoc moclo^ cle novo coneepitd Jiominis uniatur. 
It is in tins sense that we repeat in the creed of Saint 
Athanasius : ^ The divinity and the man are one sole Christy 
as Eeason and the flesh are one sole man."^ . . . But never- 
theless this comparison is incomplete : the Word could unite 
itself to our nature in an identity much more wonderful 
than that in which the spirit is united to the body . . . 
because the intellectual nature already participates in the 
Word in an eminent identity, 

n. There is no expression wliich represents more vividly 
the mystic fact — the union of transcendent Eeason with 
our consciousness — than the words of Saint 
John, He who hath the Bride is the Bride- 
groom : but the friend of the bridegroom standeth near and 
rejoiceth greatly that he hears the bridegroom^s voice.*^^ 
Divine Eeason, here called ^^the Bride, has consummated 
once, in Time, its union with the spirit of man ; the Christ, 
therefore, according to this theological formula, is at once the 
fulness of the intellectual life and of the mystical life.^ All 
individual Revelations are only vibrations of the Word, heard 
like an echo in the multitude of prophetic consciences. 

1 St. Th. Aq. Summ. contra Gentiles^ 1. iv., c. xli. 

2 Et per creaturam mutabilem cum admoncmur ad veritatem stabilem 
ducimur, ubi vere discimus, ctim stamus et audimus eum et gaudio gaudemus 
propter vocem sponsi, reddentes nos nnde sumus. — Augustine, Liher Confess. 
xi. c. viii. 
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Next let ns note the characteristic which^ together with 
the hypostatic unions constitutes almost the whole mystic 
psychology of Christ.^ Divine Eeasoii having co-existed 
with all the rest of consciousness from the first instant of 
Clirist^’s existence^ none of the mystical phenomena which 
constitute or accompany ^‘‘Inspiration” properly so called^ 
could have occurred in his person. Seers or prophets expe- 
rience that which religious books themselves call alienatio 
'mentis^ because they pass into possession of the Absolute 
exce;ptionally y by an extraordinary action of the active 
Intellect.” But this very Intellect was in Christy of ordi- 
nary as well as chief rights by virtue of the hypostatic 
union; for him^ therefore, there could be no occasion for 

alienation ” nor for any act of transcendence.^ Christ 
was constantly and personally actuated by the Absolute, 
Although that which philosophers call divine thought, pure 

^ We have in view here of course only the human nature of Christ. Theology 
distinguishes in Christ : first, divine science ; second, the beatific vision ; third, 
infused science; fourth, natui’al or acquired” knowledge (St. Th. 3®p. q, ix. 
xii. ) The last only comes in the order of our inquiry. Moreover, Theology 
does not seem any less attentive to the distinction of natures in Christ than to 
the unity of Person, and, no doubt, does not desire to sec these different sorts 
of knowledge mingled in an identity of consciousness ; such identity would be 
sufficient to destroy the dogma of the distinction. Our part, therefore, is defi- 
nitely appointed, and it comprises all which could have entered into the human 
consciousness of Christ; we shut out by these words even those attributes 
which lie half way between the divinity and man and which are suited only 
to the hypothetical nature of angels. 

2 We acknowledge that when we come to consider some of the gospel facts 
they seem to have all the marks of mystic alienation. How can the three temp- 
tations in the desert, the apparition of angels in the garden of Olives, etc., be 
interpreted in an objective sense ? However, upon the precise point which we 
have under consideration we adhere to the theological theses as if these exegeti- 
cal difficulties did not exist. 
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act^-* could not occur in his consciousness/ yet, at leasts all 
the incalculable resources that the human imagination can 
offer for the elaboration of ideas and for the work of know- 
ing were effectively employed in Christ for the service of the 
Word/ ^^Anima Christi per scientiam acquisitatam scivit 
omnia ilia quse possunt sciri per actionem intellectus agentis.’’^ 
Our intellectual progress is subject to limits which Christ 
himself^ ^^true man/^ did not exceed/ The surplus of 
divine Eeason which the soul of Christ could not utilize^ 
remained out of Time, and was active out of Time ; and on 
this account Christ, being united to this Reason more per- 
sonally than any man ever was, also longed more ardently to 
reunite himself to it utterly and to return again to pure Act. 
" If you loved me you would rejoice that I go to the Father, 
because my Father is greater than I. . . Father, glorify 

thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.'^^ ^ 

ITT . The mystic problem of the incarnate Word’’ is 
rarely stated in exact terms. — That it should be possible 
for pure and human Reason to define itself and Theh^o; 
disengage itself from logical or physiological ob- and the 

° ^ “spiritual 

jections : that it should take consistency as the 
distinct and dominating fact of all others which it ought 
to be, contains the whole matter. 

How can transcendent Reason, if it exists, exist in Time, 
with man’s Reason? It would seem more possible that 
originally they are the same Reason, and that they really 

1 S. Th. p. q. X., a. 1. 4 s. Th. q. x., a. S, 3. 

2 S. Th. q. ix., a. 3, 4 ; q. xii., a. 1, 2. ^ John xiv. 28 ; xvii. 5. 

® II), q. xii., a. 1. 


8 
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meet^ as some of the most opposed thinkers have believed_, 
in ^Hhe world of ideas/^ in the intelligible/^ in the 

kingdom of ends/"" however it may be called. This would 
seem to be the meaning of the gospel passages : God is 
Spirit ; That which is born of the Spirit is spirit ; I and 

my Father are one ; etc.^ The genesis of Eeason is logi- 
cally the same fact as the mystic genesis of Christ. It is true 
that Christian mysticism likes better to use the idea of Per- 
sonahty^'’ than that of Eeason/^ and that^ as Person/^ 
something more substantial than power or faculty is 
introduced into the world by the Word of God ; but which- 
ever way it is stated the question remains the same. Per- 
sonality and Eeason^ as both philosophy and jurisprudence 
agree^ form in us but one and the same attribute; the 
problem of man’s unity is just as much that of his Eeason 
as of his Personality. Now it is Eeason or Personal- 
ity precisely in which lies the bond which joins the divine 
Word to our phenomenal existence; it is that which makes 
the unity in Christ of the Infinite and man^ as it makes in 
us the identity of all our inner experience^ physical or intel- 
lectual.^ The presence of the Word in Christ should cause 

1 John iv. 24 ; iii. 6 ; x. 30. 

^ Sicut anima rationalis et caro nnns est homo ita Dens et homo imus est 
Christus." [SyrnhoJum Athanasii.) Theology uses the term “ hypostasis/' but 
we find nothing more exact for the point in question than what is conveyed 
by the term Person.” Here too is another text in support of an inter- 
pretation: ‘^Secundum ordinem temporis non dicitur in mysterio Incar- 
nationis aliquid medium inter Deum et hominem . . . Sed secundhm ordinem 
causalitatis ipsa anima est aliqualiter causa carnis uniendm filio Dei.” (3 a p., 
q. vi. a. 1.) “ Si comparemus inteUectum, qui spiritus dicitur, ad ctcteras animse 
partes . . . intellectus est superior et dignior et Deo similior. . . . Et ideo 
unitum est carni per medium intellecths Verbum Dei ; intellectus cnim est 
quid anirnm purissimura, sed et Deus est intellectus.” (Ih, 16., a. 2.) 
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no more difficulty in tlie view of Determinism than the pres- 
ence of Eeason in each one of us ; it does not derogate any- 
more from the conditions of Experience. 

We are^ according to Kant^ both subject and lawgiver of 
an intelligible world with which pure Eeason^ in order to 
get moral inspiration^ comes in contact for less than an 
instant^ and whence it brings back only an indefinable sense 
of Ereedom. At that point where morality begins^ where 
Eeason becomes practical/^ — it can, and indeed ought to 
have transcendence over pure Eeason. ^^Love^^ is this 
copulative act between infinite Eeason and our Eeason 
enclosed in to its empirical relativity^ and is the sole cause 
of mystical facts really worthy of consideration. Every 
nature has the act proper to it; . . . the act proper to 
man is Eeason. ... In God (act pure) there is only the 
tendency natural to the Good, which is to communicate it- 
self. . . . Now, this tendency reaches fulfilment in the 
hypostatic Union only, because there the created and 
the Infinite join in one identity, — that is to say, in 
Personality. ^ 

IV. The attempts which have been made to obtain a 
wholly empirical notion of personality are an example of 
the little worth psychology can attribute to the ex- 
planations of determinism. Were we to descend 
to unicellular life in order to understand personality, it is 
to be feared that such a scale of individuation would involve 
much confusion,^ and especially is it to be feared lest w^e 

1 Summ. Theol. p. 111, q. 1 a. 1. corp. a. 

2 No difficulty is made, at present, in admitting, as original elements of 
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come under the illusion that at the two extremities^ below in 
the cell^" and above in '"^Eeason/^ there is only the slight- 
est possible distance to crpss; while in reality there are two 
distinctions^ each the most considerable that can be im- 
agined.^ Personality^, as we believe^ eludes the explanation 
of empiricism. In its inner sense^ even^ it is more out of 
our reach than other super-empirical facts^ freedom for 
example^ with which it would be a mistake to confound it. 
That concentration of attributes which we name Person ’’ 
is both ideal and physical ; it is quite as much the centre 
for all the facts accomplished in us^ under the rule of laws 
called Determinism/'" as it is for the events apparently so 
different for which we feel respousidle. The unity of the 
human composite has been too little understood. Character 
and Life are not in us separable things; there is perhaps 
nothing more certain and also nothing more inexplicable than 
this inseparability of two things which^ in the sight of our con- 
sciousness at leasts are totally opposed to each other. Personal- 
ity is not only the strictest unity which is empirically known 
to us ; it is the very fact itself from which we take our sense 


consciousness, absolutely detacbed states, without a gem of the ego and the 
non-ego, which may go on aggregating and disaggregating in a hundred ways. 
This is to disregard the fact that the most elementary of psychological states 
containing at once both a sensation from without and a reaction from within, 
contains also, in germ, the contrast of the ego and the non-ego. — PouilleI!, 
Ideas, Forces, t. ii. p. 400. 

^ “ Unless we are willing to attribute a supernatural origin to the ego/ 
we are required to explain how it originates and from what lower form it pro- 
ceeds.” (Ribot, Les maladies de la Fersonnallie, Inlrod. pp. 1, 2.) Is there 
truly no middle ground between the empirical explanation of Personality and 
its supernatural origin ? Wc would rather wait for an answer until wo 
understand better what the word ‘'supernatural” siguilics. 
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of unity. Can it be the result in the human composite of 
physical events which have their own succession and diver- 
sity ? Personality evidently precedes and dominates them.^ 
On another hand; must we have recourse to metaphysical 
unity; and go back again; with PlotinuS; to simple-one ? But 
this dizzy abstraction is no longer anything for us, since we 
can neither experience it as a fact nor conceive it as an 
^^idea.^^ We ourselves have no hesitation in adopting 
Eeason as the real anti logical foundation of Personality. 
Whether we consider Beason as a fact of wdiich we are 
empirically conscious; or whether we choose to reject it from 
Life and the world as being a mystical outflow from the 
Infinite; in either way it is Eeason which makes us the 
One living and real which we are. If there be in us 
anything which attracts to itself the diverse and the unstable; 
and which holds it if only for a moment; outside the flux of 
pure phenomena; it is that wdiicli we call the spiritual;’’ 
and which we consider as dominating among all the facts 
of consciousness. By Eeason man subsists : he does not live 
by it exclusively but it is on account of Eeason that he is 
man.” The life of animals is but a momentary consensus; 
a sum of events; informed ” by nothing, and related to the 
ego simply as means of conservation. Eeason, on the con- 
trary, transcends the individual and informs ” it with things 

1 According to Empiricism “tlie personality is the result of two funda- 
mental factors . . . two habits, . . . the bodily senses and the memory." 
(Ribot, il). p. 77-) Personality is only the ego, which in its turn is '' only the 
permanent possibility of certain events under certain conditions." A " perma- 
nent possibility" is simply a contradiction. Even an hypothesis would be 
better. 
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which concern neither its own preservation nor that of the 
race. Bj it we are linked to the Absolute. 

Christian mysticism lives upon symbols which are only the 
development of this idea: ^^the apparition of the Word of 
God in the human conscience.^^ According to Bossuet^s 
expression^ Christ is nothing but this apparition^ only more 
real and true than all the others.’’ ^ In us^ the culminating 
fact is our personality. It is all we have of divine.” 
Should the light of history reveal to us some Personality 
animated with more Season and Will than appeared in Jesus, 
the theological thesis with all its consequences would be 
compelled logically to transfer itself to such an One. 

1 Mlemtion sur les mysteres .* x® semaine, vi. elev. 
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SYMBOLISM 

§ I. — MYSTICAL EXPBESSION 

I. Tlie mystic functiou consists in the mental production and the 
moral application of symbols. 

11. Knowledge exists only through analogy: even science itself is 
but a rational series of symbols. 

III. Symbolism is mystical when it claims to effect communication of 

the ego and the non-ego in the totality of the consciousness. 

IV. Wherein mysticism claims too much, and what it really 

accomplishes. 

V. Qualities of mystic symbolism : simplicity and vivacity. 

VI. Concerning verbal expression — its inadequacy for the mystic 
consciousness. 

I. Eeligion embraces all knowledge and all ^ower 
which is not scientific. The unity of this vast field of the 
unknowable comes from that unique force which is xhe mystic 

function con- 

the source of its fertility and the qreat mother of sists m the 
myth and rite, — Analogy, ^ It is well not to Smo^l-aTa^ 

plication of 

lose sight of these few lineS;, for there could he no symbols, 
better definition of the mystic or religious ” fact. Knowh 
edge not scientific ” is a surplus of the intellectual life which we 
cannot get by application of the categories of the understand- 
ing to the sensible intuitions, but which seems to be, none 
the less, an object of universal desire. Power not scientific 

1 J. Darmesteter, Hep.p/iilo. Jan. 1882, t. xiii. p. 76. 
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is not properly the supernatural/" but it is Freedom, and 
the whole order of things which we call moral"" as opposed 
to things which can be determined or measured empirically. 
In reality^ the two series of facts are only the double aspect 
of one and the same evolution : it is always as immediate 
that the Absolute is posited in the Intelligence and in Free- 
dom, at that indeterminate place in the soul where our ideas 
take life, and where they begin to change from simple repre- 
sentations and assume form as desires"" or volitions."" 
The mystic initiative belongs to Freedom ; but the religious 
act is not separable into parts, and the Absolute is posited 
throughout the consciousness at the same instant. 

We reserve for subsequent study this purely moral tran- 
scendence which serves as the basis of mysticism. At present 
we shall give our exclusive consideration to the mental con- 
tent of Prophecy/" and to the facts of representation which 
accompany it, without seeking among the mystic conditions 
that which might be called the determining "" one, and with- 
out inquiring whether God becomes present to the soul at 
the appeal of Love. 

The object which appears distinctly to the mystic con- 
sciousness is a symbolic representation ; and in this sense it 
may be truly said that Analogy is the force which 

renders fertile the vast field of mysUcisin, The content of 
symbols cannot be indicated better in a general way and tlicir 
value cannot be better shown than by saying that tlie sym- 
bols have a moral power equal to the j)ower of their meaning."" 
It is because they really create all our relations witli the 
Absolute that they express them truly. Among all signs. 
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none leaves in tlie depths of the consciousness so much of the 
very thing signified. 

II. In order to understand the analogical character of 
mystic symbols^ v^e must first remind ourselves how far the 
signs which intervene at every step of the mental Knowledge 

exists only 

life are an actual part of that which they ttroagii anai- 

Jr J ogy ; even 

, science itself 

represent. is but a 

rational series 

Though the ideal may be more stable and nearer symbols, 
to being than the real;, yet it never reaches us under any but 
the colors of reality and by the ways (winding though they 
may be) which we call the senses/'’ Analogy^ that is to 
say, the transference of the proper sense to the figurative ’’ 
sense, is the foundation of our mental life. When we say 

I comprehend/’ we see the body of a thought ; but the 

Word/'’ which is the thought itself, cannot posit itself in 
the consciousness (and therefore, of course, cannot go out 
from it) the same that our Eeason has discovered it, higher 
than Eeason, stable, silent, incorporeal. No one has ever 
used the phrase t/iat stri/ces or that idea occurs to 
meP except by virtue of a relation wliich Eeason discovers 
between the intellect and the sensory nature.-^ No matter 
how close the relation may be, it already constitutes an 
analog?/. Identity of being and thought exists only above 
our consciousness, in a Eeason which conceives things 
otherwise than by representation.” 

Scientific knowing is only one special use of the Imagi- 
nation. In itself Eeason is an immanent act, always the 
same Unity.” Knowledge is specialized under the Eeason, 

1 Vitliney, La vie du langage, p. 115. 
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according to the different aspects which our ideas take 
when they meet in the consciousness. Science itseM lives 
upon symbols, and though it gravely calls them '^facts/^ 
what are they but out events of consciousness considered 
in another order than that of logical connection or esthetic 
conventions? Science keeps for itself those facts of con- 
sciousness only, whose seq^uence seems least dependent on our 
free activity , do what it will to retain these facts in the 
understanding in the state of concepts, images must be 
used for them which are merely anthropomorphic substitutes 
for the purely mechanical or mathematical terms which 
ought to be used. Space, Action, Force, etc., would all 
vanish very quickly were we to attempt to prove them by 
only admitting as exact that which is in itself,” without 
image and anterior to all representations. The scholar 
creates for himself spectres of quantity,” symbols of qual- 
ity, and these are the means with which he sees things 
scientifically.^ 

When we pass from pure science to philosophy, the usage 
of symbols is even more manifest. Without mentioning 
the myths of Plato and the fictions of Idealism, which have 
seemed confined to Mysticism, we quote here the interpreta- 
tion which has been given to the most ancient positivist 
doctrine which has probably ever existed. ^^The dZeoXa 
of Democritus is nothing else than the opinion which savages 
have formed of the soul of inanimate things, carried into 

^ ‘‘Berkeley replied to Halley, who bantered him upon his Idealism, that 
a naathemctician is also an idealist, his iiUima ratio being in reality only 
ghosts of departed quantities appearing when the terms that produced them 
vanished." (Xa civilisation primitive, t. i. ch. xi. p. 581.) 
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another realm and adapted to the explanation of thought 
phenomena. This similitude of doctrine . , . is an historic 
transmission^ trace of which may be discerned in the times 
when the religion of the Greeks and their philosophy were 
hound together. Democritus explains this act of perception 
by the hypothesis that every object projects from itself 
images. etScoXa, which, assimilating with the surrounding 
air, penetrate into the soul and make the object perceptible. 
. . . The animism of savages or the doctrine of a ^ phantom ^ 
of things only needed transformation in order to become a 
theory of ideas.'’'’ ^ We find ourselves here very close to 
religious symbolism almost without knowing it. The ab- 
straction arising from concepts caused Fetishism ^ and a 
more advanced stage of reflection gave birth to myths. Why 
should we expect then, that the most essentially mystic 
thought, the conception of the Absolute, should not require 
the same efforts of symbolism and should not obey the 
universal tendency to incarnate the ideal in the sensible? 

This law would not be changed in any way by the in- 
tellectual excellence of Inspiration. The inspired have always 
been Seers and it has always been matter of the imagina- 
tion which has furnished the stuff of visions and prophecies. 
Says Saint Augustine, ‘‘^Not only do images aid thought 
in the production of the spiritual from the depths of the 
mind, but also in cases of Prophecy.'’'’^ It may even be 
said that there is unanimity in defining Prophecy as a 
state of intense consciousness, the interior image having 

La civilisation primitive, t. i. p. 579. 

2 n. t. ii. pp. 316, 320. 

® Epist. ci- 
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tlieii acquired the same intensity as the images of direct 
perception. After Saint Augustine it may suffice to quote 
Spinoza : We may assert without scruple that the Prophets 
knew that which God revealed to them through their imagi- 
nation only; that is^ through the intermediary of words or 
images^ either true or fantastic/^ 

in. All the images in which dialectic thought clothes 
itself do not properly bear the name of symbols if we 
compare them with the representations by which 

Symbolism is 

til® Absolute shines out in the consciousness. The 
SrahonSThe term “ symbolic knowledge ” has been rightly re- 

ego and the 

totalitf'oTthe^ served for the efforts which have been made to 

consciousness. i 

penetrate into the unknowable. 

Ancient mythology^ it may be said^ consisted of one vast 
symbolism^ whose matter was made up of such world-events 
or such soul-events as had most deeply impressed the Greek 
imagination. Mars^ Yeiius, Minerva^ and so forthj on one side, 
Phosbus, Saturn, and Neptune, on the other, were simply 
suggestive symbols, the latter objective representations, the 
former representations of the feelings and passions. But the 
Greek genius, the least mystic of any we know, had but very 
few symbols intended to unite the soul and the world in one 
expression. Very little thought was bestowed by this busy 
and positive people upon the means by which they might 
enter into possession of the Absolute. Their theology was 
not mystic, nor even moral, but simply artistic. 

It is proper to recall here that at the root of mysticism 
there is nothing but a tendency to make the synthesis of 


^ tlieologico -"politique i t, ii. p. 32. 
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the ego and the non-ego^ of Determinism and Freedom^ in 
the consciousness itself. It is this which accounts for the 
exuberance of the mystic consciousness. "When we become 
conscious naturally of the non-ego^ it gives us a shocks until 
it can be explained and adapted to our desires. So we try 
to approach it in some other way. We make the supposition 
that at the root of the non-ego there is still Consciousness 
and Freedom, and we aspire to represent to ourselves their 
conciliation by symbols whence are forcibly excluded every 
appearance of antipathy and contradiction. The mystical 
character of symbols ought to be thus defined : an effort to 
conceive the Absolute in an adequate representation, — not 
as adequate to the Absolute, which is unknowable, but as 
adequate to our proper consciousness. 

All other cases of symbolism consist in the clear interpreta- 
tion of a fact of consciousness or a' group of facts of con- 
sciousness ; thus we have symbols for art, for science, and 
so forth, according as we wish to represent the esthetic or 
rational connection of our sensible intuitions. Let us take 
two examples of symbolism proper; that is to say, two 
cases of analogy whose terms are not at the minimum dis- 
tance from each other, as for scientific knowledge, but at 
the maximum.^ There is an association of feelings and 

^ Analogy proi)er consists in an association of images whicli we form for 
tlic purpose of perceiving a relation existing outside of us or in anotiier portion 
of our consciousness. We do not think that this is a departure from any of the 
best definitions of analogy which have been given : Analogy is a reasoning 
which infers, from a given rescmhlancc of certain points, a resemblance of other 
points.” (Rahicr, Logique, p. 127.) “Analogy is a process of mind which 
I’esults from the observation of relations to tbc reason of the relations.” 
(Cournot, Bssais sar les fondements de nos connaissances, t. i. p. 95.) 
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perceptions -which we experience every year which hears the 
name of “springtime"'; the soft, balmy air, perfumes, the 
first flowering things, etc., all constitute outside of us a 
state of Nature and inside of us a state of consciousness 
which cannot possibly find any other representation than by 
symbols. Various kinds of them have been created. In an 
order of facts far removed from the example we have taken, 
in the moral order, the idea of Justice (with all the associa- 
tions which the susceptibilities and the imagination can add) 
becomes symbolical matter which takes on more or less expres- 
sive forms, such as the Scales, etc. We have taken as example 
two cases of symbolism where the representation is broadly 
suggestive and synthesizes a great number of facts of con- 
sciousness. Now, the esthetic or moral analogy which these 
symbols evoke might be multiplied throughout a larger or 
smaller extent of consciousness, according to the receptivity 
of the subjects or the more or less skilful choice of sym- 
bolic signs, yet it would always remain partial or local. 
Not in any case does analogy ask to generalize itself so far 
as to embrace the whole consciousness, and to set in move- 
ment all its powers. That is the special property of mystical 
symbolism. The mystic Absolute, as we have seen, does not 
withdraw to the heights of the mind, but takes possession 
of the whole soul, and in that is its distinction from the 
rational Absolute. 

Without considering here the (question of Inspiration, and 
even attributing all facts of mystic experience to auto-sug- 
gestion, no one can fail to recognize in these facts the 
double character of spontaneity and mental profusion. 
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According to the word which Maimonides uses^, it is the 
^^rruption^^ of the Absolute into the consciousness; and 
how are we to understand this fact^ if not in that it rouses 
in the consciousness the most quick and strenuous expres- 
sions that can be imagined^ in order to see and feel the 
new relation which has just established itself between our 
spirit and the Absolute ? The only truly mystic expression 
is found in the symbols which answer to this need^ and which 
tend to effect communication between the ego and the non- 
ego in the consciousness. 

IV. We must ask ourselves the question how it is possi- 
ble to create symbols of such power of suggestion that they 
bring, in one instant, all that a man is capable of wherein mys- 
willing, feeling, and thinking to the horizon of too much; and 
the consciousness. Under what influence may it “compiishes. 
happen to us to come into possession at once of all the 
riches of morality, intelligence, and sensibility which man 
can have in himself, and to rejoice in them, in one and the 
same act of life, Reason, and freedom? If it is to that 
which mysticism tends it would seem that it must soon end 
in feebleness and contradiction. In fact, we have not the 
power to appear to ourselves anything but what we are, a 
series of events, a stream of vicissitudes, — sometimes joyful 
and sometimes sad. And, in fine, the consciousness of the 
whole man at once would seem as impossible a thing as 
the co-existence of the whole of a life in one single mo- 
ment. 

And yet, however all this may be, it is toward just such a 
total and effectual taking hold of the whole consciousness 
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that mysticism tends. To obtain possession of the Absolute 

is, in all seriousness, no other thing. 

Eeligious writers, after experiencing some symbolic vision, 
have given us definitions of God so abounding in Imagi- 
nation, Love, and Eeason as to afford never ending delight 
to meditative souls.^ In reading them we understand the 
exuberance, exempt however from confusion, which distin- 
guishes the state of soul in question. The mystic writer 

^ Here is an example from tlie Confessions of St. Augustine” : “ Wkat is it, 
tken, that I love when I love my God ? What is he whom my soul feels above 
itself ? I have tried to grasp it in my own intelligence, above all images of 
things j hut at the moment when I reach that seat of being I cannot fix my 
gaze, and I fall back helpless into the common thoughts. I have carried away 
nothing from this vision but a memory full of love, and as it were a regretful 
longing for things whose perfume is felt hut w^hich arc out of reach. What is 

it, then, that I love, 0 my God, when I love you ? It is not beauty of bodies, 
nor the glory which passes, nor the light which our eyes love ; it is not the 
varied harmony of sweet songs, nor the aroma of perfumes and sweet flowers, 
nor the voluptuous joys of carnal embraces. No, it is none of these thatH love 
when I love my God ; and yet in this love I find a light, an inner voice, a 
perfume, a savor, an embrace of a kind whieb does not leave the inmost of 
myself. There in the depths of the soul glows something which is not in space : 
there a word is heard which has no syllables . thence there breathes a perfume 
which no breezes waft away : there food is always savored and never eaten : 
there are embraces which never ask to end. . . . Sometimes, 0 God, you create 
a state of soul in me so extraordinary, and you fill me with so intimate a joy, 
that, if it lasted, all life would bo different. . . . Who shall understand, who 
shall express God ? What is it that comes thus by moments to shine into the 
eyes of my soul and make my heart beat with fear and love ? It is something 
quite other than myself, and for this reason I am frozen with terror ; it is 
something identical with myself, and therefore I am kindled with love.” 
(Augustine, Conf. 1. x. 7 ; 1. vii. 17; 1. x. 6, 40; 1. xi. 9.) These arc the 
very ultimate terms which Saint Augustine could find in which to give a 
positive definition of God. We have designedly chosen our example from him, 
for he is not by temperament a mystic, and for this reason his attempts 
heighten the evidence that the religions fact tends, by virtue of a psycbological 
law, to produce a plenitude of consciousness by the concourse of symbols and 
love. 
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has no dialectic explanation to make regarding the object 
by which he is possessed^ but it seems to be liis whole 
consciousness exhaling itseK in cries of the hearty in terms 
as synthetic as language can furnish. Esthetic images^ first 
notions of Eeason^ personal remembrance^ ardors of desire,, 
moral emotions — are all compressed into a few lines,, like a 
life rushing forth^ a soul eager to take instant flight^ under 
the mystic urgence^ towards the Absolute which pierces it 
with look and grace. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that the state of mystic 
consciousness can be only imperfectly realized^ because, in our 
present state of existence, one need and one act suffice to mo- 
nopolize the whole psychic activity. This kind of experience 
can therefore of necessity be only tentative/^ ^ It is quite 
true that certain of the more elevated functions of the mind 
(eloquence, poetry, etc.) can occupy a large extent of con- 
sciousness at the same moment, and engage the senses, the 
imagination, the understanding in a common movement; 
but the mystic prerogative goes much further than this. 
When we come to really comprehend it there is no ambition 
so high. Far above all that conditions him, man would fain 
unite himself to the Absolute as Force and Necessity are 
united in things, and as Freedom and Life are united in 
himself, and rest therein esthetically, — put an end, by one 
stroke, to all intellectual unrest and the tyranny of the 
passions; and as crowning effort, abolish death, at least, 

^ “Not as though I had attained (the divine union), hut I follow after, and 
forgetting all that is behind I pi’ess towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling,” (Philippians iii. 12-14.) 


9 
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morally. The mystic effort could find no better rendering 
than as the exact opposite of the nihilistic tendency which 
Hartmann speaks of. According to him there is no other 
way to reach supreme satisfaction except by return to the 
Unconscious ; the mystic consciousness^ on the contrary, 
aspires above all things after fulness of Life, and by its com- 
munings with the Absolute to grow beyond its natural 
powers. Opposed as these two methods may be, they 
rest perhaps upon an identical foundation in the moral 
nature : each betrays in equal degree the insatiable nature of 
desire. 

The mystic ambition, it is true, is commonly retained 
within just bounds by Eeason. Man understands that the 
height of his consciousness is Freedom, and that the height 
of Freedom is in such acts of disinterestedness ’’ as remove 
him farthest from the passive character of instinct. He also 
understands that, though limited in every other way, there is 
this one place in his soul which is open to access, and that 
here only the Absolute can manifest itself to him, and the 
bounds of his relativity be broadened. True mysticism — 
that is, a disinterested mysticism and one free from pas- 
sions — will turn all its attention this way. 

It is very certain that the Absolute posits itself only mor- 
ally in the consciousness, and that it is not any of the ele- 
ments which represent it to us symbolically. But we may 
ask, is not that itself, this moral presence of the Absolute in 
the consciousness, pure illusion? For the Absolute is as 
unconditioned"'^ as it is unknowable. When man touches 
the Absolute through morality he must not think that he 
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finds there some divine stream/*’ as we say in onr inabil- 
ity to give it other expression^ nor must he think that the 
Absolute in us becomes conditioned/^ If we may say that 
the Absolute posits itself in the human consciousness^ it do^ 
so in a human” manner, and without assuming anything 
of the human itself. 

Will some insist that to come under the consciousness^ 
even morally^ is to be ^ conditioned *’ ” ? There is not any 
consciousness here in the sense of the objection. Between 
the intellectual intuition and the sensible intuition^ which are 
each produced by some actual exciting cause and could not 
therefore be referred to the Absolute^ there is a middle term 
which is mystic symboHsm. An analogical representation^ 
called out by Desire, reaches us^ and the Divine immutable 
action accompanies this appearance so closely that to us they 
seem to be but one fact ; but the effect of this divine action 
is only moral ; that is to say^ it does not indicate any inherent 
causality^ like that which we receive by means of representa- 
tion."’^ At the root of symbols we perceive only ourselves. Is 
the Absolute^ then^ posited in contradiction to himself? No. 
In the relation which begins between God and the Soul, it is 
not the Absolute which is determined/^ it is ourselves ; and 
the principle of this determination is not a motion which is 
produced in the Immutable, but it is rather that the soul trans- 
ports itself into the Immutable, in such way as it can, by a 
motion no longer in Space or Time, — an act of Freedom. 
We shall see that the symbols, saving for what they deposit 
of the new and the better in Freedom, are only sublime 


errors. 
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V. The part of mystic symbols seems to be to give stable 
equilibrium to the cousciousuess, as much as to furuish it 
Qualities of representations. Never, in truth, does the 

boUsm: siox- consciousness so much need to be ^fixed as in 
Tivacity. moments when it aspires to the Infinite. 

We shall learn that during the mystic state the imaginative 
and affective life flow to the organic centres, in order that the 
mind may ^ive to itself the Object of its search, which is 
greater than it. The analogy of the Infinite, too vast for the 
consciousness to hold, threatens at every moment to overflow 
its bounds unless the imagination can fix for itself signs in 
which to circumscribe it; by grace of these supremely chosen 
signs, however, the representation is made to last, the con- 
sciousness is exalted without lapsing into incoherence, and 
the mystic suggestion soars, free and pure, towards the Bea- 
son. Man’s minde could never be maintained if it were 
still floting up and downe in this infinite deepe of shapeless 
conceits. They must hQ framed with her to some image ac- 
cording to her model. The majesty of God hath in some 
sort suffered itself to he circumscribed to corporall limits. 
His supernatural! and celestiall Sacraments bear signs of our 
terrestriall condition.'” ^ 

It is this which explains the simplicity of the symbolical 
representations. The greatest of mystics have not given us 
any such surcharged and inextricable visions as those begot- 
ten of the Eomantic genius. In an imagination stimulated 
by the passions, images pile themselves up, and events are 
complicated, until the passions themselves arc exhausted. 

1 Montaigne, ’Essetis, Haclietle, p. 321. 
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Under the action of mystic Desire^ on the contrary^ a very 
few signs suffice to put the consciousness in possession of 
its object^ but these few signs join to their extreme sim- 
plicity an all-powerful suggestiveness. Let us take as an 
example the vision given to the prophet Elijah. A voice 
said to him : ^ Go forth and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord ’ ; and_, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains and broke in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord : but the Lord was not in the 
wind j and after the wind an earthquake, but the Lord was 
not in the earthquake ; and then a fire, but the Lord was 
not in the fire; and after the fire a still small voice, and 
hearing it Elijah wrapped his face in his mantle.” It would 
seem that the consciousness of the Prophet, in which the 
Absolute was on the verge of manifestation, were trying 
several symbols, and that it could not succeed in making 
God appear by images of the mightiest phenomena; but 
only in a symbol of extreme simplicity, and one leading to 
self-withdrawal and mystic intimacy, could the soul of 
Elijah experience that mental plentitude which proclaims the 
presence of God. 

To the simplicity of its figurative elements, mystic sym- 
bolism adds the utmost vivacity of expression. Symbolism 
is not mystic unless it fulfils the two conditions of invoking 
the Infinite in the mind and making him living or known 
of the heart.” Metaphysicians have more than once bor- 
rowed symbolical figures from the abstract sciences to repre- 
sent the Infinite ; in this way the circle ’’ has come to be 
taken, a little too insistently perhaps, as the symbol of 
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Eternitj. '^Deus est splisBra intelligibilis^ cujus centrum 
est ubique et circumferentia nusquam/^^ But symbols of 
this kind fail in one condition necessary to the mystic sym- 
bol: they are not vital in the consciousness^ and are more 
like the ''verbal expression*’" which appeals directly to the 
Intelligence only. 

VI. Symbolism is a synthetic expression^ the inverse of 
verbal expression, which is always more or less analytical. 
Concerning The commou fuiictiou of both is to externalize the 

verbal expres- 

X, key for facts of coiisciousness, and for this reason both 
conseiksness of them partake as much of us as of things, as 
much of our life itself as of objective verity. Objects enter 
into ourselves, and do not leave again, no matter what form 
of expression has been chosen, until they are impregnated 
with feeling, with Season, with freedom. There is said to 
be a " life of language "*" but there is also, with greater rea- 
son, a "life of Symbols.” Verbal expression transfers the 
content of our consciousness with too great analytic deliber- 
ation for it to reach others entire and alive, while symbols 
are posited in the imagination as a concrete "whole,” and 
they "appear/" Symbolical signs have the same effect as 
direct perceptions : as soon as they have been " seen ” within, 
their psychic action takes hold of the feeling and fills the 
consciousness with a crowd of images and emotions which 
are attracted by the force of Analogy. Expressions of this 
kind fulfil the exigencies of our nature. Too many complex 
things exist, at once too extended and too indivisible to be 
susceptible of presentation to the consciousness by dialectic 

^ St. Bonaventurc, Itmerarum mentis ad Denm, c. v. 
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processes. Perhaps also there are states of soul in which 
we are conscious of a need to think things^ feel them^ and 
see them all at the same time. We revert to symbols^ there- 
fore^ to make up for the inadequacy of language and at mo- 
ments when we feel that we would fain comprehend things 
with the whole soul; by their aid only can we attain the 
state called mystic’’ which is the synthesis of the hearty 
the Eeason^ and the Senses^, around an object which is so 
perfect as to transport our whole being. 

Let us note also that a symbol is neither a direct image 
nor a logical group of images ; it does not represent^ but it 
rather suggests. We mean to say that the symbol brings to 
the horizon of the consciousness an abundance of images 
which have a more or less strong bond of analogy and which 
become for us (though not so really) ah object.” This 
remark is specially significant when mystic symbolism is in 
question. Around the symbolic object and with it^ all the 
sentiments relating to it reach us : there is an outbreak of 
admiration, joy, sympathy, respect^ desire^ and so on. If the 
soul could pass, at this instant, from the mystical state to 
the purely critical, it would not have to disclaim any of its 
sentiments, we feel sure (we are speaking of mysticism in 
its purest sense) ; the perplexity would be whether more of 
objective verity than of itself is contained in the object which 
is so transporting. But what does it matter ? Philosophy 
does not repudiate the Gospel phrase The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” Besides, this is not the exclusive province 
of mystic symbolism. If we consider the symbols most 
commonly used, — in the moral order, the symbols of 
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Labor/^ of Justice/'’ of Freedom/^ etc. ; in the esthetic 
or real order, the symbols of ^^Life,” the Seasons,” the 

Elements/’ — what are they made of? Are they made out 
of things, or out of us ? 

Mysticism lives upon symbols; this is the only expres- 
sion which is proper to it. That mystic verbal expression, 
the Scriptures/’ when it does not relate to pure morals, is 
only the analytical translation of symbols; they have been 
produced by an overshadowing of the Absolute positing itself 
in the consciousness in a manner at once irresistible and 
indeterminate, while it, the Scripture, has thought them out. 
Throughout religious history symbolism appears like a men- 
tal irruption ” of the Absolute which puts the seers into a 
state of alienation. Had Isaiah had a dialectic conception of 
the idea of Holiness we should have a page of philosophy 
on the subject, instead of the vision in the sixth chapter of 
his Prophecies.” ^ All this is a symbol, which was given 
to the Prophet in an intense state of consciousness, which is 
reproduced in ours in its quiescent state when we read over 
this wonderful page. The mystic notion of the Trinity, which 
is a symbol psychological above all others, doubtless could 
never have come into the human consciousness dialectically ; 

1 “ I saw tLe Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple. At the highest degree, below God, stood two scraphins : 
each one had six wings ; with twain he covered the face of God, with twain he 
covered his feet, and they held themselves in space with other twain. And one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts. Then said 
I, Woe is me ! not to have spoken ; because I am a man of xmelean lips, and 1 
dwell in the midst of an nnelean people : for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts. Then fiew one of the scraphins nnto me having a live coal in 
his hand which he had taken from off the altar, and he laid it upon my mouth.” 
(Isaiah vi. 1-17.) 
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the vision of Abraham as given in the eighteenth chapter of 
Genesis was, as it vrere, the first sketch of it in the mystic 
consciousness.^ 

Eeligious dogmas, it may be said, are only the dialectical 
development of symbols which have dawned in the souls of 
the great mystics. How could it be otherwise, there being 
no more direct relation possible between our mind and the 
Absolute ? 


§ II. — MYSTIC INTUITION 

I. Mystic Intuition enables us to perceive the facts of Freedom 
through, and above the empirical consciousness, in a manner 
the inverse of Abstraction. 

II. The mystic consciousness sees only itself covered over with the 
symbols which make apparent its tendencies towards the Infimte. 

III. The mystic act is incommunicable. — Mystic privilege. 

IV. Law of symbolic communication. 

V. The mystic symbols as mental object. 

I. "We have seen that mystic action is twofold : the imagi- 
nation is put in motion to produce symbols, and afterwards 
Eeason proceeds to exercise the intuition proper to it. 

1 “ And the Lord appeared unto Abraham as lie sat in the door of his house 
in the heat of the day. And he lifted up his eyes and looked, and lo, three men 
stood by him : and lising up he bowed himself down to adore them, and said, 
Lord, if now I have found favor in thy sight, pass not away, I pray thee, from 
thy servant. Let a little water, I pray you, he fetched to wash your feet (of ah 
three), and rest yourselves under the tree. . . . And they answered. So do as 
thou hast said. . . . And after they had eaten they said to Abraham, Where is 
Sarah thy wife ? . . . And he said. Behold in the house. And (the Lord) said, 
... I will return , . . and Sarah shall have a son. . . . And they went away 
towards Sodom, and Abraham remained in the presence of the Lord : and he 
drew near again to say to him (in the ruin of Sodom), Wilt thou also destroy 
the righteous with the wicked?’* (G-en. xviii. 1-23). This narration is in- 
comprehensible according to all the ordinary laws of intelligibility. It is a 
case of mystic alienation, a symbolical vision of the Divinity in three persons. 
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There is never any breach of the intellectual law. Before 
the rational work begins^ a sum of representations is always 
Mystic latui- P^^^sented to the consciousness; and we could no 
Sto^perceive more couceive forms sculptured in the void than 

the facts of 

freedom act of intellectiou without such presentation of 

through and -L 

mental images. It appears^ then^ that the mystic 

fnverseoVAb Evolutiou begins in the mind by species/^ or 
straction. jj^^agcs^ produced under a moral influence^ which 

we reserve for future explanations; these images are the 
analogical representations^, or symbols.'’"’ 

Reason^ then^ works upon the symbols^ but the matter to 
be abstracted from them must not be confounded with any 
other kind of intellectual product. We must not forget 
that we have here, not a question of objective Knowledge, 
in the empirical and direct sense of the word object,*’^ 
but of mystic analogy , having for its purpose to objec- 
tivate the Absolute in another plane of the consciousness, 
and one much more intimate and deep than the exterior 
world. Things oppose themselves to the ego only; the 
Absolute is opposed to the ego, it is true : but the more 
it becomes apparent, the more it tends to merge itself with 
the ego in a process exactly the inverse of Abstraction. 
What we call concepts or ideas,^^ and all kinds of 
abstraction, to whatever degree they may be carried, could 
not equal all that the Reason needs for its mystic pur- 
poses. It is not an act of intellection wliich posits in tlic 
consciousness the special effects wdhch we define to the 
best of our ability as oitr sense of religions relations 
with the Infinite/^ The mystic intellection is wholly con- 
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tained in the words of Pascal : God hnowii of the heart/’ 
The work of intellection is upon the symhols;, but its in- 
communicable discoveries are expressed ^^of the heart/”’ — 
in Preedom. 

What are the appreciable results of this symbohc presence 
of the Absolute in the consciousness ? Wliat do we acquire 
from it? If the results were ideas or concepts we 
might pronounce the content to be empirical or rational. 
But strictly speaking there is no such thing as mystic 
knowledge.”’^ The experience of seers reduces itself to 
the same elements of representation as our common experi- 
ence^ and God does not create for their use any new cate- 
gory^’ to unify the understanding to a higher degree. But 
this is very far from saying that the mystic act is only 
illusory. By the ordinary mental species^, logical^ scientific^ 
and esthetic communications are made between the world 
and ourselves^ but the mystic sj^mbols aid us to effect a 
synthesis in which the consciousness aspires to feel that 
unity which dominates all the others^ that creative Love 
which absorbs in itself Science, Art, etc. After these efforts 
of the mystic consciousness, it cannot be said, the least in 
the world, that Eeason has gained any more ground in the 
Unknowable; but the conditions which are established in 
us during this moral and analogical research after the Abso- 
lute are very remarkable: they tend to impart the greatest 
inward vigor to the will, to the moral principles, to the char- 
acter, and to inspire us with a realizing sense of the Infinite. 
The representative action of symbols culminates, therefore, 
in a moral presence of the Absolute : and it reinforces, in 
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an. incomparable manner, the natural powers and tbe qualities 
proper to tbe subject. 

Although the Absolute posits itself in us symbolically 
only, and in such manner that things “ known ” expressible 
in concepts do not properly result, there remain, however, 
other things, to which Pascal gave the appellation “ the Eule 
of Charity,"" and which he held higher than any other thing, 
than even existence itself. Emowledge, in the restrictive sense 
of science, is perhaps less onTselves than the other elements of 
the consciousness. The practical value, for the mass of men, 
of the intuitions of Taste, moral pleasure, and certain precious 
reserves of character, far surpasses that of pure science. Is it 
not, moreover, only in these conditions of the ego that we can 
find an answer to the question “ Is life worth living? "" 

n. There is so little objective representation in symbols 
that the logic of symbolism requires, to the contrary, that 
The mystic Ecason shall detach itself from apparent species. 

consciousness rm l • j 1 • J. * ’xT. 

sees only itself The suDiect enters into nearer communion with 

covered over 

the Absolute if he has not allowed himself to be 
captivated by the perception of the images them- 

towards tlie 

Infinite. sel^es^ and when he has reserved himself entirely 
for the impressions of another nature which the mystic act 
is to produce. The deeper the Soul penetrates^ under the 
suggestive action of Symbols, into its own veritable essence, 
which is pure Eeason and Freedom, the more it becomes 
capable, approximately, of the attributes of the Absolute 
which it aspires to take on. 

But since in that there is no representation,^^ where is 
the secret of the mystic analogy, and upon what foundation 
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does the construction of symbols rest ? It is this. Every- 
thing affecting the ego is posited in the consciousness by 
means of representations. "When such affections are of 
organic or moral origin^ and nothing outside the conscious- 
ness answers to them^ we exert ourselves to represent them 
mentally y and not merely by sounds and gestures. The 
images proper are themselves entirely lacking^ and therefore 
we ask the aid of extraneous imaginative species. Hence 
arises a case of very special analogy^ having for terms^, on 
one side, the subjective consciousness (the intelligible ego_, 
free and alive), striving to express itself, and on the other 
side, the objective or reflective consciousness of the non-ego^ 
lending its representation to the former.^ Mystics, in this 
respect, are not better off than the average man who lacks 
the terms to define directly the good or the evil with which 
he feels himself organically affected. Mystics are aware in 
themselves of certain tendencies which are excessive, accord- 
ing to the calculations of determinism (such as duty, instinct 


1 Kant speaks in the following terms of this opposition of the intelligible 
ego and the empirical ego, which it is important not to lose sight of for a 
moment, if we wish to understand the mystic act. “ This distinction of the 
sensible and the empirical world applies to man himself. Empirically he 
knows his nature only as phenomenon, that is to say, according to the way in 
which his consciousness is affected. But, at the same time, above this colloca- 
tion of pare phenomena which he finds in his proper subjectivity, he is forced 
to admit something else which serves them for basis, viz. : his ego, whatever 
its intimate nature may be ; and consequently he is bound to consider himself 
as partaking of the sensible world, in regard to the mere perception of 
phenomena, and receptivity of sensations, and as partaking of the intelligible 
world, in regard to that which belongs to him as pure activity (that is to say, 
as to that which reaches the consciousness immediately, and not through the 
senses), of which he knows nothing more.’’ {^fetaphysics of Morals, pp. 

106, 1070 
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of the better, consciousness of pure Act and Being, etc.), and 
■which, taken altogether, may be called the “ religious fact 
or sense; but nothing empirical answering to these tenden- 
cies, in spite of their distinct place in the consciousness, 
each one seeks to illuminate for himself the Absolute by 
analogies proportioned to the need he feels to complete these 
natural pre-notions of the Infinite. However, the organic 
subjectivity (do we even need to say it?) could not for any 
length of time be compared with that of mystic impressions. 
"Who can measure the distance between the senses of - the 
body, where meet, more or less obscurely, the organic reflexes, 
and that portion of the consciousness where we feel the dis- 
tinct appeal of Duty ? 

When we -wish to sound to their depths these feelings, or 
“facts of Reason,'’'’ and distinguish theii- Object from all the 
rest which is posited in Time and Space, we may do our 
best to. inteUectualize our images, and interrogate ourselves- 
by words of deepest interior meaning ; we shall never reach 
the bottom. The very efforts we make serve only to dilute 
the essence of aU we desire to grasp, and we tend stiH nearer 
to the indeterminate and the unconscious. The mystic con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, without exhausting itself in ab- 
stractions, makes naMve efforts to itnagins the Absolute, under 
the safeguard of arming itself with only the purest desire ; 
and in our opinion there is no better method to have the 
assurance of “ seeing God." 

in. The symbols which arise in the consciousness of 
Prophets could not be effective for every consciousness (unless 
there were some identical and universal supernatural action. 
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which we cannot at present consider). Of all mental repre- 
sentations there are none more rebellious of fixedness and 
of being generalized as types. Through Freedom 
we arrive at the Absolute^ and every time that we 

Mystic privi- 

are in a condition to transport ourselves thither 
by an act of disinterestedness^ a distinct and original sym- 
bolic creation will take place. Symbols have no efficiency 
unless they are given to the mind from within and for it 
alone. The symbols which are crystallized in the state of 
narrative or painting can only live again in other con- 
sciences. by reproduction of the mystic fact which originated 
them. 

There is no greater danger for mysticism than the tendency 
to allow the symbols to become objects ; and by. this road it 
soon degenerates into fanaticism. Symbols have no signifi- 
cant value except at the moment when the Absolute is posited 
by their means in the consciousness ; at all other times they 
are empty and lifeless to the very person who has once 
drawn mystic enthusiasm from them. With even more rea- 
son they must not be invested with the same customary 
function as signs of language. We cannot remind ourselves 
too often that the mystic fact consists in relations between 
the Absolute and Freedom which are incommnniGalle . We 
can never know^ for example^ what was the state of con- 
sciousness of some citizen of the antique world when he 
yielded himself without reserve to the inspired suggestions of 
the sacred Fire/^ or some other image calling out the 
Infinite. The most perfect notion of God which has ever 
been conceived is ^^the Being forever communicating its 
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own essence by it we Iia'^e authority to believe that the 
symbols under which God really gives himself^ and which 
are more interior than any other sort of mental image^ may 
arise in every sincere human consciousness. 

It would be inconsistent, therefore, to wish to stamp 
certain exterior symbols with the obligatory character of 
precepts of the moral law. Both of them, it is true, tend 
towards patting us into relation with the Absolute, but upon 
what different grounds ! The moral law has been fused with 
the Eeason, and from this identity it holds its universal, a 
j)rzori value. Symbols, however, come into the Consciousness 
a posteriori only, in order to fulfil the relations which have 
commenced between freedom and the Absolute, in individual 
conditions of temperament and imagination. Since we have no 
common measure but Eeason, it does not seem plain whence 
the mystic symbols would acquire any universal obligatory 
value. Though we should talk of ''higher evidence,"'" the 
very fact of its being higher excludes the universality in- 
separable from the idea of obligation and of Moral law. We 
must believe a priori that the symbols remain enclosed in the 
strictest subjectivity. Would not any attempt to make them 
obligatory be, at the same time, an attempt upon the mystic 
fact, which is only " sacred "" so far as it is " secret ” and 
appertaining to Freedom ? ^ 

1 “ Ipsa natura Dei est essentia bonitatis — Pertinet autem ad rationem 
boiii ut se aids communicet.” (Summa TJieol. p. iii., q. i., a. 1.) 

2 We stall treat, in the third part of this work, of the things themselves 
true and invariable which are presented to the consciousness under such infi- 
nitely free representations. They constitute that source of pure activity and 
Freedom which we call the Personality, where dwells the Absolute exclusively. 
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It is permissible to say_, perhaps, that morality leads to 
Mysticism, but if we say it, by what variety of symbols 
must we recognize that the Absolute is enabled to mani- 
fest itself to Freedom ? Who knows whether the positivist, 
least trammelled by spiritual doctrines, does not pass through 
states of consciousness in which the Absolute appears to him 
under the very least symbolic co-efficient, that his will may be 
led to non-rational acts of disinterestedness ; and who can say 
that God does not make himself known of the heart in 
paths where we should least dream of meeting him? The 
mystic species which serve as symbols of the Absolute are 
sunk deep in the unconscious, and leave it only at the desired 
moment, strange and vivid as the species of the dream : but 
the Vision of the Heart ” will often be most fruitful when 
least looked for. These spontaneous apparitions, formed of 
all that is subtlest in the Imagination, more interior perhaps 
than the visions of the dream or of ecstasy, leave nothing more 
positive in the memory than that we have been lifted morally 
above ourselves and loosed for one moment from the Deter- 
minism of the instincts ,* but we know that they have been, and 
that by them the Absolute has taken ground in the Freedom 
of men least apparently religious, as well as in consciences 
avowedly devoted to the research of mystic phenomena. A 
high and sincere morality should be sufficient, without excep- 
tion, to place the Heart in contact with God. There is a 
power as intuitive as faith, as unitive of our Spirit with the 
Infinite as faith could be. This is the power of Good-Faith. 
It was of this intuition of the heart that Pascal spoke when 

he answered himself with these words of Jesus : com- 

10 
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forted. Hadst tiou not found me thou vouldest not seek 
me.” ^ 

IV. In tliis study of ours, which is purely psychological, 
we have no desire to claim or to deny to any doctrine the priv- 
Lawofsym- ileges of Inspiration. Besides, we would observe 

bolic com- i • i. • i 

muaicatioii. oiice Hiore that the mystic object is only an en- 
semble of relations between the Absolute and Freedom. The 
records of the purest Christian mysticism contain nothing 
else : the fundamental symbol of the Trinity, for example, is 
the divine essence and the essence of our soul both fused in 
one embracing pattern ; ^ and all other symbols are but a 
system of similar relationships, as impenetrable to criticism 
as the consciousness of the symbolical representations which 
have served as their basis. 

StiU less is it our province to develop the question of how 
an ensemble of symbols born in the individual consciousness 
of the Prophet or Seer should come to assume the proportions 
of a social fact or a Eeligion.'’*^ Taking the matter itself as 
an accomplished fact, without discussion, it is our opinion 
that Inspiration is to Faith what the states of consciousness 
called intense/^ are to the states of consciousness called 
weak.*’*^ In the same way that the latter may be regarded 
as reflections of the former, the Absolute (according to the 
theological thesis) is posited in the general consciousness by 
means of the same symbols which have originated in extraor- 
dinary ways in the prophetic consciousness. The whole 

1 Le Mysthre de Jisus, p. 544. 

2 A created Trinity wtich God effects in onr souls represents to us the 
inereate Trinity. — Bossuet, MUvations sur les MysUres^ 2® scmaiue, 6® clev. 
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originality of symbols therefore goes bach to the Inspira- 
tion. Paith^ then^ does nothing but confide itself to those 
primitive symbols^ or rather to those who present them as 
from God. 

Properly speaking there is no such thing as mystic 
education ; there is nothing but moral education. We 
may exhibit the symbols to others^ but until the Absolute is 
posited in the consciousness^ beneath all the symbols, the 
mystic intuition has not taken place and the symbolical 
presentment remains uncomprehended. It will become a 
fatigue to the mind if persisted in, and to hesitating con- 
sciences it might become an obsession of images. Desperate 
and repeated efforts to grasp at all cost the representative 
value of religious symbols have more than once brought on 
intellectual deterioration. If there are fixed symbols they 
must not be counter to the principle which we have just estab- 
lished ; the mystic intuition is always essentially conditioned 
by the moral dispositions of the subject. The term mystic 
education/-^ therefore, must be understood within the limits of 
the twofold condition: first, the development of the moral 
aptitudes of the subject in the first place, and by the most 
natural means ; second, an infinite discretion in the presenta- 
tion of any symbol whatever. It appertains only to God and 
to Freedom to meet in an embrace which will be more relig- 
ious if its pure and perfect subjectivity has remained un- 
troubled. 

V. The character of divine efflux which certain writers 
have wrongly assigned to the intellectual vision should have 
been reserved for the mystic intuition. 
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m.ea we use natural signs and ordinary mental expres- 
sions, we are referring them to objects already seen, and 
Themysa. which we need only go to the mind “to find 
meBtai object, acaiu/^ ^^"Words wam US to looh for things 
... and that person alone teaches me something who can 
show my eyes or my thought something to he learned/' ^ 
But who is it who can present to the mystic conscious- 
ness the object of its search ? The field of knowing may 
be divided into three regions : the realities of the world, 
the ideas of Eeason, and all which lies beyond, the object 
of the mystic's search. Saint Augustine takes for argu- 
ment that the ideas of the Season are not of any objective 
value for this world, and beheves that he can thus found 
his ^'Ontology/' At the present day this logical process 
seems to be rather doubtful.. If there be anything not to 
be approached empirically, let us not say that it is pure 
thought, the God of the idealists, but rather let us say that 
it is the infinite Being with which the mystic Consciousness 
aspires to come into relations of all kinds by the powder of 
Love. What I learn/' says Saint Augustine in the same 
connection, ^^is not from the man who speaks to me and 
whose knowledge I acquire ; it is what his words induce me 
to seek, and for which I must go direct to that Verity which 
reigns in my understanding, and ask. He whom we go thus 
to consult, and who gives knowledge, is Christ who dwells in 
the inner man, and w^ho is. the eternal Wisdom of God. 
Every rational man, it is true, consults this inner Eeason, hut 
to each is granted only that which he can comprehend, and his 
i Saint Augustine, Zihv de Magistro, ch. x., xi.: op. t. i. pp. 240, 241. 
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own good-will is tlie measure/^ ^ Although these are beauti- 
ful wordS;, they are not exempt from obscurity caused by not 
properly distinguishing the orders of knowing. 

It is not all which the mystic has to do to find again 
by means of words that which other consciences see like his 
own in our common Eeason^ but^ his imagination being in a 
peculiar symbolical state, there is another intuition to be 
accomplished. The principle of this intuition is no other 
than the active Intellect, no doubt ; but we must not forget 
that the source of all diversity in knowing is the mental 
disposition, or if you prefer, the correlation of the interior 
species.^^ Unless the mystic symbols are merely play or in- 
coherent dreams, they will be accompanied by a corresponding 
intuition. Their exciting cause in the consciousness, as we 
have seen, is some act of transcendent Desire; it must be 
then that the increate Light, who takes for measure the good- 
will of the recipient, without ceasing itself to be indivisible, 
illuminates these mystic signs with intensest glow, and that 
thus appear to the spirit, not the scientific order of phenom- 
ena, nor the logical order of ideas, but its own direct and 
more than speculative relations with the Absolute to which 
the mystic consciousness truly aspires. 


1 De Magistro^ loc. cit. 
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§ III— MYSTIC ALIENATION 
L Imagiaation the mother of symbols. 

n. Distinction between the objectiveness of mystic phenomena and 
the Terity of symbols. 

TIT . Non-objectiveness of mystic phenomena. 

IV. Of mystic Hallucination. 

V. The Yarious mystic phenomena: the prophetic Dream: Voices, 
the Stigmata, Ecstasy. 

I. Such are the treasures of the Imagination that they 
sufB.ce to furnish all the representative stuff which could be 
Imagination dcsired for the symbols. If we attempt to analyze 

the mother of 

symbols. cMmerical elements of our ordinary dreams^ or 

of those other dreams of which art and romance are woven^ 
we find a sort of infinity about them and a varied energy 
of fiction beyond the power of genius to exhaust. Besides^ 
were their originality absolute and if it did not consist solely 
in the perpetually renewed combination of mental species, 
the content of visions could never be revealed. The miracu- 
lous, unimaginable creation would return to unconsciousness 
and oblivion, even for the Seer himself. 

The real soul of the imaginative groups is in thought, 
and the intensity of the thought is the cause of the transcen- 
dence of all Inspirations. 

Dans Scotus asserts that ^^all creatures become symbols 
when grace illuminates him who sees them.” ^ Accepting only 

1 “ In nnllo Deltas intelligitnr existentium quia siipcrat omnia : cum vero 
per condescensionem quandam ineifabilcm in ea qure sunt multis oMutibzts 
inspicitm-, ipsa sola invenitur esse. . . . Ideoque omnis visibilis et 

creatura ‘ Tbeopbania/ id est divina operatio potest appellari.” (Divisione 
natures, i. iii. 19 : oper. ed. 1838, p. 240.) 
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such philosophic truth as this may contain;, it must be said 
that things do not range themselves in the consciousness 
under the empirical aspect onlj;, but that they also assume 
in it a coloring which is mystical^ poeticab or scientific^ ac- 
cording to the dispositions of the subject at the moment. 
Moreover;, symbols will never be found anywhere but in that 
inner world which mystics carry in themselves and which 
reflects the other in so many ways. These elements^ already 
assimilated in the consciousness;, are the material of visions^ 
celestial voices^ etc. What there is of mystical in it is^ that 
the intellectual Power (be it called natural or divine*’^) 
redoubles its action upon the mind of the Seer, and that 
the Imagination, entirely passive, offers itself to the Eeason 
as a very living source of elements capable of idealization. 

According to common opinion, no direct influence is ex- 
erted upon us from God except through intellectual channels ; 
but how far within us does this influence reach? Upon 
the point in question, it would seem that by a sudden acces- 
sion of mental activity, the imaginative faculty quite as much 
as the rational is put in motion ; between them there is more 
than proximity of consciousness, there is unity of act. If we 
add that the mystic influence forcibly impels the mind to fix it- 
self upon one single object of thought, does it not follow that 
all the treasures of representation which lie dormant in the 
memory flow towards that one object? In this way an 
object can assume in our mind images more expressive than 
language could represent; it is thus that the naive visions 
of believers have taken more esthetic shape than could 
be conceived by the brain of an artist under the influence of 
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any mncli souglit-for Ideal : in shorty it is thus that the 
mystic representation^ elaborated to the maximum of mental 
energy^ is found to be at once nearer to pure idea than to 
any expression dialectically conceived^ and more full of life 
than any fictile efforts of Art. 

But no attempt must be made to reproduce the mystic 
apparition. It is in the highest degree subjective^ and the 
marvellous arrangement of these elements^ which are them- 
selves common to every imagination^ is not at the mercy of 
any exterior will. No one outside the consciousness in 
which the idea^ the intention^ the revealed dogma has un- 
folded itself^ may dream of doing more than participate in 
the intelligible consequences of the vision ; possibly the con- 
sequences are more valuable than the vision itself^ which has 
only the condition of intelligibility ; possibly no one could 
give to himself such representations. 

Is mystic vision only a natural phenomenon ? This can- 
not^ in any case^, be the sole conclusion derived from what 
has just been said. Could the human mind give to itself, all 
at once, such might of Imagination and Reason as to enable 
it to hold conscious communion with the Absolute in paths 
beyond the dialectical ; and^ above all^ could it bring to us^ as 
tokens of this extraordinary communication^ deeds which, 
as Maudsley says, compel the admiration of all men of 
heart? 

II. At the point we have reached, is it still worth while 
to discuss the non-objectiveness of mystic symbols? 

In such a discussion the governing princqfie must be 
the one established by Saint Augustine: T/mf. wlmh k 
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divine is the thing signified^ and not the signP^ It is 
peculiarly fitting that we should take our authority from 
Saint Augustine^ both because he was influenced Distinction 
by the naire opimon then prevailing in regard objectiveness 

of mystic 

to the objective reality of visions^ and because 
he expresses very clearly that the question was 
completely indifferent^ so far as the truth and dignity of the 
Eevelations were concerned. Between the supernatural 
action (objective reahty of the signs) and the purely mental 
fact^ there is this difference^ that the one provokes astonish- 
ment and arouses thought^ while the other arouses thought 
without provoking astonishment. In both cases the thought 
might be the same^ but the means by which it is signified 
are different. It is as though we should write the name of 
the Lord once with gold and once with ink ; the one matter 
is precious and the other is vile^ and yet that which is 
represented remains identically the same. . . . Write the 
name of man in letters of gold and the name of God in 
letters of ink^ and then you will perceive how little this 
difference in material matters in regard to the object itself 
which concerns our intelligence/^^ Apparitions and other 
mystic phenomena exist only in the mind of the Seer^ but 
they lose none of their truth or value on that account. 

The question of objectivity must be clearly stated before 
we go any further. We do not understand it in its ontologi- 
cal sense of existence/*^ but in the sense of somatic 
reahty,’-’ or corporeity.” 

* De Trinifaie, lib. iii. : Oper. t. iii., p. 108. 

2 im. 
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Wliat is tte essential separation to be established between 
the intelligible and the sensible ? The fundamental activity 
of things^ whence comes the impulse that we respond 
to by invariable intuitions^ and the indefinable noumenon 
which reaches the Heart analogically^ are they perhaps 
Being;, together and inseparable ? And hence^ would there 
not be as much of being at the root of symbols as be- 
neath phenomena? Indeed, very much more; for phenom- 
enal being, the actual is posited in the consciousness by a 
series of facts so successive that we never hold the same/-’ 
while beneath the symbols that w^hich we hold is the iden- 
tical and the permanent, if it is anything. We are no 
longer apprehending facts but principles when we 
penetrate through the symbolic appearances to the con- 
sciousness of the Duty and the Power which together bear 
the name of the Absolute.-’-’ 

But we are not just now considering the objectivity of 
symbols in this sense. In ordinary language, when we are 
not dealing vdth abstractions we call object that which 
remains at the disposition of onr senses ^ after perception as it 
was before. The word is thus synonymous with body.’^ 
And in this sense it is not possible to attribute objectivity 
to the mystic phenomena of visions, voices, etc. Such 
impossibility is logical and therefore strict, admitting no 
mitigation. 

No matter what special system may seem satisfactory to 
us, — spiritualism, materialism, monism, etc., there can be 
but three ontological terms in the sight of Eeason : the 
Consciousness, the World, and the Absolute. The mystic 
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thesis must not under any pretext exceed this ontological 
division of first principles^ or else it falls of itself. There 
would be merely a contradiction and no miracle in saying 
that that wliich is not the world acts upon us by organic 
impressions as the world does ; the same would be then 
logically both object"'^ and ^^not object.^-^ 

III. It seems to us idle to insist further on the non-objec- 
tivity of mystic visions. Let any one take for example the 
account of the vision of Mamre ^ as commented on Non-objective- 

ness of mystic 

by Saint Augustine. There is none more illustrious p^^enomena. 
in the history of religions^ and yet nowhere could be found 
a keener feeling of the externality of the images appearings 
the seer telling us that he walked with the Yision/^ that 
he washed the feet of the angels/'" etc. This Bible text 
would be simply a naive defiance of all the laws of intelligi- 
bility were we to persist in understanding it in its objective 
sense. But if we interpret it according to the experiences 
already abundant and scientific which have cleared up the 
questions of mental vision and hallucination it be- 
comes easy^ and the religious symbolism shines forth pure 
and noble in these pages^ whose beautiful simplicity is only 
surpassed by their psychological exactness. When we ap- 
proach this same recital from a point of view which is 
general and not in any wise exegetic^ where Maudsley 
explains how an idea can create such hallucinations that 
automatic facts flow from them naturally/ we shall then be 

1 Gen. xviii. 

2 TUe idea of tUe movement is truly tlie movement in tlie innermost ; it 
is the current of nervous action which when transmitted along the proper nerves 
will become the external movement. — Maudsley, Fhjsioloaie deVesvriU 
pp. 271, 273. 
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surrounding a mystic event vith. evidence, whereas, by cling- 
ing to the letter it could never be explained objectively, nor 
find a place in history as such. 

What are we to thinic of a middle state, half-way between 
subjectiveness and objectiveness, which the Christian com- 
mentators have so often mentioned ? “ Appearances are 
sometimes produced by means of a special creation, and 
when once the vision is ended, the creation vanishes/"^ 
Motives of exegesis only could have induced Saint Augustine, 
and following him Saint Thomas, to task themselves with 
such commentaries.^ We reject them, not only because such 
provisional “creations^"’ are counter to scientific determinism, 
but over and above all on account of logical necessity, and 
in order not to transgress the very principle of identity. 
That which has no existence either in the world or in the 
consciousness is neither object nor subject; why endeavor 
to conceive some middle term between these two modes of 
existence? Mystics have been conscious in their minds of 
“a dove” of ‘^'flames,” “solar rays,”® etc., but do not 

^ Saint Augustine, De Trinitate, i., ii. ci., vii., cf. ib, i., iii. cli* x. and 
St. Thomas, Summa TheoL, p. 1, q. clxxi.-clxxiy. 

2 “ Non ex nostro sensus dicimus ... nee provectu mentis comprehendere 
valeo.” (St. Aug. De Trin., i., ii., ch. vii.) 

3 De Trill, i., ii., ch. vi. “Verhiun caro factum est. . . - Non ergo sic 
assumpta est creatura in qu^ apparuit Spiritus sanctus sicut assumpta est caro 
ilia. . . . Neque enim colamb am heatificavit Spiritus, vel ihum flatum, vel ilium 
ignem. . . . Sed apparuerunt ista sicut opportnni apparere debuerunt creatura 
serviente Creatori. . . . Non possumus dicere Spiritum Sanctum ct Deum et co- 
lumbam nec sicut dicimus Mium et Beam et hominem nec sicut dicimus Filium 
Agnum Dei, Joanne Evangelista vidente Agnum occisum in Apocalypsi. Ilia 
qnippe visio prophetica non est exhihita oculis corporeis per formas corporcas 
sed in spiritn per spiritales imagines corporum. Columham vero illam et ignem 
oculis viderunt quicumque vidernnt: quanquam de igne disputare potest ntrum 
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all sncli appearances reduce themselves to elements alreadv 
possessed by and present in the consciousness ? Mystic action 
addresses itself to the soul only^ and lias no other tendency 
than to introduce it into certain regions of the beyond^ where 
our nature^ moral and free^ may have interests which are 
more than contingent. There is therefore no logical au- 
thority whereby we can attribute objective reality to symbols_, 
whatever they may be and under whatever circumstances 
they may have been historically produced ; on the other hand^ 
the whole Eeason proclaims the contrary. Had the cosmic 
elements^ as is claimed^, been set in motion aside from all 
natural determination^ and simply for the purpose of bringing 
appearances before the consciousness^ we should have to 
acknowledge that these spiritual bodies/'^ and subjective 
objects^'' would have interfered with the conditioned order 
of phenomena without introducing anything into the order of 
higher verities which could not have come in through mere 
imagination. It could not be admitted that^ in order to pro- 
cure these verities for man^ God had been forced to make 
himself the creator of illusions in the order of reality. 

Does not Saint Augustine himself use the same argument 
when he sets out to prove^ against the Manichseans^ that the 
body of Christ was material and veritable? ^‘'When the 
devil tempted Christ what was it that he said ? Will you 

oculis an spiritn visas sic propter verba sic posita. Non enim ait ‘ vidernnt 
linguas divisas velut ignem/ sed ‘ visae sunt eis.’ (Act. Apost. h. 3. ) Non 
autem sub etidem significatione solemus dicere ' visum est niilii ’ qua dicimus 
‘vidi.*” (Yr. de Trinitate, i., ii., cb. vi.) These last lines show well upon 
what slender bases the objective interpretation of symbols rests. Exegesis 
which has to resort to such methods is no longer an aid to Faith, but a peril. 
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say that Christ showed himself with a humaa body but did 
not really have one ? Madmen that you are ! Eather than 
admit that God spoke with the Devil, you prefer to believe 
that God lied to the Devil ? If there was no real lody what 
was it then that was manifest to human and corporeal gaze ? 
TFas it only the apparition of a lie? The very thought is 
blasphemy.”^ This reflection, it seems, should have inspired 
exegesis long before, and should have inclined it more gener- 
ally to accept the subjectivity of mystic phenomena.^ 

IV. We must not be shocked by the word “ hallucina- 
tion ” any more than by the word “ alienation.'’’’ The sub- 
of mystic stance of revelations preserves all its integrity 
Haiiucmation. ^jjg cental mechauism by which revela- 

tions have been wrought. Mystic representations are given 
to the consciousness when in the intense state, and it is just 
that which answers to the word alienation.'’'’ The mind 
does not pass regularly from the weak state of imagination 
to the intense state, except by means of presentation, that 

^ De diverds sermo, svi., C07itra 3IanicJiaos^ cli. ix., x. 

2 It is only out of cunosity that we stop for a moment over the distinction 
wMch Saint Augustine uses in this same connection, to show that Angels could 
produce “ substantial appearances ” without being guilty of falsehood. “ The 
matter which they assume,” says he, ‘‘was not human flesh ; but it was ‘ true ’ 
because they assumed it in one of those ‘ celestial bodies * which God had sim- 
ply entrusted to them to guard.” (De diversis sermo^ ih^ This property 
which the Angels have in such a portion of universal matter (a conception of 
ages more naive than our own) is not even worth as much as the usual scho- 
lastic subtleties. A moral relation of protection, or even an efficient causality 
which performs the office of substantial form, and a matter which becomes, as 
such only, the true body of the agent which gives it external motion, are in- 
ventions which the mystic genius would never have produced had it Icept itself 
free from all thought of things foreign to infinite love, and pure from that spiiit 
afterwards called “ scholastic.” 
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is to sajj, under the stimulus of the things themselves; 
when this happens in another manner and the mind is firmly 
convinced that it perceives something given only within itself^ 
whatever may be the cause^ we are compelled to see in it an 
alienation and a certain reversal of consciousness, 

"We cannot completely omit from this study^ nor dwell at 
any length upon^ questions of physiology which are connected 
with Mysticism. Theologians as well as physiologists have 
no hesitation in classing the state of mystic consciousness 
among the facts called by the former alienaiio mentis^ and by 
the latter^ hallucinations/^ ^ At the same time every one 
knows perfectly well that the facts so quahfied have not the 
same pathological significance. Sleep is a case of normal 
alienation^ and another case of normal alienation is the state 
of fixed attention or mono-ideum* Morbid cases come from 
disturbance of the mental vision in consequence of organic 
lesionS;, paralysis^ fevers^ etc. Saint Augustine in a similar 
classification distinguishes the case of the mystic state from 
all others^ and can find no other cause to assign to it than 
the mingling of a spirit of good or evil with our mental 
life/^ 2 W’hatever the opinion may be of such causality^ it 
must be allowed that the fact itself has nevertheless been de- 
fined by the same author in terms which are perfectly exact : 
The alienation takes place when purely internal images ex- 

1 It is all confiEed to an alienation, in tlie etymological sense, of certain 
states of consciousness wMcIl the ego does not consider as its own, hut wliicii it 
ohjectivates and iBnally, hy placing it outside itself, ends hy attributing an 
actual existence independent of its own. — Kibot, Les maladies de la per- 
sonnaliti^ P* HO* 

2 De Genesi ad litteram, 1. xii., ch. xii. 
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press themselves in our minds with the same vividness as 
though the objects themselves v^ere present to our eyes^ 
and in such a way that we confound them with our sensa- 
tions/’ ^ 

In the first place^, like Saint Augustine, we must limit the 
mystic fact exclusively to cases of hallucination produced 
under two conditions : first, in a waking state ; second, under 
some influence not organic.^ Thus the mystic fact comes 
under the case of mono-ideism. 

The experimental study of the nervous system has led to 
discoveries, which we hope will be followed by many others, 
but it may be said that our acquired knowledge has so far 
only confirmed Mr. Charles Eichet’s observation regarding 
the entire possibility of the occurrence of normal hallucina- 
tions in perfectly sane individuals : Although we oftenest 

encounter hallucinations among the insane (and I am speak- 
ing of complete hallucination of sight, hearing, and touch), 
this psychic phenomenon is not unlikely to occur exceptionally 
in the case of the absolutely normal. As classic authors 
have observed, between the mentcil iMage and complete hallu'^ 
cination tliefe is a whole series of gTadnod tfansitions : and 
the boundary line between a very strong mental image and a 
very vague hallucination is not possible to trace. If we suc- 
ceed, then, in demonstrating that the normal state of undoubt- 
edly sound minds sometimes admits of complete hallucination, 

1 De Gened ad Htteram, 1. xii., ch. xii. THs definition lias nothing to 
lose by comparison with the very best. Parchappe’s definition of hallucination 
is “ a state of soul in which pure imaginings are reproduced spontaneously in 
the consciousness with all the characteristics of the actual sensations.^' 

2 Ibid, 
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we shall have furnished the most proiahle explanation of 
apparitions. ^ 

We must look^ therefore^ for these gradual transitions^^ 
which establish perfect progressive continuity between the 
mental image conceived by a sound and intelligent mind^ 
and the hallucination which may occur in the same mind 
to the great profit of knowledge or the moral Hfe. We have 
records of the mental deterioration brought on by drunken- 
nessj hysteria^ and other causes which lay waste our nervous 
force^ and they cannot be made too complete in order that we 
may learn the cure. But there ought to be also the history 
of morally opposite cases^ which yet resemble the others in 
their character of taking exclusive possession of the functions 
of relation so called. Eloquence, poetic genius, and 
every faculty transcending human mediocrity, all represent 
under different names that ‘^^destructive, tyrannical power 
which brings everything under subjection and which does 
not permit the reception of ideas except in one single direc- 
tion.*” ^ Now, it is this very same power which we must 
unhesitatingly regard as the productive cause of states of 
consciousness properly mystic. 

While the phenomena of hallucination are taking place, 
whatever the influence that produces them, our nervous 
resources are drained and the organism becomes exhausted 
with fatigue ; but the very knowledge of the identity of 
physiological effect enables us to understand better the 

1 Eevue Philos, septembre, 1885, t. xx. p. 334, 335. “From tbe idea to 
hallucination/* says Taine, “ there is no greater distance than from that of tbe 
germ to complete vegetable or animal life.’* {Pe Vintelligence, t, ii. p. 25.) 

^ Ribot, Psychologie de V AUe%tion, p. 117. 

11 
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psychological opposition of the determining causes of the 
hallucination. Life is a power of cohesion^ both organic and 
intellectual ; this vital identity, which we have attempted to 
express in the word ^^Idea-Eorce, ^ is specially apparent in 
the mental act. The normal condition of life is the state of 
external perception. Let it happen that Life does not reach 
that degree, and that the Idea is arrested at the state of in- 
coherent images j or let it happen that the '"Idea,"' too intensely 
concentrative of the consciousness, leads it beyond its succes- 
sive and space representations j in each case there will be hal- 
lucination. But what difference between the two modes of 
mental process ! '' The one,"" says Mr. Eibot, is an evohition, 
and tends towards the more ; the other is a dueolutiony and 
tends towards the less. In hallucination through Idea, the 
dominating emotion comes from the active personality, and 
Eeason, by means of attention, dominates the organic dis- 
turbances. The contrary takes place in pathological hallu- 
cinations : the consciousness is confused because Eeason has 
ceased to belong to itself, and has no longer any active part 
in the ego, but not on account of a fortuitous alienation of 
mental images. The cause of this second class of hallucina- 
tions must always be looked for in some defect of personality, 
some moral alienation of the ego, either originating in the 
subject or inherited. 

The various mystic phenomena may all be regarded as 
cases of mono-ideism, the processus of which is generally 
the following : Under a moral influence (of which we shall 
treat in the third part of this work) mental representations 
originate in the consciousness, and quickly assume the active 
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state of impressions.” If the influence endures^ the im- 
pression is heightened and the subject enters upon a state of 
normal hallucination which Mr. Binet distinguishes from 
others as being of central origin.*^^ ^ Ideas ” become then 
really what they are etymologically^ ethr}^ visions.” But 
this word must not be restricted to representations purely 
and properly visual/’ for the whole consciousness is 
occupied with the mystic fact^ and there is not a psychic 
element which may not be contributory. Thus voices ” 
are often blended with images ” and form an integral part 
of the mystical vision/’ thus contradicting the assertion 
that such things can be nothing but impulses of the lan- 
guage function.” ^ 

It is well to insist in all this upon the characteristic most 
distinctive of mystic mentality : it is reflection^ and not 
abstraction. When the mind withdraws into itself for the 
mystic act^ instead of applying itself as in the logical process 
to the extinct representations (for no others enter into the 
synthesis of conceptions), it appeals to the Absolute, ^^wuth 
all its strength,” morally, mentally, etc.,® and everything 
which appears in response to this appeal of love, it orders 
within itself not in concepts but living and in symbols, and 
without other organic bond than the infinitely free analogies 
of mystic Desire. The symbols which arise in this manner 
absorb the consciousness, as happens during efforts of abstrac- 

1 Hevuephilos. loc. cit. pp. 473, 474. Maudslcy says tlie same tHng, tut 
witliout ttc same scientific precision. Of. Phjnologle de V esprit, p. 264. 

® Dr. Max Simon, Lgo7i medical, 1880, Nos. 48, 49. 

® “And tliou shall love the Lord thy God with all tliy heart, and with aU 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” (Mark xii. 30.) 
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tion : but; in u manner the inverse of concepts; instead of 
drawing further within to the surmnit of the consciousness^ 
they still occupy the imagination and the sensibility by acts 
which appertain no longer to a life of relations; but which have 
nevertheless an object proper to them^ immanent in the con- 
sciousness. This may still be called mono-ideism/’ if we 
choose; hut under condition of not forgetting that here the 

Idea ” is the Absolute.” ^ The mystic object is expressed 
analogically only in the Imagination; but its presence is suffi- 
cient to imprint on the feelings and the will original impres- 
sions of pleasure; love; or desire; of which mystical narrations 
give abundant testimony. 

Y. As sequence to these general considerations; we must 
speak in particular of prophetic dreamS; ecstasies; and other 
The various phenomena which have such an important place in 
MmemJ'Tiie the Mstory of Mysticism. 

Learn, Voices, Dreams liave often been considered as super- 

the Stigmata, ^ 

Ecstasy. natuTal evcnts. In our opinion three natural 
causes are responsible for the mystic importance of dreams : 
first; the absolute liberty of the imagination during sleep ; 
second, the alienation of the personality; third; the free- 
dom of the intellectual power from all organic interference. 

A dream is; by definition; the purely molecular function 
of motion of the brain. The opposition of external and 
internal perceptions constitutes the waking state; and when 

1 “The tendency to motion is at its minimum with regard to abstract 
ideas. Such ideas being representations, pure schema, the motor clement is 
weakened in the same proportion as the representative element.'^ (Ribot, 
Maladies de la Volonte^ p. 132.) The effect of symbols is absolutely 
different. 
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the external perception is absent, there is nothing but memorj 
and imagination, vYithout any sense of reality. The facts of 
duplication of the ego during dreams may be thus explained. 
In a state of sleep we can maintain a dialogue with our- 
selves, and assume the part of several persons, just as we can 
in the w^aking state, and indeed even more vividly. In the 
consciousness of a person who is asleep, a certain number of 
sub-conscious sensations or purely internal images dominate, 
and finally reach the point of constituting, with relation to 
tlie others, a real world as it were ; but at the same time 
there arise from the depths of the imagination representa- 
tions not so vivid, which mingle with the dominant group, 
in about the same proportion that images mingle with 
sensations in the waking state. The subject is thus exposed 
to a complex alienation, and to a duplication of the ego 
several times repeated. 

What shall be said of the condition of Season during 
dreams? Dreams which occur in the depths of slumber have 
special importance, according to certain authors, the soul 
being at that time most set free from all organic influence, 
and consequently the intuition more intellectual. Is there 
a faculty of perception/^ says Saint Augustine, ^^independent 
of the senses, wdiich, acting by means of an internal organ, 
is enabled to give us comjoleter knowledge than ordinary 
experience He does not venture to pronounce on the 
question. At this deep stratum of slumber, may it be that 
there is some transcendent state of consciousness, or rather 
some unconscious activity, productive of more subtle intui- 

^ JDe Oen. ad lilt., cli. xii. Cf. De immoidalitate animm^ ch. xiv. 
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tions than could be obtained by prolonged attention? These 
are bold hypotheses^ which would tend to give dreams a 
higher value than natural and acquired knowledge, and 
upon them might be built a shadowy mysticism akin to 
superstition. 

It would remain to be learned, how^ever, whether the moral 
influence, which we consider the principle of all the mystic 
determinations of consciousness, could be exercised during 
sleep, or (which comes to the same thing) whether the will 
is not always completely inactive during the state of hypnotic 
alienation. It is our opinion that automatic cerebration does 
not go so far as to absolutely cut off all relations between 
Freedom and the dream representations. ^^The power of 
will,"" says Mr. Eibot, is not always completely suspended.” ^ 
Now, however small the part may be which is thus left for 
Freedom, it is enough to enable the Absolute to enter the 
consciousness, and in certain cases the conclusions which 
are derived from the hypnotic vision are worth preserving 
as moral or intellectual acquisitions. It would be enough 
indeed by which to justify to criticism such famous mystic 
dreams as have lasted, the historic value of which it is not 
our affair to investigate.^ 

Without contradicting any of the scientific explanations 
which may have been given on the same subject, we can say 
that everything is not entirely given over to inco-ordination 
in the consciousness during the dream. What is the influence 
that causes a general idea to return to us again and again in 

^ Fsychohde T Attention^ 157-159. 

2 Cf. Maimoiiide, Le livre des Fgau's, cli. xxxvi., where it is said that 
“dreams are the abortive fruit of Prophecy.” 
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hypnotic representations^ or which causes the often eloquent 
discussions which go on within, and the enacting of dramas 
by no means devoid of epic grandeur ? Maudsley, who has 
recognized this fact, speaks of ^"the plastic power of the 
mind/^ ^ and as he makes an express distinction between this 
power and the organic association of ideas, it must be 
that the imagination remains during sleep under the power 
of some super-organic cause which he does not name, and 
which for ourselves we are unable to distinguish from 
Reason/^ 


In reading accounts of mystical events we notice that 
Prophecy is often said to be spoken"’^ in the soul of Seers. 
Are we to understand by this some other mode of commu- 
nication than by Symbols ? No ; Mr. Egger in his work on 

Inner Speech ^ distinguishes in a very subtle manner the 
vivid form which speech sometimes assumes in the conscious- 
ness, very unlike the beginnings of spoken expression which 
are the automatic accompaniment of nearly all our concep- 
tions. In these cases of vivid speech, it is as though a 
representation literally bursts into the consciousness, and the 
author seems to class the phenomenon of Inspiration 
among those events which throw the soul out of the peaceful 
current of its thoughts. He enumerates three cases : the in- 

^ “The point I wish to insist on is the tendency which ideas have to 
reunite in a mental representation. . . . This is not merely an association of 
ideas . . . hut we have something additional to deal with, a constructive 
power by which not only ideas arc related to each other, hnt give rise to new 
productions.” {J^hjsiologie de VBs^ritf p. 17.) 

2 La parole inUrieure, ch. iii. 
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terior speech of "‘^passion/' that speech we all recognize, which 
mounts with such violence to lips and eyes the instant the 
emotions are more than ordinarily touched j the interior 
speech of the '“'imagination/' which wb form with art and 
not without effort, in order to represent dramatically all that 
is susceptible of an esthetic character; and lastly, the inte- 
rior speech of " morals." Had the author not had in mind 
exactly what we wish to express here by mystic symbolism he 
would not have given such examples of this kind of speech as 
^'the d^mon of Socrates" and ''the voices of Jeanne d'Arc." 
Yoices, by themselves alone, never constitute a mystic fact; 
they are heard in the soul of seers at times when the 
symbols assume such intensity as to detach themselves 
from the rest of the consciousness, like distinct, dramatic 
personalities. 

It is easy to understand why Theology has assigned the 
first rank among all mystic phenomena to those which 
accompany " inner voices." ^ When the mystic sense de- 
taches itself in so striking a manner from the symbols that 
it seems to re-echo in the consciousness^ like speech, and the 
seer has only to listen to the discourse directly spoken by 
the Vision, in order to interpret it to himself and to others, 
the maximum of expression and the perfection of symbolism 
is reached. There is nothing more then to be desired, except 
that the mystic character of the " voices," I mean their in- 
wardness, shall not be misunderstood, eitlier by the seers 
themselves or by those to whom it is declared. Would 
Jeanne d'Arc have been the purely Inspired one cherished 

1 St. Thomas, Stimma TheoL q clxxiv., a. 3, corp. a. 
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by our patriotism if the voices which she called with so much 
candor mj voices had evinced any external signs^ and had 
not proceeded from the Absolute which is within us only ? 
Whence could they springs except from that spiritual founts 
closed to all reactions from the world of sense^ where^ with- 
out witnesses of any kind^ God and Freedom meet ? Saint 
Augustine very justly remarks that the prophet Zechariah^ 
when he is relating his angelic vision, uses the term, loque- 
iatur in me; in the same sense Jeanne d^Arc said, ‘'^my 
voices/^ The prophet Zechariah thus speaks : M dixit miJii 
gui loquelainr in me} It is not to be supposed that the 
words struck the auditive organ of the prophet, for he 
specially says, loguehatur in me^ and not ad me. Were these 
inner words similar to the sounds which come to the im- 
agination when we realize our ideas or when we sing within 
ourselves ? Yes, similar no doubt, but with the difference 
that the words seemed to him to issue from the Angel to 
whose suggestion he was subject.^ Unfortunately this case 
of certainty of interpretation is only one gleam through the 
fogs of ancient exegesis, and it rests here upon a felicitous 
grammatical subtlety. 


What is Ecstasy ? The mystic consciousness has explained 
this phenomenon naively, as alone it knew how ; and in these 
accounts, we find, of critical interest to us: (1) that under 
the mystic influence the mental representations become more 
and more stripped of empirical conditions; (2) that, in the 
same proportion, the mind seems to withdraw into itself ; 

1 Zech. i. 9. ^ Epist. ci. 
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(3) that the sense of externality finally becomes entirely 
absent; so that the consciousness is completely wiped out in 
that respect; or at least; none of the rest of the ecstasy 
subsists in the memory. 

What we would specially remark is the interesting struggle 
between the mystic consciousness striving to accomplish itself 
by grasping pure Being, and the natural conditions of Know- 
ing which do not admit that the consciousness shall do 
without representations.” Saint Augustine makes this ob- 
servation in regard to the vision of Moses in Mount Sinai ^ 
and the rapture of Saint Paul.^ Moses is absorbed by the 
divine presence : and the inwardness of the Symbols becomes 
so great that at a certain moment the familiarity and intimate 
conversation seem all there is of the divine Being : Sic mod- 
ijicabatur tanqiiam esset amici loquentis ad amicxm? But 
yet; at the same time; the sense of all that remained between 
the purely intelligible divine substance and the representation, 
still symbolical; manifested to him was such anguish to the 
soul of the Seer that he burst forth into sighs. Show me 
yourself that I may see you clearly/’ ^ Saint Augustine adds : 
" Moses knew that he had then a vision that was still only 
material; and he entreated to receive the spiritnal vision of 
God; which is the true one. This spoken symbol had some- 
thing which gave it all the marks of intercourse between 
friends. '“"But who can see God with his bodily eyes 

^ Ex. xxxiii. 

2 3 Cor. xii. 1-6. 

® Dd Trin, i. ii. cL xviii. 

^ “ And lie said, I bescecli tliee show me thy glory.” (Ex. xxxiii.) 

® De Tnn, loc. cit. 
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We might explain in the same way^ without divergence 
from the Christian Doctor, hut using more precise terms, 
the three heavens which Saint Paul speaks of.^ The passage 
from the ordinary state of consciousness (the state of ex- 
terior perception) to the symbolic conception is the ascent 
to the second heaven. And if we could succeed in penetrating 
further than the symbols of the imagination, in the same 
way that w^e have gotten beyond the gross forms of reality, 
we should be in contact with that intelligible world where 
dwells the essence of things ; but at the same time we should 
be placing ourselves outside the conditions of existence; 
and nothing is truer than the Biblical expression : ITo man 
shall see me and live!^ ^ Every case of ecstasy whether of 
the Alexandrian lost in the abstraction of the One and 
Being, or of mystic seers ^ ends always alike in unconscious- 
ness. The intelligence, having reached the limits of the 
defined or figured bounds of things, and already filled with 
its object, aspires to penetrate further and grasp pure being; 
powerless it falls back to things below. 

In ecstasy, as in the dream, there is alienation and the 
organic state is deficient. But the conditions of inner per- 
ception are not the same in the two cases. During natural 
sleep the vital depression comes spontaneously ; and because 
the conscious force, the intentio animi, is not able longer 
to remain tense, it withdraws into the cerebral folds, where 
the images acquired during the waking state are condensed. 
On the contrary, in the state of ecstatic mono-ideism, the 

^ De Genesi ad litteram, i. xii. ch. i. ii. iii. xviii. xxiv. xxxvii. 

2 Ex. xxxiii. 20. 
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mind remains tense^ and when it withdraws from the organs 
of external perception^ it is not to drift about in the middle 
strata^ at the mercy of molecular currents^ but to fix itself in 
the nervous centres, where the acts of ideation are to be 
accomplished. 

The moment when, in the eyes of the subject, the thought 
ceases to originate in the subject announces a change in the 
ordinary mental process ; it is the change which is expressed 
by duplication of the personality. This situation seems to 
me/^ says Mr. Eihot, the absolute confiscation of mental 
activity by one single idea (positive for mystics, negative for 
empiricists), but an idea which, from its high degree of 
abstractness and its absence of all limit or determination, 
excludes all individual feeling.-^^^ In ordinary cases of mono- 
ideism, the personality is never suddenly dispossessed, as it 
often happens under the mystic influence ; in such cases, in 
order to produce the ecstasy the attention needs to fix itself 
for a longer time, and perhaps receive some artificial aid. 
For this and other reasons the alienatio mentis ” spoken of 
by Saint Augustine, and after him by Saint Thomas, must 
not be confounded with the efforts of philosophic abstraction. 
Efforts to conceive the Absolute rationally tend to suppress 
imagination and feeling, rather than to heighten them ; and 
we have learned that they lead us to an Infinite which, 
qualitatively, is the most meagre of all our concepts. The 
mystic consciousness, on the contrary, is set in motion in 
every part of it by Desire ; representations pour in to render 


^ Les maladies de la jperson?ialite^ pp. 134 , 135 . 
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the absolute present and felt ; ” and if it comes to lose the 
sense of its own identity, it is through an excess of imagina- 
tion desiring to express the Infinite by the most vivid syn- 
thesis of images, and not by slow elimination of concepts. 

In the mystic state, is the personality diminished ? The 
question would be whether we may not attribute to the fact 
of alienation a sense other than pathological, or whether 
it may not rather be considered in the sense of something 
added to life, and an increase of personality. We think, not 
only that rational progress has indefinite possibilities, but 
that there is no alsolide reason why it should not come by 
means of alienation ; ” that is, by enhancement along more 
vital and sensitive lines than by the ordinary modes of evolu- 
tion. Let us be permitted to formulate on this subject a 
simple intellectual supposition,'’ in the language of Kant, 
without other pretensions than that of anticipating contrary 
hypotheses.” Could we suddenly introduce the Reason of a 
man into the consciousness of a child, is there any doubt, in 
the first place, that the effect called by physiologists and 
Christian authors alike alienatio mentis ” would occur, and 
in the second place, that such an event would be looked upon 
as a progress ” ? The child, suddenly virilized, would feel 
himself dominated by something dill himself, hut also much 
stronger than himself. Reason could not fail to recognize 
that it was greater in the sum of experiences and concepts 
suddenly found in the consciousness, and in default of other 
identity a very lively sense of personality would join in it 
the present to the past, so closely as to form but one and 
the same spirit. We miglit make the same supposition with 
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regard to character. Let us imagine what would occur if 
the finely susceptible moral sense of a man practised in all 
virtue should be actualized, without any preparation, in the 
consciousness of a man steeped in falsehood and selfishness. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than the term “ aliena- 
tion,” and yet no greater progress to the better could be 
imagined. Though changes may be very rapid in the order 
of phenomena, they can never be anything but successive and 
in mathematical continuity ■, but things of the moral order do 
not come under this law. They are not in space, nor are 
they effected in Time. Therefore the Progress which goes 
from the same to the same has no laws. It is Evolution, or 
the passage yrum the mm to the other, which has laws. 


The power of the soul over the body, of the Idea over 
Life, is more strikingly evident in the facts which the history 
of Mysticism presents than in any which we have been 
studying. The mystic object has sometimes been expressed, 
not alone in the Imagination, but in the very flesh of the 
Seers. We shall make no lengthy physiological comnients 
on the subject : nothing is more comprehensible than that 
unity of action ” by which we may suppose that Life, while 
weaving the warp of our cellular tissue and the web of our 
mental images, should assume, under certain influences, the 
very forms of the imagination and trace them in the body 
of a Seer. But on this subject we prefer to let a veritable 
mystic speak for himself. Concerning the celebrated stigmata 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, a mystic writer of the same name. 
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Saint Francis de Sales^ speaks as follows : This sonh 

therefore; so touched; so softened; and as it were melted hj 
loving sorrow (for the Passion); was thus all disposed to 
receive impressions and the marks of love from its supreme 
lover. The memory was almost obliterated in the recollec- 
tion of this divine lovC; and the imagination wholly bent on 
representing to itself the wounds and bruises which the eyes 
were seeing at that moment in a perfectly clear and present 
image ; the understanding loust in the occupation of receiving 
the infinitely active species which the imagination was pre- 
senting ; and lastly, love was bending its whole strength of 
will to comply with and conform to the Passion of the Well- 
Beloved; so that the very soul no doubt was transformed 
into a second crucifix. Then the soul; as form and mistress 
of the body, using its power over the body, imprinted on it 
the sorrowful wounds which had wounded its lover just as 
he had suffered them. Love is very wonderful that it can so 
sharpen the imagination as to penetrate through all to the 
outermost. It was love, then; that made the internal torments 
of the great lover, Saint Francis, pass to the external, and 
wounded tlie body with the same piercing dart of sorrow 
with which it had wounded the heart.-^^ ^ We could ill 
afford to lose such explanations as these, nor do we need to 
add anything to them. They confirm, to the utmost, our 
opinion of the subjectivity of mystic phenomena. 

1 Traits de V Amour de Dieu^ i. vi. eh. xv. 
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§ lY.— DEGEADED EOEMS OE MYSTICISM 

I. Criterioa of Mysticism. Occultism, 
n. Perversions of Mystic Symbolism. 

III. Mystic Infatuation. 
lY. Pessimism and Mysticism. 

I. The human mind cannot allow itself to trust in mysti- 
cism without a triple guard : (1) its point of departure 
Criterion must be a purelj moral desire, for we can expect no 

of Mysticism. < i • i 

Occultism, transcendence over ourselves upon any other side 
than that of Freedom; (2) the symbolic character of our 
relations with the Absolute must be honestly recognized, which 
means that the belief in the direct intuition of a divine 
universal and infinite essence must he renounced ; (3) noth- 
ing which contradicts natural knowledge, or experience re- 
duced to concepts by fieason, must have expression mystically ; 
for our mind could only fall below itself, instead of rising 
above itself, by negation of any of its essential principles. 
Every time that a man has sought for transcendence over his 
natural knowledge or power, outside these conditions, there 
has been nothing to record but loss for his Eeasou and 
for his well-being. The history of such abuses is long, as 
it is lamentable. 

Under the name of ‘'"'Occultism"^ may be grouped all the 
systems which have a common tendency to seek in Nature 
for manifestations of the Absolute. The stars and the birds, 
removed from us in space, have long been tempting objects 
for this instinct of mystic Naturalism, and have given rise to 
the most obstinate forms of superstition. A less gross 
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belief lias been that the psychic force dwells outside the 
individual life^ not only as free and thinking subject^ but in 
persistent relations of causality and immanence with the 
empirical world. Subtle manifestations of ‘'^spirits’’ have 
been sought therefore with mystic avidity, and it was be- 
lieved that the moment had come to popularize that strange 
art of conversing with the dead.^'^ A certain number of 
jieople of leisure still occupy themselves with this pursuit; 
but as yet they have not offered us any experience sufffciently 
positive to justify rational criticism. There is still quite a 
number of phenomena (telepathic communications, cures by 
suggestion, etc.) w^hicli psychology and physiology each claim 
as their own, and which must not be too hastily interpreted 
in the sense of a super-empirical intervention. Do they 
come under the term of occultism ? Towards all these events 
Mysticism must keep firm to the principles we have just 
enounded, but, on the other hand, Empiricism should bring 
a broader Reason to bear in criticising them. We are not in 
possession scientifically of the laws of life, and still less so 
of the ultimate conditions of thought ; and these psycho- 
mystic facts, these appearances of spiritual autonomy take 
place at a boundary point between the Life which we know 
so imperfectly and Freedom, wliich has nothing empirical 
about it. Should Determinism succeed in course of time- 
in bringing them within the tables of its prevision, it would 
assuredly be the supreme triumph of science and the end 
here below of all wonder. 

But the Mysticism which wc have in view has nothing at 

all in common with mere wonder or curiosity ; it has no 

12 
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impulse towards the Absolute to discover "‘'the new/^ but 
its impulse is to discover ""the better/'’ The true field of 
Mysticism is the Infinite of Eeason and Freedom. Our minds 
carry in themselves the laws native to them of Duty and Per- 
fection, not empirical laws ; under the guarantee of absolute 
obedience to these laws, or rather by virtue of its own moral 
autonomy, there is no novelty which can astonish Mysti- 
cism. It can no more be ""shocked scientifically'’'’ than 
it is susceptible of the vulgar forms of wonder ; the sense of 
the "" Possible which is the honor and life of Eeason is 
really latent faiths an unavowed sense of the Infinite. 

II. Even if we leave out of the question facts which have 
no mystic bearing because, instead of a moral interest, they 
Perversions of show ouly superstitiou foT the Unknown, we shall 

Mystic Sym- 
bolism. still find that Mysticism, though true in its ten- 

dencieSj has often fallen below itself through error or imper- 
fect interpretation. It is this evil which Pascal complains of : 
" The Jews have so much loved the things figured . . . that 
they have undervalued the reality.” ^ “ The things figured ” 

are the symbols j “the reality” is the object which they 
express to the Eeason, or rather the impulse which they 
impress on the will. 

It is necessary in Symbolism to make a precise estimate 
of the value of the representative elements. In fact, we 
have already seen that their value is null, and that images 
do nothing but make up for our inability to grasp “things 
in themselves.” Prom the point of view of Absolute Good 
and Truth, it would be better if there were no symbols at 


1 Pensees^ art. xv. 5. 
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all. We derive a twofold consequence from this principle: 
(1) logically^ that it is an error to regard Yoices^ Images^ 
etc.^ as objective; (2) morally^ that it is a superstition to 
attribute any excellence to these figurative elements, that is, 
to the species of the vision or of the sacrament. Unfortunately 
we do not conquer without difficulty this twofold tendency 
to remove truth and holiness from their true seat, and see 
them in the elements under which they appear to us. We 
forget all the time that truth belongs exclusively to concepts 
and to propositions which can be logically stated, and not 
to the unreal symbol ; we forget too that holiness is a state 
even more fundamental than intelligence, and that phenomena 
never enter into it. In this way it has happened that 
human weakness has tried unconsciously to create a contra- 
dictory essence, midway between symbols and the Infinite, 
and has persisted in it ; as though the character of sacred 
could thus float outside of all subjectivity, detached both 
from the xibsolute and from Freedom. 

Unless we bring careful attention and some moral excel- 
lence into mystic acts, we risk falling into the disorders which 
philosophy has justly condemned under the names of An- 
thropomorphism and Fanaticism. Caprice and egotism may 
easily take the place of mystic desire, and instead of raising 
our Freedom to God in triumphant self-abnegation, the ego 
may use perverted symbolic suggestions to exalt the self and 
to carry it to the extremes of evil and passion. It has con- 
stantly been observed that the mystic state is an object of 
desire and ambition for all the passions. They are them- 
selves intense states of the imagination and the whole soul. 
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and as they seek place in consciousness irrationally, they 
easily adapt the mystic process by which the Absolute enters 
the consciousness. The passions “inspire themselyes after 
their own fashion and translate themselves symbolically mto 
the consciousness so as to take entire possession of it, and 
succeed thus in procuring a subtle intoxication not to be 
obtained in simple every-day hfe, nor by the natural use of 
the imagination. 

ITT . More frequently it occurs that symbols coming from 
without, and not arising in the consciousness by direct illu- 
mination peculiar to the subject himself, fail to 

Mystic In- ^ 

fataation. adequate interpretation, and in this case the 

intelligence is really injured thereby. It has been said 
that the man with none but clear ideas would be a fool. 
Certainly Mysticism could not deserve this reproach, for con- 
sidered in itself, its precise object is to procure for us at 
times certain unverifiable representations in which we refresh 
our intellectual sense of the Infinite, and from which our 
Freedom drinks, with a vital faith which is impervious to evil. 
But on the other hand, there is such a source of confusion in 
misconceived symbols that it would be better perhaps to have 
none but the clear ideas which content “ the fool." While 
truly sane eyes always perceive a beyond to clear perceptions 
and strive to extend the field of evidence for their own vision, 
by that attention which is pure love and pure desire, it often 
happens when minds of mediocre calibre absorb a strong 
taste for mysticism that they interpret the symbols as pos- 
sessed of intrinsic virtue, and thus endow them only with 
their own poverty of conception and human egotism. The 
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Undefined^ wMch is the common burden of all who have 
any care for things beyond their life of every day^ has no 
existence for these false mystics. Having established the ulti- 
mate reason of things in helpless images^ they are thereby 
delivered from the task of seeking the better^ which is the 
very foundation and law of Freedom. Let us add thaL 
provided a man has enough heart/^ he is always secure from 
being thus led astray. The symbols of fetishism were at first 
examples of this. Primitive men (if we are to believe pre- 
historic data) j before they had the power to explain phenomena 
or to criticise their own concepts^ objectivated the Absolute 
in all things ; but in these free symbols some men must even 
then have cared for the Ideal which is Goodness and Knowl- 
edge, while others cared for them to give more force to their 
passions and invincible consistency to their errors. 

IV. Pessimism may be considered as a mystic malady, 
but it is only inspired and maintained by Mysticism as one of 
its degraded forms. The vague feeling which pessimism 

, , . „ . and Mysticism. 

takes possession of us when the imagination 
yields, as it were idly and without any precise reason, to the 
uniform and ever unfinished representations of Space and 
Tiine is not to be confounded with the moral desire and 
active interest of Mysticism. The Infinite is never posited 
in the consciousness symbolically or morally in response to 
researches which are known to be without purpose. It is no 
doubt the long monotony of such efforts of the imagination 
and our absolute inability to attain any such comprehension, 
upon the plane in which we are ideally immersed, which fill 
the soul with sadness. In vain do we inflate our concep- 
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tions to extend beyond all conceivable space ; we shall only 
bring forth atoms at the price of reality. . . . What is a man 
in infinity ? The eternal silence of infinite space terrifies me." ^ 
Minils which seek in Mysticism only an answer and diversion 
from this crushing power of outward things will never find 
the road by which man really approaches the Infinite. The 
Pessimism which comes from the Imagination^ however, is not 
so far from the true mystic state as moral Pessimism. The 
weight of the Universe is crushing no doubt when we be- 
come conscious of it, but in order to rise above it, I have 
but to reflect with Pascal “ that I am conscious of it,” and 
through that thought comes a whole new order of things 
still infinite, but in which, at least, I can advance in- 
definitely through Reason and Preedom. But if, by mis- 
fortune, this inner world falls to pieces, and if a man succeeds 
in persuading himself that thought itself, with all that de- 
pends on it, is only the vainest of phenomena, all is lost. 
Reason, imprisoned between the Infinite which defies our 
power of imagination on the outside, and convinced of its 
own nothingness, no longer having the impulse to rise, falters 
and falls prostrate. 

1 Pascal, Fme'es, a 1. 1 ; & a ixv., 17 bis. 
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We must now inquire whence comes the mystic initiative 
and what is the value of its symbolic creations^ — since it 
appears that the Absolute has no access into the understand- 
ing, and that the imagination by itself can introduce nothing 
positive into the consciousness. There is but one foundation 
on which to base the symbols, namely : the presence of the 
Absolute in Freedom. Unless that presence can be first 
established, without any aid from mystic reasonings, as a 
human and universal fact, we ought not to tolerate the man- 
ifestations of consciousness except within the strict limits 
of the Understanding; more than this would be false and 
futile. But if the Absolute is in us as moral necessity or 

Postulate,^^ it will still be our duty to demonstrate, in com- 
pletion of our task, how it is that Freedom unites directly 
with the Imagination in view of expressing the Absolute in 
the consciousness. It is this mystic activity which, following 
the example of Pascal, we shall call ^^the Heart.-^^ 
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5 L — THE MODERN IDEA OE FREEDOM, AND THE 
AlYSTIC CONCEPTION OF THE DIVINE WILL 

I. Subordination of the Reason to “ the Heart/' 

IL Reconciliation of the Kantian notion of Freedom and the Idea of 
the diyine Will through the inwardness of the Good. 

III. Reconciliation of Determinism and the Necessity of choice 
through a positive conception of Freedom. 
lY. Holiness and Freedom. 

Y. The character of supernatural or “divine” comes from the 
transcendence of the intelligible ego over the empiiical ego. 

I. We have asserted several times^ in speaking of the 
mystic fact^ that the Absolute enters the consciousness 
through Freedom only, and in this sense we in- 

Subordina- ° 

Ssonto^ terpret PascaPs phrase^ ^^God known of the 

the Heart, jj^ Order to make no mistake^ it must 

be thoroughly understood that "^^the Heart is nothing else 
than Freedom considered properly as power for disinter- 
estedness.'^^ When we say the Heart has intuitions, it must 
not be forgotten that Freedom^ whose name recalls its essen- 
tial function, can only be determined by itself; so that the 
Heart, after having acquired such intuitions on its own 
account, must not think of communicating them to others 
dialectically, nor of attributing worth to them under any 
such rules as those of Logic. Like Life, the Heart grows 
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from within only, and this growth consists of things not 
expressible in concepts and in acts of such a nature as 
demand wholly renewed expression for each individual. 

Is this equivalent to putting the Heart in opposition to 
the Eeason^ which has objective and universal expression? 
By no means. The Heart is Eeason as much as it is Breedom, 
and it would be impossible for it to be absolutely opposed 
to itself in this twofold aspect. In the judgment of mystics^ 
the Heart is an implicit of Eeason and Love, in which those 
two powers are really subordinate. Desire, which is only 
the active essence of Eeason, surpasses in swiftness and 
energy all process of Dialectics, and is able to give us 
intuitions which astonish pure Eeason.^ It is the Heart, 
and never the Eeason, which leads us to the Absolute. 

The mind is aware of the meaning of the thing which we 
call, without making any essential distinction, the Heart ” 
and Breedom.'^^ Between this feeling and our intelligence of 
the Absolute, we recognize that the distance is great ; we be- 
lieve, however, that the mind without going outside of itself 
already perceives a transcendence considerable enough to en- 
able it to pass to the idea of the Absolute, without suffering 
more intellectual violence than there is between having the 
sense of being free, and truly calling one’s self free.” The 

^ Wc use tEe word “ intuition ” in tlie sense already fixed upon (Second Part, 
ch. ii. sec. ii.). Kant also proclaimed the superiority of practical Reason over 
pure Reason, but lie makes it expressly understood tbat it is not more 
penetrating view ” which is claimed for Reason, “ but an extension of its use 
in another relation.’^ {Critique de la raison, pratique^ pp. 325-328.) We 
agree with him, but we are seeking also to discover exactly what this “ other 
use of Reason ” may be. In our opinion it consists in the production and 
interpretation of mystic symbols. 
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inner sense tells ns that we are at the same time author and 
subject of the moral law ; it is permissible therefore to say 
that we have a middle existence between beings not free and 
beings (if there were such) completely free and not divided 
like ourselves between physical subjection and moral au- 
tonomy.^ Eeason, it is true^ dares not look above itself to 
see so far as this^ but while we venture no dogmatic assertions 
we ask if there is not some effectual way of approaching 
nearer to pure Preedom^ and reaching out to a limit of ap- 
proximation which we might call hypothetically Perfection ’’ 
or the Absolute.'^^ There is but one known way and it is 
this : As it is by moral Law that man experiences the fact 
of his Preedom^ and through experience of this fact learns 
his autonomy^ so^ by advances in morality;, that is^ by re- 
peated victories of Eeason over Sense^ man advances towards 
a condition in which he will no longer have either to resist 
or yield, but solely to will in the happy and tranquil sense 
of loving/^ A man would in this way contract a habit 
as it were of reigning morally within himself, gradually be- 
coming more and more familiar with the idea, which at first 
was astonishing, of this limit of approximation which we 
have called Perfection or the Absolute/-’ Such is the 
sense of these momentous words of Kant : The moral Law 

1 Whatever opinion may be professed concerning the existence of a Being 
in itself Goodness and Duty, and transcending motion and desire, the action 
itself cannot be called contradictory. It has been expressed by Kant in very 
intelligible terms : “ a holy will whose maxims accord of necessity with the 
laws of autonomy ” [fond, de la Met. des Mceurs, p. 89) ; and he builds the 
logical foundation of Personality upon this definition. St. Thomas has said 
more simply, ‘‘Voluntas non hunc solum hahet actum, ut appetat quae non 
hahet, sed etiam, ut amet quae hahet et delectetur in iHis.’’ (St, Thomas, 
p. i., q. xix., a. i. ad. 2 nm.) 
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which is within ns exacts from us a disinterested Reverence^ 
reserving the opening of a perspective, very dim truly, of the 
supra-sensible world, when only such Reverence has lecome 
active and dominant^ iy this means aloneJ^ ^ 

11. The modern idea of Freedom, which bears the strong 
impress of Kanf s mind, and the mystic concept of the 
divine Will may be reconciled in hke manner ^ . 

** Reconciliatioii 

with Inspiration and Reason, under condition 

. . - T . "th-e 

that both be found again m one and the same idea of the di- 
fact of our inward being, and that, far from being of 

opposed, they be fused into a distinct wdiole in 
some implicit actually present to the consciousness. 

The middle idea which seems to us to place itself between 
the externality with which the divine Will is reproached, and 
the absolute inwardness of the moral Law, is the idea of 
the Good.” The Kantian system of Morals gets this idea 
of the Good from the outside only, and fraudulently as it 
were; in order to find root, however, it must exceed the 
depths of Practical Reason.” The idea of the possible ” 
could very well be founded on the principle of Universality, 
but the idea of Duty could not. How in fact could the 
imperative spring from the simple consideration ^^that the 
act contrary to this imperative would express a contradiction 
were every one to do it,” or again that nature has given us 
indefinite faculties for all sorts of possibilities ” ? ^ Where is 

^ Crii. de la R. ^pratique, p. 370 . 

2 Crit, de la R. prat., p. 61. Kant insists at length {id. pp. 220-235) 
upon the distinctions which the term “the Good/’ carries with it, and con- 
cludes hy rejecting this concept as a consequence, and as depending upon, the 
idea of “ Law.” This is the point which we venture to dispute. 
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the necessity of putting into action certain faculties of which, 
we know nothing except that they extend to all and every- 
thing ? Necessity, as we have seen already, is not to be 
confounded with universality ; it only belongs to the things 
which have in themselves Act, that is to say, a principle 
tnore than formal whence originates the exigence of univer- 
sality. The universality of the possible is nothing and can 
be nothing. We cannot be dispensed therefore from assign- 
ing as principle of the Moral Law, an “ Act,” that is to say , 
a tendency of the Implicit to make itself explicit. Now 
this is itself the very definition of the Good. 

Sensorial being would limit the Good to its own life and 
consumes itself completely in this desire. Eeasonahle being 
conceives the “universal” Good, of which life is only a 
slender thread — yet neither Teeling nor Season can posi- 
tively demonstrate any object which is “ the Good in itself,” 
to which all the rest must relate. Kant was altogether and 
properly a mystic when he proposed that Keason be its 
own end, founded upon its proper essence. Eight and Duty. 
Why does Personality confer upon man the radical right, 
source of all others, to be never taken as a means by other 
men ? With Kant this is neither a calculation of prudence 
nor a mere sentiment of moral equivalence ; nothing of the 
kind could have been the cause of this fact — doubly remark- 
able, as “Dignity,” on the one side, and on the other as 
“Eespect;” but it is because Kant saw only in Freedom, 
or the “ Person,” the moral sublimity of Duty.^ Now, this 

1 “ It is not so mnoh becavse it is subject to the moral law that the 
Person has sublimity, but because it gives that law to itself, and is not subject 
to it on any other condition.” ( Fond, de la Met. des Mceurs, p. 87.) 
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sentiment of Freedom appears to us mystic in tlie sense of 
being in excess of pure Eeason.” It was an unacknowl- 
edged sense of the Absolute.^ 

Enable a man to feel, in some better way than by dialect- 
ical terms, that through Eeasoii he has a foothold outside of 
Time, give him the consciousness that he is a part of an 
Infinite reality, then all is explained, and I understand the 
sublimity of human dignity/^ The Season immanent in 
man is found to be in a relation at once of identity with and 
dependence on an unknowable Being, by means of quite 
another notion than the notion of Good/-^ The Good is 
practically capable of infinity, and by that justifies the 
categorical character of Duty. Whenever we find a cate- 
gorical imperative we have the choice of placing ourselves 
at one extremity or the other of Existence : in the Infinite, 
if our will decides in favor of divine desire ; in nothingness, 
if appetite conquers. Here we have the idea of Duty again 
appearing in the idea of the Good, and both again in the 
Absolute. In our opinion, therefore, there is a mental oper- 
ation which causes the moral law, wholly inward, to appear 
in the more striking and less subjective aspect of divine 
Law ; and the consciousness is projected to the view of the 
consciousness itself, kindled and illumined by a radiation of 
images which bring to light all that is in us of eternally 
lovely and holy. 

^ Kant, besides, declares of bimself that ‘'practical Reason is sovereign 
over pure Reason, and that in certain cases the latter is forced to admit certain 
undemonstrable propositions as something foreign and not originating on its 
own ground, though sufficiently proved by practical interests.'" {Crit. U. 
prat p. 327.) 
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The autoDomy which. Kant pointed out so well as lying 
beneath aE Duty must be carefully kept pure; and the 
concept of the divine Will must be unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed should this autonomy be thereby altered. But in our 
eyes^ the divine Will is not the ontological concept of Per- 
fection^^ which Kant rightly regarded as empty and inde- 
terminate;^'’ still less is it the theological concept^ which 
would be ^^that of a will possessed of love^ of glory^ for- 
midable^ etc. : for us the divine Will is the Good. We 
prefer this term to that of Perfection because it combines 
better in the consciousness the impression of subjectivity 
with the objective signification which cannot be taken away 
from the divine Will/^ But in the meanwhile, as we go on 
further to determine that consummate Peality which is the 
Good, let us not forget that Mysticism need only be true 
to its own principles not to fall into the ^‘'dull circle 
of those who would make Good, or the divine Will, an 
object, in the same way and degree as we objectivate things 
by the aid of our empirical concepts. The Good, which is 
God, appears to us only symbolically; and while we feel 
that it is ourselves,^^ we yet feel that it mfinitely sur- 
passes us. Mysticism has no other occupation than to 

pursue this symbolic representation and to renew it so that, 
our life may be morally broadened and lifted ; its ambition 
must confine itself to renewing with constantly increasing 
vigor and certainty, the experience of these two things, 
namely : that the Kingdom of God is within us,^^ and that 
it is without bounds. 

III. The Kantian notion, it must be confessed, is at 
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issue with the empirical explanations of Eieedom ; but have 
the latter succeeded in reducing the determinations Eeconciiktion 

of Deterrain- 

which have heretofore been called free/^ or even 
absolute/^ to the relativity of purely mechanical fpSiv^coS 

T-rr . ception of 

relations ? We do not think that they have. Eieedom. 

Does the scientific spirit mean that Determinism is to have 
universal sway ? Be it so, but in that case^ though the name 
may express the contrary of the indifferent/^ it must not 
express the contrary of Freedom . ^ Determinism would 
not deviate unless the moral influence made violent ingress 
into the world of motion and matter, breaking each time 
the continuity of things which renders them intelligible 
to us. But if the mind insinuates itself into the series of 
motions, and directs without breaking it, so that systems 
of motion^** or actions result, science should not be 
disturbed, nor even take it into account. The source of 
tilings is of no consequence to science. We feel that in 
the source of ptcre activity disorder must not prevail, any 
more than in the phenomena which arise from it, and 
we feel that the spontaneities that we call ^^Life^^ or 
Freedom cannot be synonymous with confusion” or 
anarchy ” — lut it is not science which tells 'iis this. 
Mechanical relations have not in themselves either order ” 
or necessity ; ” they are merely imputed to them by mind. 
‘^‘^Ifecessity reduced to itself is nothing, for it is not even 
necessary; and that which we call contingency, in opposi- 
tion to a bald and blind mechanism, is, on the contrary, a 

1 Th.e Ereedom wliicli practice requires is compatible with Determinism ; 
it is really a higher form of conscious Determinism. — Eouillee, Les ahus de 
VInc07mmsmhJe, Rev. phiL, mai, 1895, p. 4G0. 
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necessity of Choice, the only thing which gives a reason 
to all things, because only the Good is to itseK its own 
reason.” ^ 

“ To be to itself its own end,” this is the real foundation 
of Treedom ; but this belongs properly only to the Absolute, 
and cannot apply to man except under the empirical condi- 
tions of deliberation and choice which ^ave too often caused 
us to mistake Indifference for Freedom. Below man, there 
is nothing but Necessity in the ordinary sense of Deter- 
minism ; above him, the Necessity is only what the mystics 
understand by the term “divine Will.” Freedom is mid- 
way between the two, and the word must be used with respect 
to man alone. 

Scientific fatalism rests upon a false conception of Free- 
dom. The “ Idea ” is considered only as a fact of conscious- 
ness and as a purely “ representative ” effect, and one which 
cannot in its turn become cause; but the fact is overlooked 
that before the Idea posits itself in us as “ Free Will,” it 
has affirmed its efficient causality in nature. Life is but a 
fact of the rule of the ideal, or if you choose, an actual 
subordination of several facts under an a; of which we can 
become conscious only symbolically, by analogy with the 
unity which Eeason imposes on our representative groups 
in order to form ideas. The fact of ideal influence cannot be 
disputed by empiricism, although it does not fall under the 
consciousness from the outside by means of perception : now, 
we do not claim for Freedom any transcendence more real 
than this. Freedom, like Life, is only Finality put into 

i LacHelier, Du Fondement de V Induction^ p. 95. 
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practice^ — conscious ’’ FinaUty no doubt^ but this most 
important attribute of the conscious’’ does not concern 
science in the least. — Will some one say that Life^ compli- 
cated with finality or not. obeys definite laws^, and that 
therefore although it may be hidden from the ken of Science^ 
at least it sets up against it no destructive contradiction? 
But Freedom itself has even surer laws. It is quite true 
that man departs from these laws perhaps as often as he 
conforms to them, but such moral rejection does not weaken 
the reality of free-will any more than death invalidates the 
laws of life. Life itself also is an end which fails in every- 
thing living, and an effort which recommences at every 
moment. Freedom in man is only trying its wings. It 
cannot win complete victory or undisputed dominion while 
the will works under empirical conditions. Nevertheless it 
asserts its existence in those sublime laws which our Eeason 
contemplates in the intelligible world, and which our good- 
will brings into the kingdom of Time and renders visible 
in actions. In regard to pure Freedom, it is fused into 
one with pure Good. God is the Being who rests wholly 
as end in Himself, but towards whom all else is drawn 
through desire. 

In the actual state of our knowledge it is not possible 
any longer to consider Freedom as an indifference ; in 
this sense it can no longer be defended. It would not, 
indeed, be worth the trouble of defending, were there noth- 
ing more to gain from the negations of Determinism or from 
the restrictions of Authority than a sense of moral instabil- 
ity and a power of mental inco-ordinations. In our opinion 
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the attribute of free-mll which ends and crowns all our facts 
of consciousness should be called a force of attraction^ 
lather than an indifference " thus by no means interfering 
with the essence of Treedom. “Indeterminateness” and 
contingence ” are not negative terms_, but express rather 
a very positive thing, the setting free of the will from all 
pressure of sense and of the will of others. Absence of 
exterior predeterminations is one of the conditions which 
enable us to pass from power to act, and is for us the 
state of “available force.” Consequently, if I am a line 
traced beforehand, no longer in the net-work of the forces 
which impress me organically, but in that region of ideas 
whose influence is limited to “appearing to me,” can any 
one assert that these predeterminations of Duty resemble 
the predeterminations of Becoming ? And because my free- 
dom follows the sense of these ideal predeterminations, will 
it have suffered a diminution which could have been avoided 
had it followed a contrary sense ? No one thinks it.^ And 
lastly, if my heart is so fixed that Duty almost always pre- 
vails in my life over the senses, is there any reason to 
assimilate this constancy to that of the contrary habits which 
deteriorate the Will? Is the man who fixes his heart in 
the opposite direction more “free”? 

Under empirical conditions, moral activity, like every 
other, can only be an Evolution. When “ conduct” happens 
to fall within the uniformity of the instincts, it is another 

1 J.- J. Kousseau felt in tLe same way. “ Does it follow that I am not my 
own master because I am not master to be another than myself ? (Mmile, 
i.j iv., ed. Chairentier, p. 314-) 
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sort of activity than the moral which manifests itseK. Free- 
dom only holds itself towards a fixed ideal which is called 
‘‘Dxxiji’ and does not allow itself to be felt in any other way. 
Gradually^ as personality emerges from our actions and char- 
acter asserts itself^ it is very true that the facilities for 
Good augment ; but although this may become habitual^ it 
is not in the sense of passivity/' as Determinism insists ; 
it isj on the contrary^ because the Will is augmented and 
the Person approaches nearer to a transcendent condition hi 
which he would be constantly and without reservation sui 
compos/^ This state we regard as a necessary hypothesis;" 
it is an attribute of the Absolute which mystics call divine 
Will. We have no hesitation in applying to ^^the divine 
Will/' these words of Kant’s^ It is a supposition necessary 
to Eeason in a being who believes himself conscious of 
a wilL"i 

IV. Kant did not dare trust himself to mysticism. He 
feared lest human indiscretion should bring God down from 
the Kingdom of Ends/' where we know ^^that jjoimeasand 
he exists/’ without knowing more^ and place him 
among our interior events which belong as much to passion 
and imagination as they do to pure Eeason. We have, 
however, a sufficiently pure and solid foundation in the Con- 
sciousness to give us the hope that there we may meet with 
the Absolute. The whole difficulty in the w^ay of reaching 
this place, the very inmost of ourselves, is, that after we have 
been led to the threshold by the imagination and the feelings, 
we must detach ourselves from the symbols by attention, and 
I Tond. de lamet. des mmurs^ p. 119. 
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coHC[uer the subtlety of the passions by the purity of our dis- 
interestedness. The outward/’ upon which we live, so fills 
up the consciousness that we ourselves are driven out, and 
the heteronomy of its principles is imposed on us. Instead 
of merely witnessing all the changes of Becoming, apart and 
withdrawn in our free Eeason, we immerse ourselves in them, 
and with great difficulty get hold again of our Freedom. All 
mystic efforts are merely meant to recall man more within 
himself and to make plain to him principles deeper and more 
profound than he had at first perceived, by reason of his 
carelessness or egotism. Under the name of divine Will” 
nothing different to this should be sought for. 

Unless the notion of the Absolute is to fall into decay, the 
two ideas of Duty and Freedom must be allowed to rule in it, 
in equal proportion. Duty and Freedom,^^ Holy and 

Free mean one and the same thing.^ The attribute which 
unites us to the Absolute is the power of duty.*’*' If a 
man were holy, he would never hesitate when placed between 
Sense and Eeason ; but no matter what happens, nothing in 
the world must come in between the two, as being of any 
interest higher than Freedom. If there did, it would only be 
to trouble the pureness of Duty, and it would not be Duty 
which ruled, but some other thing which made the machine 
turn/'’ Intimations of Duty must reach us, without excep- 
tion of any kind, through personal Eeason. There is no 
mystic a jpriori which can prevail over this necessity, and if 
any were insisted on it would become the object of senti- 
ments quite the contrary of Eeverence. 

1 Now tlie Lord is tliat Spirit; and wEcre the Spirit of the Lord is, there 

Liberty.” (3 Cor. iii. 17-) 
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There is no outside power in existence^ mystical or politi- 
cal, which can confer upon my actions any significance 
which is valid for mj” consciousness. Not only is it me 
— that is to say, the impersonal Eeason of which I partake 
essentially — which confers, from within, morality to my indi- 
vidual acts, but it is among the functions of that same 
Eeason to constitute powers outside of itself as legislative 
powers.'^'^ When these powers, once constituted, are found 
to be in opposition to my sensible desires, they must be able 
to justify this opposition which Eeason alone has the power to 
exercise against the senses. Authority is born only of Free- 
dom, or else we so weaken the meaning of this notion that 
it becomes merely ^^the defensive force of society 

The Absolute does not leave the consciousness. Neverthe- 
less it could not be claimed that, when once the Absolute has 
been conceived each one preserves it in himself; far from it. 
The Good (and we know that this word may be substituted 
for the Absolute), from whatever angle it has been perceived, 
whether positively or mystically, could not assume all its nat- 
ural proportions in the consciousness, without demanding in- 
stantly to leave it ; only it knows, if it is pure, that it cannot 
communicate itself in any other way than that of Freedom, 
without being destroyed. Good seeks first, in the limits of 
the self, to actualize itself as much as the individual energies 
will permit, but regarding itself as infinite, and its proper 
form being lost if the consciousness of this infinity is lost, it 
never comes to the end of expressing itself in us. In this 
way the moral stimulus still continues after the subject thinks 
that he has attained for himself Happiness, Science, etc. The 
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Good therefore reveals itself as Force and as Idea ; it is this 
twofold function which we render in the one word Ideal/"* 
Wherever the Good is present^ it is expaiisive^ and when once 
the consciousness is filled f^M of God, it is carried outside of 
itself by a sublime alienation whose tendency is to bring joy^ 
knowledge^ life, etc., wherever this divine expansiveness can 
find room. This is the sense in which Maimonides speaks of 
the Faculty of Confidence inherent in Prophecy : These 
two faculties. Confidence and Imagination, must of necessity 
be very strong in the Prophets. This Faculty of Confidence 
seems to me to answer to the Expulsive among the physical 
faculties/^ ^ The same notion is found in all theories of In- 
spiration ; and it must be confessed that it is neither contrary 
to Eeason nor Freedom. 

It would be a moral Fanaticism to objectivate practical 
Eeason outside of man, to create a will in the Absolute, un- 
knowable and yet the director of our free motions. It is 
our duty to maintain stoutly the modern and Kantian idea of 
the Person against this danger, and to insist ^^that the 
Person shall never be a means.*^ The Absolute is Person 
raised to the nth power. But as the Absolute is Knowable 
only in the degree in which we possess it morally within us, 
no attempt must be made to introduce some imperative into 
Freedom, under the name of divine WilV^ based only on a 
puerile dread of the unknown. 

It is the part of Eeason only, to work out perfection in it- 
self and to suggest to itself a wider imperative, in proportion 
as it advances in moral growth. The moral increment which 

^ Livre des ISgares, ch. xxviii. 
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the mind receives through the channels of mysticism is 
neither more nor less subjective than all other kinds of 
progress ; there must be seen in it^ as in the vital act; only 
an intimmcejption or even a more perfect identity which 
causes the Infinite to communicate only with itself in Free- 
dom,^ We shall see that as a consequence of this mystic or 
merely moral growth; the human Person becomes capable of 
a deed the originality of which has not been sufficiently 
recognized, and this is Disinterestedness.’^ Its originality 
consists in extending the rights of practical Eeason over the 
senses, further than mere Duty. But unless it is the per- 
sonal Reason which thus immolates a portion of its natural 
right to a free ” good, known only mystically, and if some 
other thing than the moral transcendence worthy to be called 
heroism. mingles with suggestions of this kind, nothing is 
left but fanaticism and immorality. 

V. The moral law, wholly a priori, makes one with the 
mind ; and this innate character seems to forbid our speaking 
of its mpernatural essence. Kant also looked me ciiaracter 

... . , of supernatuxal 

upon the divine Wilr’ as a dangerous concept, or“dmne» 

^ or-' comes from tne 

likely to weaken the self-determination, that is to rfX'iStemgi- 

, -r . Me ego over tne 

say, the very essence, of a good will. It is quite empirical ego. 
certain that if the supernatural tends only to externalize 
the moral Law, it attacks its essence. Even in its boldest 
plans of perfection mysticism must never dream of transcend- 
ing Reason on any other side than that of Freedom, and that 


1 The mysticism of Christianity owes its greatness to these characteristics 
of '' inwardness " and withdrawal into self.” Only, its formula should 
always consist in the words of Isaiah, ‘"Redite ad cor.*' (Isaiah xlvi, 8.) 
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would be^ never to let go of Eeason. Not even the symbolic 
suggestions by which alone mysticism has real opportunities 
of transcendence^ can escape this absolute rule. 

Let us place Duty upon the same foundations as Nature. 
Spencer was not wrong wdien he wrote^ ^^This notion that 
such and such actions are made respectively good and bad 
simply by divine injunction is tantamount to the notion that 
such and such actions have not in the nature of things such 
and such kinds of effects. If there is not an unconsciousness 
of causation^ there is an ignoring of it.^^ ^ We do not believe 
that Duty can be based upon consciousness of causation ; 
but on another hand^ if there is any opposition in the con- 
sciousness between the sentiment of causation and the 
sentiment of duty it must be surmounted. Dor this object^ 
mysticism seems to us to succeed best. If mysticism pro- 
posed a divine injunction dogmatically , that is^ apart from 
the symbols which arise with it in the consciousness^ it 
would be an attack on both the inward nature and the 
rational nature of Duty ; but;, in the same way that the 
symbolical character of mystic knowledge does not admit 
the synthesis of the ego and the non-ego^ except in the con- 
sciousness where the symbols have arisen^ and for it alone, in 
the same way, on practical grounds, there cannot be any in- 
junction*^ except for the will which lives by the symbols given 
to its consciousness. Upon these conditions the synthesis 
of Determinism and Freedom can be made in the conscious- 
ness and the soul will feel that there is not only harmony 
but identity between the free desires of the Ideal and the 

1 Les Bases de la morale €oolutionniste, p. 43. 
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forces wMch lead it empirically whither tend all things 
with it. 

Kant’s scruples and the objections of empiricism are 
directed against a Mysticism assuming to play the part of 
pure Eeason, In our opinion;, no attempt should be made 
to suggest the desires of the divine Will^ unaccompanied by 
the symbols^ into the consciousness open to its influx^ nor 
under any pretext to steal in from the outside between Eeason 
and the Absolute. Perhaps it is from that cause that so 
many misunderstandings arise between the partisans of rela- 
tive morals and of Absolute morals. There is some psycho- 
logical factor;, we think, the subjectivity of which has been 
able to cause general illusion, and which creates in the depths 
of the consciousness the apparitions of Duty which can be 
referred neither to the relativity of the other facts of con- 
sciousness nor to the dialectical rigor of moral maxims. As 
we see it, Duty is no more determinable scientifically than it 
is communicable through mystic channels. It must be created 
and posited in each consciousness ; and it is in this Act of 
Love and of Freedom that the spirit takes its mystic flight 
beyond Life and Time. 

Modern philosophy has done great service to future mystics 
by proving that Eeason is capable of the same infinity as 
Freedom, for they can no longer claim for themselves intui- 
tions by divine favor, or some new syndesis’’ by which to 
penetrate the secret desires of Heaven. God Himself has 
nothing more exquisite enveloped in Mysteries,” nor any- 
thing sacred ” to set over against all the rest, profane,” 
than the laws of Holiness and moral perfection. Other 
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mysteries have no existence any more^ and Reason has only 
to purify itself morally in order to be freed intellectually 
(^^Cor purum penetrat coelum et infernum^'^^). 

There is no doubt that Kant opened Heaven to Reason 
with infinite caution; but it is enough that Reason could 
touch it for an instant for us to feel that it is truly our- 
selves who were able to reach so far, have learned that 

whether it brings us mere counsels of common-sense^, or 
whether it is clothed in the majesty of the divine Name, 
it is ever and always Reason, and that all that is needed 
to reach the Absolute is a generous singleness of effort on 
our part. Many mystics, contemptuous of common Reason, 
fail to remember — even Saint Augustine himself when he 
presumed that the author of all things ^^had to detach 
from the essential Reason which approaches us to God 
some grosser part, out of which he formed the practical 
Reason, after the same fashion in which Eve was taken 
from the side of Adam^^^ — the grandeur and simple 
beauty of that Duty which is common to all men. The 
ancients, on the contrary, understood that the moral func- 
tion gives Reason a place above everything else. The notion 
of supernaturaP^ which was so confused to the Greeks 
and so contrary to their genius, only comes to light when 
their poets or philosophers discourse of Duty and the 
marvels of Holiness. ^ 

^ De Imita. Christ i, 1. ii. c. iv. 2. ^ De Trin, 1. xi. c. iii. 

^ May I always preserve in my words and actions that august Holiness 
whose sublime laws dwell in the heavens where they took birth, laws of which 
Olympus alone is the father, which men have not made, and which oblivion 
will never wipe out ; in them breathes a God of might forever untouched by 
age. — SopnociiE, Edipe Roi, v. 863. 
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Whence comes the nniversal inclination to supematu- 
ralize^' the moral law^ which yet all the time forms part 
of ourselves? Is it solely fear which inspires the ideal 
opposition called ^‘'Dnty/'^ and the matchless pangs of 
Remorse which seem to gnaw at the very essence of the 
soul ? It is quite as much lovC;, we think, and the delicate 
joys which the spirit feels in the urgings of the moral law, 
as endearing on one side as they are forbidding on the 
other. To the dominating voice of Duty when it posits 
itself in us categorically, true for aU time, the consciousness 
can only answer by acquiescence. From the moment of 
acquiescence threats change into love, and divine resist- 
ance is transformed into marvellous identity ; whence we 
receive the knowledge of an inner kingdom,^*^ as all-per- 
vading as the opposition of Duty has seemed absolute. 
Man needs only to make unfaltering response to the divine 
desires of Season and the state will become confirmed, and 
he will find consolation for everything in life and death 
by the ineffable joys of Freedom which identify us with 
the Absolute. The Heart, which is terrified by the fear- 
ful power of the Law which no mortal can resist, is open 
to the divine will, which it recognizes as the true essence 
of its own will, and thus it finds reconciliation with the 
Divinity ^ 

^ Lange, Hist du maUnalisme, t. ii. p. 581. 
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5 IL_OP THE ABSOLUTE IN MOEALS 

I. Inadequacy of Dogmatism in Morals. 

II. Empirical morals, which are tantamount to pure Egotism, fall to 
pieces before the facts ” of Eeason and Ereedom. 

III. The part of Mysticism in morals. 

lY. Determination of moral Good, divine and human together. 

Y. Twofold error of Asceticism : its attempt to establish itself with- 
out reference to Experience, even the mystic; and its ten- 
dency to isolate man in the Absolute. 

I. No system of morals can be sound winch is not 
supported by the autonomy or the inwardness of Duty j but 
Inadequacy of the character of objectivity must also accompany 

Dogmatism in 

Morals. -fche autonomy. 

When it comes to the question of making the Good 
objective^ there is danger lest it. should lose, when pro- 
jected outside the consciousness, that absolute value which 
we recognize in its interior and universal form. What is 
the Good which may he determined positively and which 
can inspire us with the quasi mystic feeling of ^^Eever- 
ence-’-’? Empirical criticism has brought so much science 
and sincerity to bear upon traditional Morals that, we must 
confess, it will not be easy for Dogmatism to maintain its 
legislative power over the morals of the future. 

Of all the rational principles which have served, up to 
the present day, to qualify human acts morally and to 
establish doctrines of Disinterestedness, none are secure 
from charges of lack of science and good faith, or from 
the attacks of more interested scepticism. Eor example, 
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the idea of Perfection may be allowed to enter into judg- 
ments of Taste^ but not to furnish principles of conduct; 
adaptations which do not concern the material leing and 
which are only for the satisfaction of the thinking subject 
cannot be called ends in the strict sense required by 
Morals. The Aristotelian notion of the Good/^ nearer in 
practice^ it is true, does not confer a sufficiently original 
mark of morality upon our actions : an Object is wanting 
which should impress its dam;p on Preedom, unless we 
redescend to the more characteristic Eudemonism of Epi- 
curus from that of Aristotle. The Dogmatist-Mystics, on 
their side, do not furnish an adequate definition of the 
Beatitude ” which they would substitute for human hap- 
piness as term of our desires. The dangers of Asceticism 
as a scheme of Conduct will soon be apparent to us. All 
the other theories of Duty can be easily attributed to 
Utilitarianism, and this one to Empiricism. 

II. Nevertheless, if we choose Empiricism we must re- 
nounce the transcendency of duty. A Will which consents to 
an action that does not exalt the sensory life for Empirical 
the individual and the species would be immoral” are the eqm- 

valentof pure 

according to this doctrine. According to it, the be^. 

mental complications which lead us to consider “facts” of 
certain actions, which are directly disagreeable to 
the person doing them, as good and even obligatory ” 
are simply the devices which Life employs against the mis- 
deeds of egotism ; and having reached the high degree of 
adaptability of which Humanity is capable, it is felt that Life 
can no longer go on progressing, that is, becoming broader 
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and longer, without further ‘and further idealization ; and that 
here is all there is, of anything more in Duty than in thirst or 
sleep,^ 

There is no mistaking such an idealization. In morals 
Empiricism leads us direct to Egotism, just as in ontology 
it claims to lead us back to the Simple. But Egotism by 
itself is not Duty, any more than the Simple is Being. 
Empiricism looks for the essence of Will, as for the essence of 
Knowledge, in the nearest organic fact to motion that it can 
find ; while really the vital act does not become Knowledge 
and Will until it is supplemented, that is, until it takes from 
the subject a supplementary act which issues from itself alone 
and not at all from things. It is this wholly subjective ele- 
ment which Empiricism constantly neglects to take account of 
in morals, though it appears to do so under various names. 

Egoism is the tendency to endure ” which is the root of 
life, and the whole empirical system of morals consists in the 
development of this tendency by adding to the resources of 
Instinct those of Eeflection. What is meant when they 
speak of expanding ” life, not only in length but also in 

breadth ” ? Either this additional progress tends only to 
combine empirical causes so as to increase the qiiantity of 
facts of consciousness i or it tends to bring the complication of 
something else into Life. We assume the latter hypothesis as 
more favorable to Empiricism. To expand ’’ Life, then, 

1 Throughout . . . self preservation has been increased hy the overruling 
of presentative feelings by representative feelings, and representative feelings 
by re-representative feelings ; as life has advanced the accompanying sentiency 
has become increasingly ideal. — Spencer, Les bases de la morale holution^ 
niste^ p. 93. 
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means to idealize it ; but this ideal element which is supposed 
to be added to Life cannot be strictly called a re-representa- 
tion,’^ that is to say, the very distant repercussion of the ner- 
vous shock upon the innermost depth of the organism. The 
moral element of Life is more than transformation of sensible 
desire, because it gives a value to Life which our conscious- 
ness perceives, absolutely apart from all the rest. If the 
moral law were nothing but a derivation from experience, it 
would not happen that man would hold even more to his 
own conservation ^^in this manner and under these condi- 
tions” than empirically and simply. ‘^^To be living” is not 
even the minimum of morality; sometJdng else is pre- 
ferred to Life, no one commences to be ^^a man.”^ In 
expanding ” itself, Life could not go to this length, for an 
act superior to Life is asserting itself in our Freedom. That 
the rational being prefers nothingness to sinfulness is much 
more than an accidental fact ; it has so important a signifi- 
cation that we can use it as an aid to discern between con- 
tingency and necessity, between phenomenal being which is 
Life, and pure being, or being raised to the power of the 
ought-to-be. This inward fact of the moral alienation of the 
ego, and the completeness of its opposition to the search for 
nothingness pure and simple, or despair,” must be retained 
in our minds as one of those crucial facts which show us the 
way when, the guide of experience failing, we find it neces- 

^ Ie tlxe same way that Life appears to he a resistance to physical forces 
and yet nevertheless does emancipate itself under certain conditions, Freedom 
triumphs over Life, not hy opposing itself, but by superposing itself by acts 
which may go so far as to render the two principles completely separate and 
independent. 
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sary to attain knowledge by the promptings of the conscious- 
ness alone. Nothing but Duty can give us entrance to 
Being. 

Empiricism feels itself strong as it sees how helpless Dog- 
matism is to point out where Absolute morals lead ^ but if it 
is a fixed fact that within the limits of Experience there is no 
individual Good which fits the measure of a morally great 
man, and since it is in such a man that we must seek the 
model of our species, we are compelled to look beyond em- 
pirical matter for the explanation of the moral fact. The 
“ Sage ” does not ask to know the Absolute as he knows all 
the rest, to possess it ; he does require, however, that it shall 
he, and he needs at least to feel through and beyond fleeting 
symbols that Eeason loves its disinterestedness. 

The Good of Reason is not Life ; it asserts itself in the 
reflecting consciousness as “ something else.” Not only is 
the mind unable, after reflection, to stop at materialistic 
Budemonism, because sensation is but momentary and too 
often repeated destroys itself, but Ataraxy even, we cannot 
say it too often, would not suffice. Eor the most part, those 
who content themselves with it cannot resist the weariness of 
a happiness which is purely negative.^ Life is not static ; it 
is dynamic throughout, and hence we need to be quickened, 
not from the outside alone, but also with a moral stimulation 
which might be named "the sentiency of Eeason.” We 
have as much need to will as we have to see and to feel ; 

1 We may meet tlie man Horace describes, " desiderantem quod satis est 
(Od. 1. iii. ode i.), but such a state w^ould be the very triumph of moral ambi- 
tion over empirical desire. Let us not forget that it was this “ moderate- 
minded” man who cried out, “Hon omuis moriar ” ( 1. hi. ode xxx.). 
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all of them together make up living. Direct observation of 
facts teaches us that moral ambition is not^ as it has been 
called^ a disease of Freedom.^ Its pathology consists less in 
the infinity of desiiu than in the abdication of its infinity ; 
and this is the cause of Pessimism. Life asserts itself in us 
as Preedom^ seekings in the good things which follow each 
other^ that Being of which they are only appearances. We 
resist this by choosing to place Wisdom in a practical mod- 
eration which is really only the sense of the useful.'*^ But 
Eeason will not allow itself to be brought to this place which 
the animal life already holds^ and Preedom^ unrecognized 
and misunderstood; avenges itself in an overwhelming sad- 
ness; inexplicable and intimate, like the Pate of the ancient 
maenads.^ Moral Pessimism has been defined in such a 
way as to show at once the evil and the remedy : a state 

1 It cannot be denied that a natural defect of moral vigor often engenders 
discontent and brings a man down below his Reason and his Duty. “The 
mind of man,” says Hume, “ is subject to certain unaccountable terrors pro- 
ceeding either from the unhappy situation of private or public affairs, from ill 
health, from a gloomy or melancholy disposition. ... It is also subject to un- 
accountable elevation and presumption proceeding from prosperous success, from 
luxuriant health, from strong spirits, or from a bold and eoiilident disposition. 
In such a state of mind, the imagination swells with great hut confused con- 
ceptions, to which no sublunary Beauties or enjoyments can correspond.” 
(Essais moraux et poUtiques, \2e essai.) But if many men well-endowed 
both in character and fortune have been subject to these phenomena, we are com- 
pelled to maintain the commonplace of “human sadness,” which for the whole 
species is nothing hut want of faith in that Freedom where the Absolute dwells. 

^ Tbc man wbo adapts tbe purpose of bis life to external conditions will 
have to redescend successively every stage of being, and bend to, submit to, and 
identify himself with the things whose shock he dreads. From that time he 
will see only evils in the moral consciousness, in the intelligence, in the feeling, 
in existence itself ; for all these things are contradicted by the outside world, 
and at last he will come to consider absolute annihilation as the supreme good 
— E. Boxjteoux, De la contingence des Ids de la Nature, 2® ed. p. 127. 

14 
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of emotional egotism in which the soul seems to have re- 
tained the power to suffer while it has lost the power to give 
itself/^ ^ 

Freedom is really the power to give one^s self/^ taken no 
longer for an indifference^ but in as positive a sense as we 
say life or thought/^ Seen in this lights Freedom has 
in it the element of the mystical. Nothing is more un- 
scientific than this phenomenon of the moral alienation of 
the ego. 

III. What are the exact relations between the moral con- 
sciousness and Mysticism ? Before answering this question^ 
The^artof it must be bomc in mind that the mystic fact 

Mysticism m 

morals. Originates from the need of a synthesis between the 
Mind and Nature; it has been and always will be an aspira- 
tion to unite ourselves to some Being which contains substan- 
tially the world and the ego while it dominates them. In 
order to know if the moral idea partakes of this need and 
this aspiration^ it must first be examined^ as we have pro- 
ceeded to doy as to whether this idea admits or excludes the 
Absolute. In the negative hypothesis^ the mystic fact; de- 
prived of all moral significance; would be confined to the order 
of Knowing; and on this exclusive ground it has no objective 
value; and would be nothing more than a means by which to 
get rid of the never completed character of our thoughts; a 
kind of false start into the Unknowable. Subjectively we 
should be relieved of Mystery and Fatality by a God all the 
more gentle because we make Him in our own image ; but 
of positive acquisitions there would be none at all. On the 

1 Paul Bourget, Discours de reception a fAcadSmie Jrangaise, 
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contrary, if the moral idea will not be enclosed in the limits 
of Life, it is because the Absolute demands entrance into 
Knowledge and thence into Conduct, by a necessity which is 
even stronger than Logic. The mystic fact enters the whole 
consciousness through this opening, and holds legitimate 
rule there. 

Does this identity, or at least we may say this close affin- 
ity, of Mysticism and Morals appear in history ? It does not 
properly belong to our task to examine, but we must never- 
theless remark, in a very general manner, that religions have 
always contained all that was known of morals at the epoch, 
and in the country where they originated. Morals and reli- 
gion,^^ we are told, have no relation, or at best only very 
mdimentary ones, with lower stages of civilization. Savage 
animism is almost devoid of that ethical element which 
to the educated moral mind is the very mainspring of 
practical religion.”^^ ^ Eudimentary relations, it may be, 
but the savage put into them all the moral life that he 
had ; and by degrees, as civilization brought order into the 
practical notions of Justice, Kindness, etc., the mystic con- 
sciousness incorporated the new data, and made them the 
chief of its means to unite itself with the Absolute. More- 
over, if the question is one of constiMed religions there is 
no longer any occasion for us to defend our thesis against 
such historical statements, our object being the essentially 
inward mystic fact."^^ We ourselves have tried to explain 
by what psychological corruption the effects of symbols de- 
generate into infatuation and passion. It is not surprising 
1 Tylor, JPrmtilve BeJiffion, t. ii. pp. 404-450. 
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tliat the egotism of the ruling classes should have occa- 
sionally made sad havoc with the mystic tendencies of our 
nature] hut among the masses who have suffered religious 
oppression freedom also has made forward bounds which 
have brought them to the knowledge of the good and true 
God^ and there have been souls in which the Ideal was 
strong enough to pierce through veils of forms to shine 
forth in the light of the most pure symbols. 

Were Mysticism to be understood in the sense of Knowl- 
edge*’^ and ^^metaphysical explanations/’ to the exclusion 
of moral progress^ its highest expression would be nothing 
more than a learned Petishism^ and there would be nothing 
left for us but to condemn it radically. But it is, in fact, 
the exact contrary. The Heart takes the place of pure 
Reason to effect the moral synthesis of the ego and the 
non-ego, but not to effect that other synthesis which we 
call Knowledge.’’ Our minds when in the mystic state 
do not discover any new empirical fact, nor perceive any 
new association of concepts, logical or mathematical, etc. ; 
all the mind does is to create for itself symbols which give 
us consciousness of Freedom and of things not expressible 
in concepts, such as the Dignity of Person, the Infinity of 
Reason, etc., which are contained in Freedom. When, under 
the influence of symbolic suggestion. Wisdom assumes in us 
the proportions of enthusiasm, or takes the active form of 
^^Love,” the mystic fact is accomplished; that is to say, 
at that moment an alienation of the ego takes place in 
our Freedom, as mystic as the state of the imagination 
during Inspiration or Prophecy. The act of Disinterested- 
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ness^ so cold and calm in its sublimity that it seems to 
send the life into the extremities rather than recall it to 
its organic centres^ is the thing we find in the mystic act 
pure and true; and it is this fact of moral alienation 
which gives nobility to all the rest of the mystic alien- 
ation,, and which makes it at the same time the most ^ true 
and most perfect state of consciousness. It wiU be un- 
derstood that such a fact must be immediately preceded 
by an act of intelligence in the highest degree suggestive 
or representative.'^^ Thought then animates itself and 
endeavors to inspire itself , or rather^ it should be said 
that it receives from the Absolute an affirmation of love, 
an impression of eternity, — some Grace, in short (we use 
the word in the natural sense and not the theological), 
whkh places freedom in communion with creative Good. 
Otherwise, thought could not go so far as these effects of 
alienation nor give practical Eeason sufficient impetus to 
arouse it from the embraces of Life. 

IV. What, then, really is the pure Good for which the 
mystics strive? We have said many times that the original- 
ity of Mysticism consists only in Disinterestedness ; Detemina- 
but it must be confessed that Disinterestedness is Oooa, divine 

and numan ' 

only a condition or form of our volitions, and it *osetiier. 
might always be ashed wliat there is at the root of the 
disinterested will, until at least some intelligible End, if 
not some positively desirable Object, has been discovered. 
Though this End has a place in Life, it cannot be demon- 
strated by any force of reasoning that it is wholly con- 
tained therein. Pure Good appears to us both real and 
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desirable under tbe words : the salvation of hv/manity?^ 
The Mystics give this a place outside of time and others 
place it in time^ but in this connection it matters little. 
There are qualities to be developed, and joys to be diffused 
just as much in the interests proper to human life as 
for what Mystics call “ eternal salvation." When once the 
supreme benefits of Dignity, Culture, and Humanity, which 
have no other limits than the limits of freedom, are agreed 
upon, it remains to be known whether the empirical conditions 
of our Knowledge and Will suffice to preserve and give them 
constant value. The mystic claim is this : to become so con- 
scious of the Absolute that Life will be idealized according to 
the aim of Eeason. The claim is valid provided the Reason 
cannot by its own means reach some sovereign Good 
whence to bring back an Ideal strong as it is pure, and an 
effectual guide for Conduct. 

It does not seem to us possible that the Ideal can be made 
concrete, or the Good intelligible, by rationalist processes. 
The expressions “Impersonal Reason," “the Beautiful," 
“the Good," have not even so much objectiveness as the 
Ideas " of Plato. To speak of them it must be, as we 
speak of first Principles, Life, Force, etc., by directing the 
mind to the results by which we recognize them. But on 
another hand, these effects of the Good, the Beautiful, etc., 
which we call in one word “ facts of Reason," are too inward 

^ Kant says that the detorrniTiing cause of the will ought not to be the rep- 

resentation of an object, for tbie Supreme Good would iliua bo brought into 
the empirical sphere. We agree with him in that we propose to Freedom 
no other end than itself (human deliverance) . Its symbols arc not like the 
representations which Kant hlamcs as empirical. {Grit, de la raimi pratiqiie, 
p. 157.) 
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for us to be able to make them intelligible ; and wbat are 
we to do to assimilate to our mind (for this is the sense 
of the word to know) the very things which constitute 
the mind. We have seen that it belongs to the mystic 
consciousness alone not only to be present at those depths 
where First Principles are felt/-^ but above all to recognize, 
through and beyond the symbols, their character of exces- 
sivity.”’^ It is this excessive character of the Firet Frinciples 
which constitutes for us mortals the whole objectiveness of 
the Absolute. Every other attempt to think the noumenon 
by intuition or reasoning, and to fix the ideal upon our 
mobile consciousness seems to us doomed to failure. In 
the full light of criticism the mind realizes that it holds 
nothing but empirical constructions, and turns away from 
them as from idle dreams, because the Heart has added to 
them nothing of itself. 

Nevertheless the Ideal, from whatever heights it comes to 
us, is for the purposes of Life, and has no other matter to 
inform with itself. Is Life, then, susceptible of these trans- 
formations; and towards what heavens does it aspire to 
remove ? Let us note here that it is not the mystic nature 
of Disinterestedness to cause a man, in fact and qnocumque 
modOj to submit to a loss which will serve for the Good 
of others, but to make him resolve on such action out 
of true generosity which bids defiance to all the worldly 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld. If there is any place morally 
for Mysticism, it is because others^ taken in the broadest 
sense as humanity, have not empirically the slightest right or 
quality for the sake of which I must deprive myself of a 
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particle of my Happiness or my Life on their account; only 
when I cease to consider them in that light do others begin 
to impress me with the grandeur of Eeverence and moral 
Love, and only when I draw these sentiments from deeper 
sources than Experience and pure Eeason. The Absolute 
must appear to me as it is to be found in men, potentially 
at least, and so to speak, seeking after itself; and I must 
be able to feel that Infinite which moves in Ereedom and 
which labors for expression in every tlnnking being. Every 
man is mystic after his own fashion as soon as he becomes 
conscious of this more than empirical potency, whether he 
deems it “Person"-’ in Time, or whether he regards it as 
a “Soul"" for Heaven. 

The Act of Disinterestedness, therefore, is accompanied 
by symbols which bring the Absolute before the Imagina- 
tion, whence it flows into the Eeason, and lastly shows 
itseE to Preedom. It has thus a better foundation than in 
the rational Eeason, which knows only how to compare 
things logically, without ever creating any new relation 
between them ; in his turn man becomes creator only 
when the Heart effects this mystical meeting with the 
Absolute. When such a meeting has once taken place, our 
Eeason retains possession of two feeEngs : first, that it is 
habitually possible; second, that nothing is more desir- 
able; and from that time forth, man has entered upon the 
road of moral Progress. He will seek henceforth to live 
beyond things relative ; not by cutting off anything from 
Life^ — that perfectly organic work in the midst of which 
we find ourselves engaged, together with all things, — but he 
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\yill seek to make it, so far as ke is able, universally good, as 
it appears to us in God, free and rational above all ; there is 
really no other Good except the moral or human. If any one 
wishes to call it mystic^"’ the word adds nothing objective 
and only recalls to mind the means by which the Good is 
posited actually and completely in the consciousness. 

Here we must be careful. The mystic consciousness of 
the Good is not for us to delight in, as in the most exquisite 
of pleasures, but as an End which Life itself is seeking, and 
for which it aspires through all its ascending adaptations 
towards Humanity. When I have idealized my own life 
for myself, my heart feels within (no matter what doctrine 
it has absorbed, provided it is good) that it should extend 
the benefit to others, and begins to consider itself as under 
the obligation of Loving-kindness to others. Is it possible, 
moreover, that I should thus consent to give up a part of 
my life, my time, my pleasures for the sake of the Good as I 
see it, and not derive from it some happiness much greater 
than any empirical satisfaction, some wider joy which seems 
to come from the Infinite? Or does Science warn me to 
consider this feeling as excessive ’’ ? 

In view of counteracting Mysticism, perhaps, the empirical 
school itself has often pushed the principle of Disinterested- 
ness too far. It seems to us that when a man has become 
aware of a Good greater than any personal interest, and is 
ready to renounce even Life in order that it may be realized 
in the general consciousness of humanity, if he still has a 
sense of pleasure from all that he accomplishes towards it, 
there is not the least reason why he should disquiet his 
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soul and reproach himself as though such purely moral 
delight were a sort of fraud upon Duty. To warn him 
merely that if he gives a chief place to these sensations, 
they wiU substitute themselves for the moral purpose and 
vitiate the Disinterestedness, should be enough. Do we 
desire to see the man who succumbs in an act of free and 
pure heroism reproach himself in dying that he feels an 
emotion of patriotism, of religion, a moral recognition of 
humanity which mingles with the noblest pulsations of the 
heart? Whether mystic or stoic or empiric. Morals must 
always be human. Mystic pleasure is not one of the least 
remarkable phenomena of man’s inner hfe. Its claim to be 
diffused is not inferior to that of Disinterestedness itself. 

V. Asceticism is a moral system which cannot stand 
against the reasonings of Empiricism ; it tends to displace 
Twofold error the axis of Couduct, and remove it to a sphere of 
i^:abifsh^itsdf fictitious interests where our will cannot act. The 
Experi- Absolute is manifested to us unmistakably in the 

ence, even the 

^^6^^770*^180- tlesires and imperatives of the Consciousness only, 
the^^^iSe. and the moral matter which is to be divinely 
informed” is life itself, and especially social life. Mystic 
acts designed to obtain consciousness of the Absolute in 
order to augment the Absolute, either objectively or sub- 
jectively, would be nothing but absurdity in the first case, 
and egotism in the second. Practically and definitively 
there is no apparition of the Absolute except in the human 
Personality. Let us not forget that the mystic experience 
does not tend to create an object heterogeneous to the 
world and to the ego, that is to say, an entity all the 
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more negative as we endeavor to enlarge but that it 
tends to make us aware of the Infinite in ourselves^ above 
all our successive events and the empirical ego. God is^ then^ 
practically and theoretically^ only that infinite and intelligible 

surplus/^ the first fruits of which we find in ourselves 
and in every reasoning creature. The man who seeks to 
find this surplus outside of himself^ by means of direct 
knowledge^ would be applying himself to something that is 
not^ and the man most desirous to attach himself to realities 
would practically be lost in chimeras. Such Eeligion^ Saint 
John says, is not sincere.^ 

Mysticism risks leading the ajffections astray, if, after be- 
coming aw^are of its Object, it desires to remove it altogether 
from this life, and under pretext of infinity tries to escape 
the empirical exigencies which bind us with inferior beings. 
Nature suggests to us, in the interest of Life, and under 
the naive forms of instincts,*^^ laws which of themselves 
combine with those of the best Ethics. This unity must be 
recognized by Mysticism. It is the same Absolute impressed 
upon all evolution in the mobile state of becoming,”'^ 
which also appears in the consciousness in the immutable 
form of Duty. It is impossible that it should be opposed 
to itself in Life and in Ercedom ; or man, thus divided 
between two principles both claiming to govern irrevocably, 
would find himself essentially doomed to Evil.^ 

^ “ If any man say, T love God, and hateth Ms brother, he is a liar. For 
he that loveth not his brother whom he sceth, how can he loyc God whom he 
seeth notP” (1 John iv. 20-21.) Although Love as well as Reason may 
take a ground outside of experience in order to give a species of infinity to its 
motives, yet its object is never displaced ; the object must always be in Life. 

2 “ Men arc still to be found,” says Spencer, “ who regard voluntary suffer- 
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Whenever Eeason manifests itseK as prohibitive of a certain 
action, we may be certain that some condition of existence is 
being protected ; and whenever Eeason manifests itself as im- 
perative, it is because an ideal fact relating to Freedom, and 
not one of the empirical conditions of Life, is being set before 
us. But, as Freedom in spite of its transcendence appears in 
us under empirical conditions only, and as Life is really 
the ensemble of those conditions, it could be said that Freedom 
by opposing Life would be worting for its own destruction. 

It is permissible to think that everything which finds 
its way to us positively, either through mystic channels or 
mere Eeason, tends, practically, only to greater solidarity 
among men, and that ah purposes of the Absolute are 
practically contained in the word Loving-kindness. But 
this fruitful disinterestedness which gives solidarity to 
humanity in the Absolute, both for Life and beyond, is not 
found at the root of Asceticism. Too often it has leaned 
towards the practical negations of pessimism. shall 

all die alone,’* says Pascal ^Uherefore we must live as 
though we were alone.'” ^ But it is a purer mysticism when 
a man throws himself into action and life as though it were 
forever, and does it simply, without attempts to be alone and 
isolated with the Absolute out of Time. Empirical morals 
and mysticism might find reconciliation in this thought 
to be a member ... to have no life except 6?/ the spirit 
of the hodijy and for the hody'd ^ Life, in the empirical sense, 

ing as a means of securing divine favor.” ipes Bases de la morale SvoluUon- 
niste, p. 203.) Sneh perverted mysticism lias no logical alTmitics except wiili 
the wideed theory of an “ Evil Creator.” 

1 P ensues, art. xiv. 1, * lb., art. xxiv. 59 his. 
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does not have this quality of Spirit’' which allows love to 
be universalized. For this reason its egotism is brutal ; it 
individualizes^ and we see it in Nature triumphing the most 
when individualization is the strongest. On another side 
Asceticism has too often led astray minds bent so sternly 
on the spiritual as to conceive of Sjpirit in moral op- 
position to Life; it should have been called always^ as 
Pascal calls it here, the Spirit of the hocly, and such labo- 
rious efforts to conceive the Good outside of Humanity 
ought never to have been made. Not even the Stoics suc- 
ceeded in replacing universal and abstract Reason in its 
natural centre, where it appears as Human,” and as such 
belongs to us. God could not have his social reign under 
the Stoics, any more than under the rigors of Asceticism. 
It is a moral necessity that God should humanize himself.'^’ 
What good is it to us to seek the Absolute in itself, and 
to surround it with impossible desires not in Time. The 
Absolute for us is only a reflection which falls upon our 
life and idealizes it. Whence does it come? Every one 
answers this question for himself by an act of the Heart, 
which has the power to evoke symbols of the Infinite. But 
when we speak of the Absolute altogether, we must not 
attribute substance to it anywhere but in Freedom. 
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§IIL— THE MYSTIC ESSENCE OE COUEAGE, 
HONOE, MODESTY, BENEVOLENCE 

I. The Moral Organism, 
n. Courage is a sense of the Infinite. 

III. Excessive and mystic nature of Honor. 

lY. Eeverence is the impression of that Dignity which is a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute. 

V. Modesty, the mystic pride of Eeason. 

VI. The contradictions of Benevolence : Love sensible of the Infinite. 


I. The moral activity does not apply itself to one species 
of effects only. We may say that its functions are as distinct 
The Moral those of the seiises. The Will^ as well as the 

Organism. Sensibility^ manifests itself in aspects whose origi- 
nality is only to be looked for in the subject itself. Accord- 
ing to circumstances^ and sometimes occasioned by the same 
objects^ the will constrains itself to resist^ or lends to adapt 
itself to Love^ or recoils at an apprehension of Modesty, 
contracts in an impulse of Envy, braces itself to give Com- 
mands, lows to receive them, etc. What is the principle of 
these familiar differentiations so poorly expressed by images 
of Motion ? Perhaps this is our opportunity to learn exactly 
what is the force that rules in Ereedom, whether it is the 
Will-to-live or something else. Morality resolves itself by 
analysis into various feelings, the most important of which, 
or at least those which appear to the consciousness as the 
most original, are: Sincerity, Courage, Honor, Reverence, 
Modesty, and Benevolence. Now, we find that each one of 
these moral functions of the soul has in it a tendency which 
is excessive to Life. 
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We readily grant that there is nothing mystical in sin- 
cerity. This virtue is like the principle of identity in 
Morals, as important and primary as that principle is in 
Logic. Without sincerity the soul of our actions is want- 
ing^ and the loveliest virtues, when they lack the moral 
identity called parity of intention, become the most 
immoral. An habitually double intention, or Duplicity, 
is destructive of all morality, which must express the inner 
unity of character by outward unity of conduct. Neverthe- 
less, if we carry to the last degree the assimilation of 
sincerity to the principle of identity, we shall see that it 
is an unfruitful and entirely formal moral quality, producing 
nothing of itself, and that it is the general condition of our 
virtues rather than a principle of energy of the will. There- 
fore we need look neither to Empiricism nor to Mysticism 
for its origin; it has no existence apart, but is simply to 
the Good that which evidence is to the True, — a fundamental 
condition for the assimilation of the consciousness. 

II. What better definition of Courage can be given than 
as the contrary of violence ? Violence being only a 
passional excitement of the soul. Courage must be courage is a 

sense of the 

the dominion of Eeason over all our desires and infinite, 
all our emotions, the serene triumph of Freedom. There 
could be no such thing explicable by Empiricism as an 
energy permanent in form and limitless in effect. To pure 
science, the Will emerges from the temperament, and is noth- 
ing but the clearly defined result of its component elements. 
Courage is no longer anything but a matter of equilibrium, 
and it is exactly this consequence which warns us to look 
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for other principles. Whatever may have been said, it 
is quite as impossible to measure Freedom as it is to 
assign a purpose to it; it is something in excess of life. 
We may perhaps succeed in measuring the intensity of 
sentient desire and the emotions which accompany it, and 
we may succeed in predicting the recurrence of the same 
phenomena, but in this order of facts the will is only a 
regulative factor. Its influence does not consist in the co- 
ordination of energies for the preservation of the empirical 
ego, as does that of Life, but its offlce is to unify the facts 
of consciousness, intellectually as concepts,^^ or morally as 
actions ; so that the complete ego, intelligible and empir- 
ical, which we call a Character is constituted. In order 
to convince ourselves that the will is really this tendency 
in excess of life, we must observe that it is something 
generally experienced in the most ordinary conditions of 
life, and not alone in a state advanced and transformed by 
culture. 

Conduct bears the marks of Mysticism, even though it 
should try to remain positive and withdraw itself from all 
idea of the Absolute; the presence of the Absolute in 
Freedom is something impossible to be gotten rid of in 
Conduct. It almost always occurs that when we take away 
from the moral Imperative its Absolute character, it transfers 
itself to the sensibility, and Desire resumes on that side the 
categorical form which we have refused to allow to Duty. 
Although disorder ensues and the state induced is a patho- 
logical one, inasmuch as the sensibility is not susceptible 
of the categorical form, and is averse to the Infinite, yet 
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facts of this kind aie none the less instructive. Suicide 
is a general evidence that when the will has turned aside 
from the Absolute, its own limited and successive desires 
have no hold upon it. Life has only to appear to us plainly 
in its irremedial contingency, for us to feel such hatred of 
the contingency that we have no wish to live, and are ready 
to kill ourselves. This is an act proper to man, and takes 
the place in the Eeason of the idea of the Absolute. The 
will-to-live is, in fact, categorical after its own manner, 
and life would be giving the lie to itself, unless something 
other than itself should have place with it in the Con- 
sciousness, thus rendering a conflict possible. It is not in 
the power of an animal to commit suicide. When man, of 
himself, seeks extinction, this practical negation of the 
Absolute testifies that we have in our Freedom the power 
also to practically afiirm it. Courage, if you choose, is only 
a quality which moderates and forms the balance between 
all our other powers, but it is one which itself can find 
only ideal support. 

Is not this deviation of Freedom into desires less than 
itself the explanation of that Mysticism which is preva- 
lent in epochs of literary decadence, affecting the morally 
degenerate, and manifesting itself in false appearances of 
Love and other passions? Such a corruption coincides 
exactly with the mental corruption of symbols which we 
have already mentioned.^ There is no better symptom of 
force in peoples or individuals than a mystic sobriety, that 
is, the dominion of Eeason over the whole of man, his 

1 Cf. Second Part, cR. ii. sec. iv. 

16 
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senses, Ms literature, and even Ms Eeligion. Mysticism, 
according to an expression of Saint Francis de Sales, has 
its seat at the pinnacle and summit of the mind in order 
to moderate, and not to debauch all our powers. 

The will appeals to the Absolute. Whenever it has been 
able to give to itself the Absolute in some object practically 
inexhaustible if not infinite, it is born anew in each instant 
of its own activity; it actualizes itself completely in each 
of its actions, upon which, although in themselves limited, 
it confers the infinity of its intention, and at the last it comes 
even to identify pain with love.^ Courage, or the power to 
live like a nan, with simplicity and nobility through all 
vicissitudes, is no other than the presence of the Absolute 
in Freedom. 

III. If an objective definition of Honor may be allowed, 
we might call it " the exterior of the Consciousness.'^^ Sub- 
Excessive and jectively Honor is the feeling which thus mani- 

mystic nature 

of Honor. fests itself externally. It seems to us impossible 
to resolve into empirical elements a feeling which is at 
once so simple and so dominating.^ If, on the other hand, 
the moral transcendence of Honor is granted, the value of 

^ “ Amor ex Deo natus est nee potest nisi in Deo, super omnia creata quies- 
cere. . . . Amor leve facit omne oncrosum et fert ajq^iuilitcr omne inujquale. 

. . . Amor plus aiFectat quam valet,” etc, {De Imit, Christi, 1. v.) 

2 The following empirical explanation of honor seems to us entirely below 
the reality : — 

“ Suppose a man is calumniated ; there is a hindrance to the carrying on 
of life-sustaining activities, for the loss of character detrimentally affects his 
business. Nor is this all : the mental depression . . . may bring on ill health. 
Hence the flagitiousness of calumny.” (Spencer, Les Bases de la morale 
evolutionniste^ p. 50.) 
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the Person^ which is the whole foundation of Honor, is 
beyond all parallel^ and we must simply say that it is 
excessive/^ Therefore it is but logical not to exchange 
this good for the good of even Life itself. At the basis 
of duelling there is an error, namely, that blood redeems 
from contempV^ but there is also the mystic sense of Honor 
as one of the manifestations of the Absolute in us. It has 
been said that the mystical character of Honor is due entirely 
to the superstitions of the middle ages, but this is not true ; 
it has always had the same value as something worth more 
than Life itself, and as proof of this we need only the fact 
of the existence of the Oath at every epoch of history. The 
Oath is founded upon the same implicit judgment as Honor, 
and we need not exaggerate its religious character. We 
rely upon the assurance that man will put nothing on a 
par with the Absolute of duty;^-’ and the solemnity of the 
Oath consists precisely and solely in thus evoking the Abso- 
lute, which, in the usual state of mind, is not always asso- 
ciated with the idea of Duty. 

IV. Kant placed the notion of Kespect in the feeling of 
"impersonal Eeason,^^ and it is well that it should be 
kept there. Nevertheless, it must always be said Reverence is 

IT X * 1 the impression 

that the moral Law cannot impress us unless ofthat Dif?- 

nity which is 

it appears as a " fact as in case of its real tionT/ thf ’ 
triumph over our senses. We experience it first 
in ourselves, and immediately the sense of " Dignity springs 
from it. When others appear to us invested with dignity 
in their turn, that is, when we believe that they, like our- 
selves, have taken Duty as motive of their material exist- 
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ence^ it is only the same impression of our own dignity 
reflected in them. The common recognition of the moral 
identity of Eespect and Dignity appears in the general 
acceptance of the very expressive deflnition of immorality : 

a man who respects nothing. But what is Eespect^ when 
taken in this sense^ but a mystic fact ? We have here an 
experience of which we are the subjects^ but which has no 
object in the empirical consciousness. Eespect has its birth 
in the very same act by which our flrst sentiments of duty 
are formed: it is the Absolute appearing to our Eeason^ 
thence reacting upon the senses, spreading the moral emotion 
over the entire consciousness. It would be the part of pure 
Eeason to give an account of Eespect if it dwelt in the 
region of concepts ; but it is a fact of consciousness which 
surpasses in extent all possible representations. All the 
abstract ideas we could form could not possibly bring 
before us this apparition of duty, greater than being, which 
has no means of access to us except under the guise of 
symbols created by Freedom. 

Y. Modesty is even less explicable if we insist on exclud- 
ing from it any a priori quality of Morals. The empirical 
Modesty tiie matter which constitutes this sentiment, generation, 

mystic pride 

of Reason, ^nd all that accompanies it, has no need of justi- 
fication before the moral Law. It is an assemblage of facts, 
just as simply dependent on Determinism as heat or vegeta- 
tion. Modesty has no existence in science. How, then, has 
it been able to introduce itself into the consciousness ? The 
prehistoric data which have been proposed as explanation 
are not in place here, but it is curious to note that both 
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the mystic Consciousness and empirical Morals agree in 
considering the sentiment as an error^ the cause of which is 
indicated differently in the two systems. According to 
Empiricism it is because primitive ignorance or barbarism 
has not yet been able to give way on this point. The mystics 
believe, on the contrary, that Reason has had a precipitous 
fall from some sublime Kingdom which they name ^^the 
state of Innocence.-^^ It is worthy of special note that these 
two opposite interpretations both agree, nevertheless, in a 
similar faith in the fundamental excellence of things and 
in a creative Beneficence. That holiness of things which 
wm call INTaivetc, which disappeared witli maii^s first sin, say 
the mystics, partakes, on the contrary, of the evolutionist 
Ideal. They rely upon Progress to do away with the in- 
explicable perturbations of modesty, together with all the 
other prejudices from wdiich the human consciousness suffers, 
and they believe that the mystic dream of a state of 
Innocence will find its actual accomplishment in Humanity. 
The scientific stage would be reached. But just here we 
are not concerned with these contradictory hypotheses. The 
psychological fact of Modesty consists in an aspiring instinct 
of Reason, which is endeavoring to assert its transcendence 
over a group of empirical facts ; and although this instinct 
(which must not be confounded with temperance) has only 
the practical result of disguising nature, it is found to exist 
in us as invincible as it is useless. 

The susceptibilities of Modesty have been regarded as 
pathological phenomena; at least they cannot be justified. 
No explanation can be found for them, we believe, unless it 
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is the ackoowledgment that they are a superb effort of Sea- 
son to rise above the empirical conditions under which she 
is forced to act here below. Ideal in essence and formed 
only ^^to rule/^ Season finds all servitude irksome^ and 
specially dislikes anything which disturbs the serenity of 
her inmost empire. She is not the mistress of these im- 
pressions of pride^ and strives to maintain^ by stratagems 
of Modesty, the appearance of a dominion over the senses 
which she does not effectively possess. It will be perceived 
that this notion does not contradict either of the supposi- 
tions that we have mentioned, and that it completely retains 
its mystical character. 

VI. Benevolence, still less susceptible of definition than 
Modesty, is found to exist in the consciousness, in opposi- 
The contradic- to all determinations, supposed or conceived 
oiencef Lovr dialcctically. In benevolence we touch, at the 

sensible of the 

Infinite. foundation of Freedom, upon that thing which 
must be regarded, under the name of Heart, as its own 
proper act and the triumph of our autonomy. But the 
Benevolence which enters the consciousness as a religious 
function claims to be seized in its pure essence ; that which 
is ordinarily experienced, mingled with other things and 
enveloped with other absorbing motives, is not the moral 
essence which we are seeking to find. Even admitting that 
men are rarely good, except hypocritically, out of pride 
or self-interest, it is still more rare to find Benevolence 
without at least some admixture of that alloy which causes 
it to lose something of the universal form and fundamental 
disinterestedness which would make the true Kingdom 
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of God'^'’ here below. Benevolence consists in a contra- 
diction, or at least an implicit, as difficult to explain as the 
concept of Cause, Substance, etc. It is perhaps the same 
here as it is in Logic from the outset; an idea could 
never spring into the consciousness from the principle of 
identity pure and simple, and such a thing as a disinterested 
choice, or an impulse of the ^^gift of one^s self^^ so-called, 
actions containing the strongest assertion of our Freedom, 
could never be made from rational principles of Duty. In the 
sight of Eeason more than one ego is opposed to another in a 
relation of moral equality, and this is the source of Duties, 
the Law. Now, we venture to assert that from the nega- 
tion of this moral axiom Benevolence has its origin. The 
ego, instead of opposing itself to others as an equal value 
which claims to subsist apart, desires only to see itself con- 
founded with others in an identity which seems to us not 
only moral but mystical. 

In what other view than the mystical could we alienate 
that which has received from empirical Eeason the name of 
^"’Law,^"' and violate at its own expense the strict principle 
of cuigue suum and in short transfer our own life, time, 
liberty, and happiness to others? Empiricism will never 
succeed in showing Benevolence in its pure essence; and 
Altruism, its rational expression, will forever stop short at 
the place just where Egotism would have more to lose than 
to gain ; of instinct these are its sacred limits ; and of in- 
stinct also. Benevolence passes beyond. 

We must not exaggerate, however, what we call ^^the 
contradictions of Benevolence.^^ The acts of moral alienation 
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which Reason cannot justify by the help of its empirical 
principles^ it justifies in some other manner. The ^^egO;, 
which is not wholly in Experience nor in Time, ceases to 
appear before itself empirically, and has no longer any con- 
cern except with the essence of happiness, science, freedom, 
etc.^ It feels them first in itself, but very soon also it feels 
them outside of itself, as an object without limits. In this 
way it succeeds in escaping from the tyrannical judgments 
of Egotism. The sense of the divine, or the immutable 
Good comes to light in the ego, and it conquers the opposi- 
tion of the senses all the better because of the unconquerable 
assurance, which dwells down deep in the consciousness, that 
this Good always remains wholly belonging to the ego outside of 
Time, in common with all the other reasoning beings to whom 
it may devote itself. We are able therefore to replace the 
word contradiction by that of transoendcnce."'^ The 
mysticism of Benevolence consists in veritable insjpiraiions, 
that is to say, in such representations as the understanding 
does not know how to construct, and in which, nevertheless, 
it must be said that Reason participates to a very consider- 
able degree. Not only ^^a fool has not enough stuff in 
him to be good,'''’ but Genius itself is specially manifest in 
the kind of thoughts which come from the Heart. We 
touch here the last recesses of the soul, beyond which not 

1 We recognize that this intuition could not take place hy means of abstrac- 
tions and concepts, nor could it he obtained by ordinary reflection. To obtain 
for one’s self that effectual vision of attrihutes which renders man distinct in the 
order of empirical things, a more advanced condition of reflection and one 
which places the consciousness in a symbolic state is necessary. Thence comes 
the mystic nature of Benevolence. 

2 Bochefoucauld, Maxime ccckxxvii. 
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even Mysticism is permitted to pass in search of the divine. 
Courage is really the triumph of freedom within itself ; as 
Benevolence^ it reigns also without; not in that empirical 
outer world which it is unable to enter substantially^ but in 
that inner world of souls which has for Space only the indi- 
visible Good everywhere diffused. It is of this Kingdom^ in 
which all spirits together have dominion and which adds 
only to the freedom of aU, that Jesus said : Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.-’’’ The pure and 
true gift of the self is the act which reveals God to the Heart 
and to Eeason at first sight ; when a soul is capable of 
this, it possesses the highest degree of mental life and 
moral life. There is nothing to wonder at any more in 
all the creations of Genius or Breedom; whatever they may 
be, the soul feels itself capable of the same, because it is 
in God.2 

The moral transcendence is accomplished, and God gives 
us his ultimate manifestation here below in that fine form of 
Benevolence which is called ‘‘‘^love of souls/^ To transfer 
life and happiness from self to another is less than to transfer 
the Eeason ; and if the gift of self can take on anything of 
Infinity, it is when we give it as such, in view of increasing 
the Personality and Freedom of others. When once a man has 
had the intuitions of the germs of infinity within the soul 
ready to awaken and grow, the energies are intensified and 

1 Mattli. V. 5. 

2 The principle of intellectual creation, lilcc that of eveiy other Icind, is con- 
tained in the magnanimous and unreasoning gift of self. . . . Tlie genius of the 
artist, like all the oiher great things of the world is an act of faith and love. 
— P. Boueget, Dt scours de reception a d Acad,. Fr. 
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attach themsekes to the object presented^ with feelings of 
reverence as well as the most intimate satisfaction. The man 
who carries views like these into the work of Life^ of 
Apostleship^ or even Politics^ „ is in contact with an order of 
mystical**^ affections. In this case Benevolence depends 
no longer on anythmg here below^ and Christianity itself 
could never have introduced anything better into the human 
consciousness. If we were to give a name to the emotions 
of this kind which take possession of the consciousness 
without disturbing it, and which only augment its inner 
empire while drawing it outside of itself, we should call it 
a love which has sense of the Infinite/^ 
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THE ETHICAL EUNCTION OE SYMBOLS 

§L — THE ETHICAL CONCEPTION. EUNCTION OE 
THE INTELLIGENCE IN MOEALITY 

I. The unpremeditated nature of the Good ; moral inspiration. The 
influence of symbols is supplementary to rational evidence and 
representative of tlie moral object. 

II. The universal “ divine Yision ’’ : moral reconciliation of Chris- 
tianity, Eationalism, and Positivism. The Mysticism of Jacobi. 

III. Analysis of moral Emotion : transcendence of the mental repre- 

sentations which accompany it. 

IV. Absolute verity of the symbols given to the moral consciousness. 

Their esotericism. 

Y. The function of Grace. 

YI. The Relations of moral and esthetic symbolism. Concerning 
Eloquence. 

I. The Absolute^ by this time, is no longer, in our eyes, 
an abstraction, or limit, as it were, with which to define ver- 
bally the bounds of the knowable; it is the supreme The unpre- 
meditated na- 

Unity which implies substantially all first prin- Jure of the 

•f s: j r Good: moral 

ciples, and which is, in its wholly active essence, ThrMuence 

of symhols is 

Life, Reason, and Freedom. It is the Absolute suppiemen- 

' tary to ra- 

which creates us and all things with us. Now, SreprS-*^ 

talive of the 

in the same way that Life is made up of ever moral object, 
renewed initiative, and as it is impossible to foresee what 
it will do to-morrow, or what unknown organs it will create 
to extend its functions, we may say that the Absolute seeks 
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in human Freedom for broader forms of Good only^ and 
for means to realize the Good more fully within the limits 
of life itself. Essentially it is to please that the Ideal is con- 
stantly aspiring to renew its youth. If it were to be 
arrested in forms so fixed that neither enthusiasm nor dis- 
interestedness could occur^ the Ideal would be at an end^ 
and it would also be the end of Freedom^ which has nothing 
more essential than these acts. 

Will any one ask us to define exactly the psychological pro- 
cesses by which the Absolute^ always immutable and always 
new^ never ceases to be pleasing to Freedom ? They might 
as well ask how it has been in the past that life has gone on^ 
constantly creating organs more and more adapted to outside 
things, and from what design it has modelled the ear and the 
eye, which they allege it has given itself to see and hear with. 
The Ideal, of which scientific Knowledge is merely a condi- 
tion, exists in us as a state of effort, and the symbols under 
which it seeks for itself in the consciousness have nothing 
fixed about them except their purpose, which is that man 
shall iecome free morally and physically. If wc recog- 
nize the presence of the Absolute in Freedom, it is precisely 
because this kind of activity escapes the calculations of 
Determinism, and appears to us simply as a creative power. 

When the Absolute encounters certain favorable conditions 
which are described as a good or generous will/*’ it 
posits itself there, as for Life, with its essentially inventive 
energy, in infinitely varied modes. It would be foolish to 
ask the aid of dialectics, when it is a question of speaking 
directly to Freedom and of leading it morally beyond the 
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by effective love of the Good, It is a moment when 
ordinary speech is not enough ; there must be Inspira- 
tion.^ The Absolute appears/^ vividly and only for one 
instant, manifest to the Heart.” If in that there is any 
mechanism to be demonstrated scientifically, it seems to us to 
be that of Hallucination. The images Avhich reach the con- 
sciousness in this manner and which unite together to repre- 
sent to it an object which demands moral supremacy over all 
the other representations, could be nothing but symbolic; 
that is to say, they are expressly given to the individual for 
him alone, and they elude the curiosity of others in very much 
the same way that Life eludes the researches of vivisection. 
Should such symbols be called mystical”? It is not, at 
any rate, a mysticism which is confined to the consciousness 
of Eevealers or Mystics properly so called ; every soul which 
has created” something in the moral order, and whose 
works are stamped with that mark of originality called 
^^inspiration,” partakes of it. Even in the obscure and 
uneventful life, of which every man should acquit himself as 
though it were a moral task, it is certain that the mystic fact 


1 Kant is far too abstract in bis Typique de la raison pure pratique. 
It would not be possible for the moral conception to realize itself under tbe 
conditions wbicb he sums up in the expression “ Rationalism of Judgment/' 
(See Orit. de la raison pratique^ p. 238-244) ; it requires representations ; 
and as these representations must not be empirical (in this Kant is right), 
they will be symbolical. We quite understand Kant’s apprehensions. There 
is nothing so difficult and dangerous as the symbolic conception of the Abso- 
lute. But the Heart “ has its reasons " and its methods, and there is a mys- 
ticism which, by mere superiority of desire, has kept free of fanaticism and 
self-contradiction. No one can deny that symbolic thought has had its tri- 
umph in such states of consciousness as those of Francis of Assisi and Joan 
of Arc. 
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has opportunities for accomplishment many times over. Any 
sharp conflict between the demands of duty and the desires 
of the senses^ in which the will is thrown out of itself, is 
quite enough to call it forth, and to suggest an appeal to 
some quicker measures than those of reasoning. 

It is very true that it would be dangerous to abandon 
Duty to impulses of the Heart, and to refuse to know it 
otherwise than by analogies formed freely in the Imagina- 
tion. The legislative power of Season, and the axiomatic 
character of its judgments, therefore, must be preserved above 
everything else. The mystic influence of symbols has no 
weight against that natural evidence, which illustrates a priori 
certain maxims, and imposes them upon all men as rules of 
conduct. But although such influence as we speak of is 
ineffectual unless it is in accordance with these common 
maxims, and unless it strengthens them mentally, this aid 
from Inspiration^ in our opinion, is a necessary thing, Ideal- 
ism itself not being able to furnish us the secrets of moral 
obligation, and above all unable to lead us to disinterested- 
ness pure and true. The most consistent notions of our 

understanding, those which come nearest to the ought to 

be,’^ are merely schemata, and can do nothing except to 

adapt themselves to things empirically. If it is true that 

there is some firmer and purer a priori in the understanding, 
it has nothing representative about it, and consequently we can- 
not t/mi/c it. In order to obtain consciousness of it, we are 
forced to plunge into the depths of the intelligible ego, where 
analogy alone, as we have seen, really can take us. The moral 
Object which manifests itself to us effectively, and so as to 
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win our consent^ could not^ then^ be a positive idea^ a notion. 
It is an unreal type^ created in every part by the subject 
itself, while drawing from its unthinkable depth appearances 
of Freedom, Eternity, Perfection, etc., which partially con- 
ceal the contingency of the objects which must guide our 
conduct. It is true that Eeason contains in itself every 
motive for action, even the most heroic, but we are not con- 
scious of these motives unless we unfold them out of our own 
essence, and unless we tear ourselves forcibly away from the 
tyranny of empirical affirmations, to use them only eymhoU- 
callyj that is to say, as representations, imaginary in them- 
selves as they are sublime in their effects. It is in this 
sense that we venture to say that Eationalism and even 
Idealism itself are not sufficient to create a moral obligation, 
strong and all-powerful as it must needs be to master the 
senses. 

To press the study of the moral fact ’’ further than the 
rational explanation of Duty is no indiscreet prying into the 
consciousness; this fact is accompanied in the imagination 
and the sensibilities with precise expressions and individual 
signs, which are important for Morals no less than for 
Psychology. What a man wills, and what a man is, shows 
itself in every inner vibration which accompanies the act 
of volition, and not in the one act of decision in which it 
terminates. Of the mystic symbols, may we truly say, 
"Expression is no longer looked upon as something detach- 
able the fact expreseed and more or less far off, but 
as an integral part of such fact or of its history.^^ ^ 

1 Eouillee, Idees^ Forces, t. i., p. 141. 
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II. According to Christian doctrine there is a close rela- 
tion of causality between acts of disinterestedness and the 
production of mystic symbols. That the Abso- 

The umveraal j « 

KOT'”“mOTai lute is invisible is only because of the moral 

reconciliation , . . i 1 1 • 

of ciiristianity, obstructions in our own hearts. JNo other in- 

Kationalism, 

should be given to the beatitude 
of Jacobi. Blessed are the pure in hearty for they shall 
see God.’^ Although it has served as the fundamental 
axiom of a rigid Asceticism^ it may be regarded also^ in the 
truer and broader sense of disinterestedness/*^ as the moral 
canon of all mystical occurrences^ voices, apparitions, etc. 
Let it suffice on this point to quote Saint Augustine^ who 
seemed to divine the meaning of this text even better than his 
wont, so that he penetrated to this moral reason, the sub- 
stance of which many have allowed to escape them for the 
shadow of the words.^ What is it that is here glorified by 
the words pure in heart except disinterestedness,^^ and 
not that mere corporeal integrity which is incapable of the 

^ “ How foolish are those who seek G-od with the hodily eyes, since he can 
only be seen by the pure in heart. Now this is what we arc to understand by 
‘ a pure heart ; ’ namely, a simple heart. Its pnrity is easily sullied even by 
our good actions themselves. The eye is pure when it has learned to look 
beyond human opinion straight to God, who appears only in the consciousness.’* 
(De Serm. in monie, 1. i., t. iv., p. 131, et 1. ii., p. 345.) “God seeks that 
inward purity by which everything in us becomes pure, without as well as 
within. ... He himself has said, ‘ Give, and all shall be pure to yoii.^ But 
is not ‘ to give ’ essentially an act of tbe heart ? If the hand opeus to give, 
and not the heart, it is nothing, and if the heart opens though the hand has 
no alms to dispense, before God it is all one. The Pharisee who understood 
material pnrity only, and who had bidden tbe Saviour as his guest, would have 
sent the sinful woman away, with indignation of heart, had she approached 
him. But the Saviour perceived the woman’s thoughts.” (Bnarratio in 
JPsalmum exxv.) 
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real transcendence by which alone the heart is freed from 
all egotism ? The fact that nature has been attacked in the 
stronghold of its instincts by this gospel precept really 
indicates, a jparte potiori, the integral alienation of the 
ego, and shows that only on this condition is there in- 
flux into the soul of the mystical species under which the 
Absolute appears. Nor must the question be solved other- 
wise outside of Christianity. The expression divine vision 
would take the place of the word ^^Ideal.'^^ There is no 
other difference. 

Certain theories have been collocated under the term 
Ethics of Eeeling,^^ which have succeeded in proving the 
practical inadequacy of Dogmatism, rather than in establish- 
ing Ethics upon the basis of any deep psychological observa- 
tion of their own. To trust simply in the moral inspirations 
of the Heart,^^ as higher instincts of sympathy and justice, 
is to give up all science of Conduct, unless we consent to 
go to Mysticism for the explanation of those instincts. The 
mental form of the ^^inspirations of the Heart must be 
sought for ; and as they are proclaimed superior to the con- 
cepts rationally worked out by the consciousness, a reason 
must be found for this transcendence. Thus we are led to 
recognize the existence of the symbols under which objects 
in themselves empirical assume all the aspects of the Ab- 
solute, and are practically raised from the transitory con- 
dition of phenomena to the importance of the ought to 
What is that light of the heart of which Jacobi 
speaks ? The representative clement which accompanies and 

sustains the sentiments of the upright man must at all cost 

16 
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be set free ; and as this element cannot be brought to the 
concepts of the understanding, we are admonished that it 
must belong to some other part of the mental life. These 
symbols which elude the power of Criticism, these appari- 
tions which become extinct in the consciousness the moment 
we endeavor to make them pass out of the Heart, where they 
arose, into the light of a curious and investigating Eeason, 
are facts of life rather than representations, creations of the 
ego rather than reproductions of empirical being. Imagi- 
nation furnishes its brilliant, chimerical, exhaustless matter 
to these substantial apparitions, and Freedom breathes into 
them her divine breath. Thus they become alive, and it 
is not strange that our Eeason does not recognize them, 
for they remain never the same. 

Had the philosophers of whom we speak not restricted 
their own theories by the critical and destructive part of other 
theories of Duty, they would have found themselves in com- 
plete accord with Mysticism, The only separation between 
the two explanations is the mystic idea of Grace. In fact, 
according to the Mystic theory, morality leads the mind to 
the borders of the Absolute and even gives it an impulsion to 
enter therein ; this is not enough, however, and the impulse 
of pure Freedom cannot succeed, unless there is a correspond- 
ing impulse in the Absolute. This dijEference, however, does 
not seem to us irreconcilable. Must not the Absolute, of 
necessity, appear to every consciousness which complies with 
certain conditions of morality ? To assert the contrary would 
be to attribute to the Absolute a gratuitous resistance, a 
Freedom of caprice merely, and in the end, possibilities of 
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infinite Evil/^ Mystic esotericism cannot^ under pretext 
of Predestination/-' go so far as to introduce fatafism into 
Love^, from which the idea of God has obtained pure form. 
The Absolute^ according to the mystic hypothesis^ makes 
answer to the appeals of moral Desire; and it is the Abso- 
lute itself which is posited^ by means of Grace, under purer 
and better chosen symbols than it would have been possible 
for Freedom to have given to herself. But if we admit 
this hypothesis we must not restrict it so far as to render 
it futile. Every time that human reason soars into the pure 
regions of Duty, and every time that Freedom makes the act 
of disinterestedness, we must believe that God enters inevi- 
tably in the paths of Grace, and that we do not precede 
the infinite Love by a single instant. There is nothing but 
human imperfection or the inconstancy of human desire 
that can cause delay and thus put obstacles in the way of 
the supernatural communications. 

The moral function of symbols, then, is not limited to 
certain individual cases of temperament or culture; even 
those persons who do their utmost to exclude the Absolute 
from their minds, lift themselves in practice, above all 
empirical determinations of consciousness, and enter the 
Absolute through Disinterestedness, surpassing not only 
Egotism, but even Altruism itself. Whether we will or not, 
under whatever form we embrace it, as Progress, Freedom, 
Divine Will, etc., we must go into a region of the conscious- 
ness where there is no longer empirical succession or rela- 
tivity to obtain the pure Good. But in thus going aside from 
the things which are properly our own, to love, iti itself that 
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Good vliicli in its purity resists every snare laid by Egotism^ 
we are mystics whether we know it or not. This is the 
price which has to be paid for the act of Disinterestedness ; 
and how often has it been done^ with a mysticism even purer 
for having been unconscious ! Have we not seen Positivism 
turn into a religion? — for the simple reason that it was sin- 
cere^ and the Absolute, driven out of the system logically, 
re-enters it by another door, morally. That holy thing, en- 
thusiasm, which all generous souls have in common, forever 
finds new means of reproduction and life. The positivism of 
Auguste Comte had its symbolism and did not conceal it. 
Since that time pains have been taken not to 'fall openly 
into such unexpected results, where extreme ideas meet by 
affecting the same mystical expressions ; but in the inmost 
depths of the consciousness there has been no change in 
the processes of the Ideal. The mind in vain declares to 
itself that the Absolute is unknowable. In vain it flics to 
abstractions to inspire itself morally without images, without 
emotions, by direct and irreproacliable rules of Conduct ; it 
is not in our power to change the Eeasons of the Heart 
into mathematical rules. It docs not appertain to us men 
to be in a state of impassible love without rc])resentations 
of any kind, even though it should be a purely 'moral Love. 
In its best moments the mind cuts loose from rcflc^cjiion and 
proceeds all at once to remake the syntlujsis of iisdf for 
purposes of life and action. Without analysis and reflection 
there would be no science^ but to content ourselves with 
them for life and for Precdom would inevitably Icaxl to 
unconsciousness and deatho Whatever kind of Ideal man 
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may have chosen^ he must symbolize it in order to love 
it and to live from it. 

We are well aware, moreover, that it is not a question of 
exterior symbols, socially agreed upon. The more intellectual 
force an individual lias, the more right have wc to think that 
the symbolic traits under which the Absolute appears to him 
will be interior and personal. Wc might even add that it is 
important in moments of practical Inspiration to reduce the 
imaginative species to their minimum of representation, and 
the Ideal will thus gain in moral greatness just as much as it 
loses in the mind of its empirical matter. But in the end, 
in order to appear to us at all, the invisible Good must as- 
sume some shape in the consciousness ; that is to say, it must 
be symbolized. 

III. Whenever a serious question comes up between the 
senses and Duty sornctliing takes place in the consciousness 
which is called moral Emotion.” It is properly Analysis of 

menu Tmo- 

in such states of consciousness as those that the ieendotfcoof 
Absolute reveals himself symbolically. Outside 

turns wliicli 

of ourselves the moral object docs not exist; the ^ccompimyit. 
man without power to create it in himself would be reduced 
to purely empiri(;al acts, not worthy the name of actions,” 
and would fall morally to ilie rank of the brutes. With the 
latter, the ])rinciplc of Oonduct which is called instinct” is 
a real powcu’ of menial construction, not properly to bo con- 
sidered as creations, since tlicy never vary, but neveriheless 
constituting an inward object ” ; they arc images, not suc- 
cessive aiul isolated, but a pra(da<5al design forming in the 
animal consciousness a systematic group of representations. 
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In order that Conduct should be moral ''' there must also 
originate every moment in the free subject co-ordinate repre- 
sentations, and the consciousness must give to itself the 
objects which it is to embrace practically. Now there are 
two signs which distinguish moral conduct : (1) that the 
practicar^' object is not so positively like the object which 
appears in the inspirations of instinct, — a mark all the more 
important because the autonomy of the Will consists precisely 
in this liberal intention of our actions, not strictly useful to 
life; (2) that this same object originating in Freedom ap- 
pears in representations as varied as those of the instinct are 
unchanging. 

It will be granted that if there are degrees in moral life, it 
is only on condition that this twofold psychological law of our 
actions is applicable progressively also ; that is to say, upon 
condition that the intention is manifested as more and more 
liberal or super-empirical, and that the symbolic creations arise 
in the mind more distinct, expressing the Good in some relation 
not before felt or understood. It is no less legitimate to say 
that there are, as it were, degrees of intensity in Duty ; not 
that the moral obligation ever fails to manifest ii/Sclf categori- 
cally, but there are situations which demand such exertion of 
moral energy that tlic imagination and the will arc brought 
into a state of hyperesthesia, and are so much wrought upon 
as to make the state seem like a real case of hallucination. 

In the midst of some such morally critical moment, wc know 
that we have needed to evoke, with all our force, the practical 
object concerned (our country, Justice, our oath, etc.); tliat 
is to say, it has been necessary to form in the mind an iiistan- 
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taneons and faithful representation capable of inspiring and 
holding in check the suggestions of the senses and of egotism. 
Tliis dispassionate and sublime enthusiasm takes possession of 
the whole soul ; it is a true act of alienation, and morally an 
act of death. ^ Either we must not be afraid to say that in 
such acts (which a man should be able to perform at least 
once in the course of his life, if he would deserve to be called 
a man of heart the intelligence has no share ; or else we 
must grant that the mental conditions of Disinterestedness 
elude all the rules and predictions of Methods. We call 
mystic symbols the representations under which the ought- 
to-be is posited in the consciousness as transcending being, or 
if it be preferred; the Ideal, as transcending Experience. From 
the practical point of view, therefore, two cases of mental 
activity may be considered. The oftenest it is only a ques- 

1 The act of diHiiitcrcstcducss consists in crowding out the suggestions of 
appetite by associated uuniUil represcuiations. If the moral effori tends only 
to restrain the sensible desires within the limits of prudence and social justice, 
it causes only a slight ali(uiatiou of the ego ; atid the practical judgments, 
always preseut in the 1)a(dcgrouud of the cousciousuess, sunice. But iu other 
oases, the aruuiaiion of the ego is total ; for example, rather than violate his 
dee-peat coiivictious or give up some Good whi(;h he sets beyoud all price, a 
tinui must abaudoti himself, his life, his poaaeasions. Now, at such moments, 
if the non-ego triumphs morally oven* th(5 ego, it <!an only be in two ways : 
(diher the man thus l(‘-d to the bordeu's of Aunihilaiiou is prevented from draw- 
ing back by a sense of Honor or some- other (\Hnndo jnotivc, and inspires 
himself with a sort of dtdirimn of intoxication in order to rush on without 
miufhiug ; or els(‘. he appiaUs to mental repre-seniations, as transcendent 
as the dijcision ho is (tailed iipon to make, and ho takes heart and inspires 
hmsoff morally, so that his fn!e<lom and his love remain in a state of intense 
eonseiousncHH, as long as tlnn’o Is a pulsation of life left. The term ideas 
no longer applic's to these represontutiouH ; the mentiil life, iu such a(;ta of 
pure Disinterestedness, is henceforth not in a normal condition, and smdi 
a man has ceased to think empirically under the scdicmata of Time and 
Space. 
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tion of mating our actions agree with each other, according 
to a plan which we find developed inwardly in our practical 
Eeason ; in which case the wort of the understanding is only 
discursive; our concepts combine dialectically^ in an order 
corresponding to that which our desires borrow from the 
moral Law^ and we can express to ourselves Duty by means 
of the ordinary inner speech. But there is another extraor- 
process which we shall call ‘"^emotional” or sym- 
bolic/^ which is enjoined under the circumstances we have 
pointed out. In an emotional state, the whole consciousness 
is taten possession of at once ; the moral object comes before 
it too suddenly or too overwhelmingly to allow us to appeal 
to words and concepts in order to express it to ourselves. 
In such case^ there is ''^representation^”’ to be sure, but the 
representation is ^yniheiio and not discursive, symbolic and 
not dialectic. 

Of course, it is not a question here of the passional 
emotions, which have nothing of the ideal about them, and 
whose limit is their power to excite our senses pleasurably 
or painfully, while yet wc are not able to translate into 
language these grosser experiences. But in the moral emo- 
tion which occupies our consideration, feeling by no means 
dulls the ideas or makes attention impossible, but is closely 
united with the representations which express the (lood in 
the consciousness, and is uplifted in proportion as tlicy arc 
ennobled. Let us look at it a little nearer : what will 
be, in such cases of emotion, the ideal expression so trans- 
porting as to lead the soul to enthusiasm and heroic deci- 
sions? As wc have seen, inward speech is not sufficient 
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to do this, and nothing is posited analytically in the con- 
sciousness; but the moral Object is posited in us as a 
totality, by means of a synthesis of images, both powerful 
and unforeseen ; it is therefore a fact of symbolism. All 
the other intellectual operations may be summed up in the 
word Thought,^^ but this is Yision.'^-’ 

It must be acknowledged that what are called ‘^‘'intense 
states of consciousness do not proceed the oftenest from 
our moral activity; it would seem rather the contrary, in 
that the passions have very different affinities for the sensi- 
bility than Eeason has. But when the will succeeds in gain- 
ing admission to the imagination, and tlie attention is fixed 
upon a moral object, such a case of rnono-idcism becomes 
the most noble of liallucinaiions. The nature of the facts 
in this case admits a prolonged attention ; for the moral 
object, far from being exhausted like objects of sense in 
one single intuition, extends and increases the longer it is 
dwelt on. Such an object will express itself, in the mind 
wliich is g(merous enough to give it ])crsistcnt attention, 
under symbols wliicb become more and more ’’ intense, 
until ific soul, all absorbed in them, is sublimely halluci- 
nated, and T(4tirns to itself full of eloc|ucncc, enthusiasm, 
and courage. ^Die power to take possession of the imagi- 
nation and the senses, as strongly as do the ])assions, must 
b(i aecordcal tlie moral idea; but the power does not 
bedong to a mendy repre-sentative idea, and there must be 
ad(l(Ml to it an (denrumt of IVKulom wlii(di transforms the 
f(l(‘a into ld(}aL lii the (jstludic or moral order, the idea 
may be called objective, beciausc it is still a fact of xepre- 
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seiitation; but we have already seen ^ that the objectivity 
proper of the Ideal comes only from its character of an 
excess/^ which declares itself in certain experiences called 
facts of Eeason or of Freedom/^ And as^ on the other 
hand; the idea cannot exalt the consciousness except in so 
far as it manifests itself with the utmost intensity of expres- 
sion; it results therefrom that the moral activity^ in order 
to raise itself to the state of emotioii; becomes truly mystic; 
— that iS; productive of symbols. By virtue of symbols^ 
moral love has a marvellous susceptibility of increase. 
Unless the efforts of the will yield under the resistance of 
Egotism; the moral emotion and its accompanying symbolic 
effects will go on augmenting until they have complete pos- 
session of the field of consciousness. 

IV. When we assert that, although the phenomena of In- 
spiration withhold themselves from the criticism of science; 
Absolute carry with them the maximum of truth 

symboifgi^m which man can hope for here beloW; we do not 

to the moral 

TiieirSen^ hazard views of too exceptional a 

nature. We may even cede the title of ^^rcalitics 
to everything else; yet Being manifests itself only in those 
analogies which spring forth spontaneously from contact be- 
tween the empirical consciousness and Freedom. The mind 
at such moments reaches heights whereon another light suc- 
ceeds to the light of experience ; and thitlior it is fitting ihat 
we should allow ourselves to he conducted by faith. 

What is there to fear on this point from the Imagination 
elsewhere so deceptive? ^^Thc passage of the Imagination 
^ First Pari, cli. ii., sec. ii. 
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from the possible to the real/^ says Renouvier^ “is made 
under the mastery of some vivid emotion, some ardent 
passion/^ ^ But is this passage never made under a legiti- 
mate influence of Desire? and are all the representations 
born of Breedom equally futile in the eyes of the Thinker ? 
This is a question of supreme importance, and we find no 
criterion on the subject in the positive domain of method. 
“If/’ as the same author expresses it, “the reflective and 
will functions arc null or of a very low order/^ I should 
distrust this creation of internal objects, which might easily 
be only the “mental whirP’ of a mind inflamed with pas- 
sion. But should the case be quite diflerent, and if an 
evidently disinterested will and an extraordinary love of 
the Good have been the cauBc of these symbolical cirecls 
of the imagination, ought I not to examine them freely 
for their precious meanings, which, though irrational in 
the sight of “pure Reason, have an incalculable value 
for the intelligence as well as for the Conduct ? M. 
Renouvior says very justly: “The origin and intrinsic 
worth of the setitinicnis wdiich have possession of the 
consciousness of a Revealcr, and cotistrain him to make his 
asscrtioTis, strictly speaking, might dc])cnd upon certain higher 
laws which arc unknown in the ord(n of the wo rid. "Wo 
are not speaking just now of “ Revealers,” but it seems to 
us that this append to “certain higher laws^^ rianains good 
for all conscienc(w, under ca^rtain conditions of rardy perfect 
moraliiy. It is onr opinion that the place of ih(‘.sc higher 
laws is in Tfrccdom, lo which the Absolute has acci^ss at 
' P,xsai (If rriluiw tjfnfmte; t. ii., p. 13. 


“ Uml. 
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every instant^ positing itself in new modeS; but how it is 
done eludes our inquiry. 

Phenomena or the empirical forms of Being are one 
thing, and the glimpses of the 0ught4o-be/" in whicli the 
Good really imparts itself to those who are capable in their 
Hearts of endless desire^ are another. These choices which 
the Heart makes^ rationally inconceivable and emanating 
from the moral charm of the apparitions of the Good in the 
breast of Preedom^ form the very fact which the mystics call 
divine Love/^ and we are so bold as to say of this love 
the same that has been said of human love : The choice 
which is opposed to Eeason comes to us from Ecason. We 
have made the god of love blind because he has better eyes 
than we have and secs things which we cannot perceive.’’^ ^ 
Mystic symbols must not be required to explain them- 
selves on leaving the consciousness wherein they arc formed. 
The ordinary moral matter which Eeason or introspection 
furnishes us with is ours from which to compose treatises 
on Morals; but symbolic matter has a totally different use^ 
one that is exclusively practical and personal. Wlien once 
the Hearty by grace of education and habits lias attained sucli 
a morality that it is devoted to the desires of the Better^ it 
exerts a marvellous influence upon the imagination; but the 
symbolic forms which it gets from this inexhaustible sourcC;, 
though undoubtedly gifted with esthetic value, arc excellent 
only as far as they serve the needs of the subject, and so 
far as they are unconscious of the attention of others. In 
order to know tliem they must be taken by surprise from 
^ Rousseau, Mmik, 1. iv., ed. Gai'mcr, p. 280. 
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the naivete of souls which are mystic without knowing it. 
Genuine apparitions of the Absolute^ instead of calling for 
direct expression^ ask only to be translated practically into 
Deeds; this it is which distinguishes the Goodness essen- 
tially Creation and Genius from activities of all other 
kinds upon which we bestow the same names, while the 
thing itself remains infinitely above them. 

May we be permitted at least to say what forms mystic 
symbolism assumes most readily? Suggested by desire, 
subject to no laws but those of Analogy, for which external 
differences no longer exist, the symbolic representations arise 
from the most unexpected coming together of any empirical 
object, or even a fact of consciousness, and the fact of 
Freedom whicli demands to cxjiress itsedf in us. A burn- 
ing bush,^*^ a still small voice,’’ etc., have afforded the 
Prophets an apparition of God ; the mind, therefore, can 
lend its infinity to the least gleams of tlie empirical 
consciousness. 

Yet the symbolic form which prevails over all others, if 
we may believe the testimony of mystic narrative, is the 
human form. How could it be otherwise? Let us not 
forget that the mystic fact is only tlie (enlargement, or better 
perhaps, the development in the directioti of truth, of our 
tendcmcies towards infinity ; hi us not forget that it is only 
the maniftjstation of the self to the sdf for the purposes of 
this source of a(diviiy and of Freedom wliieh cannot find direct 
(ixpression. And sumly it is the face which is Ihc most 
natural expression of th(5 soul, and rcdlects things too com- 
plex to b('. known dialectically ; and in the face it is the 
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look, lor this reason the face is the most familiar symbol 
of Mysticism. Any one who has read many mystical authors 
becomes convinced that the depth into which the imagination 
of Seers plunges^ in order to see God^ is some human ap- 
pearance^ not merely idealized as Art can do^ but vivified by 
the power of Faith stronger than Art. Oftentimes mystics 
have held focussed by their own interior gaze nothing but 
another looh^ a symbol scarcely materia^ but yet all the 
more active and able to open the imagination to vision of 
the Infinite. Upon this slight support mystic thought finds 
foot-hold j the soul can then see itself^ still through the 
imagination^ but with such minimum of representation that 
it is very near to perceiving itself in essence in its continuity 
of Cause and Substance with the Absolute. 

T. Practically^ mystic appeals to the Absolute must be 
rare. Symbolic representations cannot last in the conscious- 
The function Ordinary state. Ecason and habit arc 

of Grace. sufficient to maintain conduct under the influence 
of Duty. Moreover the abuse of Mysticism is a most 
serious danger to morality of conduct. 

The requirements of life do not often need more thaii a 
virtual presence of the Absolute in order to keep under 
our tendencies to Egotism. A healthy soul lias no trouble 
to distinguish the positive character of life, and witliout for 
a moment withdrawing itself from that moral transcendences 
which claims to stamp our intentions, it holds itself at the 
call of Dutj^, in cheerful confidence that it is not hostile to 
Being, and that the Good is at the very source of life 
itself.’’-' Mystic appeals to God are only the remve force qf 
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OUT moral life. It is not our task to measure the degree 
in which we may have recourse to mystic channels. It 
is no easy thing for any individual man to know whether 
there is a balance between the difficulties which nature some- 
times piles up in our Life and tlie resources which^ on the 
other hand; she gives us in freedom. In any event; mys- 
ticism shows us her most original conception in such 
cases; and besides; slic is at her very best when the idea 
of Grace finds full reconciliation with FreedorUa Grace 
can only be an extremely subjective and incommunicable 
apparition of God. When a man finds nothing in his own 
heart with which to make tlio Absolute present to him^ no 
other man can help him to it. In such states of moral 
anguish and impotence; the soul is less inclined than ever 
to cling to the symbols which come from without. Never 
has the consciousness so great a need to rest in itself or to 
reveal ii;sclf to God only. Ihat force which is able to call 
forth sii])ornatiiral characteristics; as interior to the soul as 
they arc to tlui (‘gO; will act in a manner contrary to 
mystic illusions; its symbolic creations will seem to originate 
in ourselves; and will precede vewy slighlly (if tliey precede 
at all) the decisions of th(i Will. It is in this slight interval 
of distance; imperceptible to ns; between the symbols which 
are striving for cxpnission in the consciousness, and the act 
of Freedom which t(irnunatcs the moral crisis favorably, that 
the mystic hypotlu^sis of Orace^^ places itself. The infinite 
Goodness iniervemis at this moment of sharpest anguish; a 
divine insight comes to strcngtlum our vision of tlui Abso- 
lute; and to delenninc our relish for Duty. It is (piite true 
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that there is no hypothesis less capable of proof, and yet 
none can be imagined which is morally more worthy of respect.^ 

VI. It is only under certain moral conditions that the 
mystic fact occurs effectively. There are other facts, it is 
The Relations true, uot uroperlv belonffinff to the moral con- 

ofmor^and ^ r r J o a 

boHsm?^ Con’ sciousness, which cannot do without the same inte- 
queS ° rior apparitions which we have called symbols ; but 
we shall not be able to speak of them at any length. 

'When practical decisions are no longer in question, but 
esthetic effects, we cannot speak of enthusiasm and appari- 
tions of the Absolute,^^ except so far as such effects are 
conjoined to freedom. In this respect dramatic Art and 
Eloquence have a great affinity of psychologic process with 
Mysticism. In both of these Arts there is much possibility 
of mystic suggestion and afflux of the whole consciousness 
about the Object which is found good and beautiful. But 
even here enthusiasm does not effect such important results 
as moral emotion ; there is nothing but a pleasurable expe- 
rience soon exhausted by contemplation, leaving behind it 
no such traces as respect, remorse, kindness, etc. 

1 The thing which renders the "‘religious function” difficult to explain 
psychologically is that the distinctiou of the two terms thus brought into rela- 
tion incurs the risk of vanishing, and the notion of Person the risk of being lost 
in the Absolute. A very solid basis of individuation and freedom is demanded 
for the doctrine of Grace, of which Saint Paul’s mind was full when he wrote, 
no longer I who live, hat Christ who liveth in me,'^ Von Hartmann 
complains that “ theism starts from the dogmatic h priori that God and man 
are two consciotis personalities of different essence f (Uev. pliil Oct. 1883, 
pp. 414-410.) In fact something should be designated by which our per- 
sonality might remain inalienable and by wliieli individual Kcuison could still 
subsist when it has gone out of Time to unite itself with the pure Intelligible. 
Our subject does not take us so far. 
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It is Eloquence wliicli obtains its best and truest effects 
from mystic symbolism. In giving a psychological definition 
of eloquence^, it must be noticed^ first of all^ that it is not con- 
fined to the effects of logical persuasion ; otherwise our inter- 
est would be excited more readily by a book than by a 
discourse. The orator feels a moral emotion from some 
object which appeals to tlie Heart;, — his country/^ 
ress/^ a fireside to protect/^ a soul to save and at the 
very moment in his discourse when his soul seems to us 
ready to leave everything for this object;, his emotion arouses 
us ; it does not kindle ours until he seems to have first 
alienated his own personal desires for the benefit of some 
higher Good. Eloquence is really only the fact of this moral 
transmission of disiniercstedness and enthusiasm.^ Now we 
must note well the condition of the soul of the orator and of 
his hearers during that state ; we must take by surprise the 
images which follow each otlier in the minds carried awa^, 
and which realize an object far removed from the senses so 
intensely that they arc ready at that moment to pay for it 

^ By way of cowirast wo derive from these words of Ilumc a true defi- 
nition of Eloquence. ** 'J'lie decline of Eloquonec may bo attributed,’* he says, 
‘‘to our Good Siniai^. ... If you banish tluj pathetic from public discourses 
you r(idu(*.c the speakers merely to modern .Eloquence, that is, to Good Sense 
didivored in proper expHiSHions.” (Jimih momux ed polUiqites^ lOo Essai, 
Oeuvres t. vi,, pp. 2Ji()~!331.) As a genuine Englishman, Hume no doubt calls 
the prueticul fainilty of pnulouoe and skill “ Good Sense.” It must he acknowl- 
<5dged that this DiHlnterestiHlness has only negative relations with the Good 
Sense which triumphs by “ proper expressiouH ” ulom!, and in this light “ modern 
Eloqueiuuj” has nothing in common with Mysticism. It would remain to he 
seen wludher that which was left in a speech deprived of all pathos, would ho 
Eloquence, and wlieGuir we ought to retain tliat word for the practical Evi- 
dence whi<di would apply to business matters, or reserve it for a higher Evi- 
d(‘nce which we never receive without having “ transiiorts” aroused in Freedom, 

17 
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with their blood. These representations, possibly uncon- 
scionsj are symbols^ all the more mystic because they rouse a 
greater extent of consciousness and carry away more strongly 
on their side the Eeason against the senses. But shall we 
ever have graphic processes which are sufHciently introspective 
to grasp and preserve these marvellous visions which the 
Heart understands how to create in the interest of the objects 
to be brought before the Beason and into the will of others ? 


§ IL — THE MYSTIC CITY 

I. The social function of Disinterestedness : Peace. 

II. Power and Kindness : the Heart the unity of the two concepts. 

III. Preedom can have no other mystic object than itself. Mystic and 

social Ideal : “ the Prec-Man.” 

IV. The Mystic City and the World. The man who is free can never 

be damned. 

V. The integration of Souls in the Absolute. 

VI. The mystic confideuce of Hope. 

I. The mystic Consciousness loves nothing so much as 
?unctioTof ils supreme vision is a perfectly organic 

Disinterested- o* / i"* • i ir 

ness : Peace, oocicty liviiig 111 Order aiid Lovc. ^ 

No one can deny that Disinterestedness makes for Peace; 
it is hardly necessary to coimect the two ideas by a middle 
term. But what is less easy, is to conceive a Society founded 

Cmlcstis Urbs Jerusalem ; 

Bcaia Facia Wsio, 

Quaj cclsa dc viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tollerit} ; 

Sponsasquo rilii ('ingeris 
Millo Augftlormu millibua. 

{Urautarmm lloniari. Hymn* ad. VcHp. 
in Festo Dcdiculioiiia EneleHiuruiii.) 
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on Disinterestedness. Life triumplis tlirongli conflict, and 
becomes dull and sluggish when the struggle is relaxed. 
The epigenesis cannot be accomplished and the living thing 
issue forth unless certain cells prevail in the organic mass and 
form into centres of energy around which all the other cells 
group like some blind and passive multitude. Neither 
could Society endure unless the unities strove with each 
other, and unless some of them became leaders dominat- 
ing the others. 

Any conception of the Absolute tending to do away with 
or even to retard this emulation, which is vital, would be 
anti-scientific. Must the idea of the Good, then, be brought 
within the limits of Life, and must Disinterestedness be con- 
fined within the restrictions of rights prescribed by Eeason ? 
By so doing we renounce at the same time both the Abso- 
lute and Disinterestedness. In Time there is no room for 
anything but deeds; and the Absolute finds no place 
therein. And with regard to disinterestedness, if we choose 
to sec in it only the facts of moral alienation prescribed 
by law, it would no longer belong to the Heart, but to 
tlu‘. Sword; that is, it would be no use to speak about it 
any more. 

What part is it proper to assign to disinterestedness in 
a society which is formed first and foremost upon Law? 
In out opinion it should bo recognized as having all the 
marks of a social poslidnla ; it is a fact wdiicli sociology 
(lemaiuls ns sicunily as it is helpless to pronounce its con- 
ditions. I(; could not bo conc(iiv(id that a society would 
condemn itself live/^ (unpi ideally under the organic and 
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protective action of laws, deprived of any ideal order of interest 
and action such as belong to the very nature of man. Our 
need of Freedom is a consequence of our need of Life, and 
for tliis reason, doubtless, we find no example in history of 
any society which has completely withdrawn itself from the 
Ideal. Even in the present day, wdien the World seems 
better armed for life, we agree to define Civilization as a 
pacific state in which all efforts are directed towards 
the extension, that is to say, towards the idealization of 
life universally. Thus there recurs in all liberal and 
sound political projects the Vision of Peace of the 
Mystics. 

II. We shall go on to understand better and better that 
the concept of Force is not opposed to that of Kindness. In 
Power and Same w^ay tliat we learn to believe, when we 

Heart the unity look dccp iuto tilings, tluit tlicv all sliarc in a 
concepts. common source of activity, and that the Soul of 
the wmrld — Desire — can only triumph over the division of 
matter by persistently following some unicpic and suj)remc 
end, we are also forced to think that Dcsirci increases in 
the same way when tlierc appears in oiir Freedom that 
ultimate transcendence wdiich we call tlic ^Mlt'art''^ or 
^‘"Kindness.'’" In order that the Will should diitach ii.sdf 
morally from the ego, it is necessary that tlie (lood, in i(,s 
active form of Force should be rcllccied in ih) world oncjc 
again, and should perform an act of ind(ip(md(mc(^, all th(5 
more remarknble in ihat it consiituLes a state of conscious- 
ness. When the soul has reached tliat poini, laws cca.se to 
have any existence so far as it is conccirned It enlnrs 
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under the direct dominion^ or rather into direct coiumuuion^ 
with the Good, wliicli is its own law. In this empirical 
worlds however^ into which man is born^ it must be acknowl- 
edged that the Good rarely triumphs to such a degree^ and 
when it does it is as it were by surprise. No such supreme 
eifort is necessary for Life ; it employs its power of willing 
for useful purposes^ that is to say^ egotistically ; it does not 
create things that are ^‘^good/^ and even ignores them. 
Hence it arises that to the general habit and opinion Good- 
ness is an exotic. But does this matter ? The ultra positive 
conception of Life^ supported even by force of the instincts, 
ought not to prevail over laws of Breedom and moral Prog- 
ress which are inscribed in the very foundation of the mind. 
It is for Society to arm itself morally, and see to it that none 
prevail over others except for the Good of all, and that pub- 
lic affairs foil only into the hands of the lesi^ in the sense 
of the disinterested/^ Power in man should have its seat 
in the Heart. Mere mastery engenders Tyrants. 

III. But we have learned also that disinterestedness does 
not find support in universal symbols such as the principles 
of Duty: and that, on the contrary, its symbols are Freedom can 
formed from all that is most personal to us and most S* 
free. To dream of a mystic City,*’^ would be, £andeai* 

. . ‘HheFree- 

therefore, to circumscribe ourselves within contra- 
dictory aspirations of a sort which could never pass into 
fact except by violating the idea of ^^Preedom,^^ which 
must sustain all the others in this matter. No social part 
can be assigned to mystic Symbolism. In default, however, 
of common symbols, a universal, and in some sort religious 
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object must be presented to souls capable of social aspira- 
tions ; this object is Treedom itself, which renders us sus- 
ceptible to Mysticism and guarantees its purity. We have 
already learned that in the inmost of ourselves, exclusively, 
do we perceive the Infinite, and that the true Heaven is 
there, in those inherent powers for Good, which nothing 
empirical limits. And, moreover, it is a practical object, 
beyond which there could be only an irrational Absolute 
pursued by the imagination of false mystics, throughout 
every corner of space and dream. It is in tlic heart that 
God lives, manifests himself, calls for love, and gives it to 
us. He does not exist for us anywhere else ; but there, he 
is as accessible as he is infinite, and claims our generosity 
as much as he imposes himself on our adoration. Man is 
not so much a being as he is a being who is ‘^Mrcc- 

ing^'’ himself slowly, through Science, Labor, Kindness, 
Eeason, from the many things which still oppress his soul 
and burden his life. There is, then, such a thing as an ideal 
man, who must be develoj)ed at the expense of everyihing 
else. We have seen that it is one and the same lliiiig to 
be Holy and to he Free ; and the mystics arc right 
when they say that there is no other evil than sin.^^ 
And what is sin except everything which entails a loss of 
Freedom ? What other way is there of oficnding the. Abso- 
lute? Disinterestedness thus finds firm footing and full 
scope to exercise itself without end. Every kind of Mysti- 
cism must yield itself into the hands of tliat God who is 
before all things, and wlio yet asks to manifest himsedf in 


man. 
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IV. When Saint Augustine^ together with all Christian 
mystics^ and according to the gospel, makes a moral divi- 
sion of man into two incompatible Cities, the The Mystic 

City and the 

City of God, and the World/^ ^ we cannot but ^an^iio^s^ 

e n T , free can never 

perceive m it one ox those proloundly discerned be damned, 
moral truths wliich, however, become absurdities if pushed 
to their logical extreme. Since Society is but the organic 
assemblage of all men for the maintenance of Life, how 
could there be an Antinomy at the root of this fact ? 
The rational and Cliristian concept of Freedom will come 
more and more to replace the mystical Dualism of the 
Manichoeans. Human life is not embarked either in the 
Good or the Bad, but in that indeterminateness which we 
call Freedom/^ in wliich moral movement alone is pos- 
sible. The will, doubtless, never ceases to advance, either 
in the sense of duty or the opposite ; but so long as 
habit and heredity produce orgamo effects, no men are 
absolutely good, or absolutely bad. There can be no place 
assigiuid in the evolution of character at which a man loses 
that which makes him man,^^ namely. Freedom. Whenever 
a rationaJ representation or act of judgment can take place 
in ns, Freedom is th(n*e present and one with it. A whole 
moral order may arise in one instant of free Reason ; it is, 
indeed, the whohj order of Grace which becomes a renewed 
possibility. Ijogically, tluireforo, in this life there arc only 
the wretched,” and absolutely to doom those who arc con- 

i iinqn(5 (uvitatca <1uuh nmorcH duo, temmam scilicet, Muor awl 

W8((U(5 lul couiciuptum cadcHtcwi vero, amor Boi WHqwe ad coutemptum sui” 
{I)(‘ Omiaiff 1. 5fiv, c. xxviii.) 
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demned by law or opinion miglit be^ perhaps, the height of 
immorality. There is always enough of personality and of 
that human essence which Kant calls Dignity/"' about the 
very worst of men for us to be careful how we venture to 
refuse them our respect. In the Mysticism of the gospel 
there is no better established principle, no deeper sentiment 
than this. We cannot but believe that it is this quality of 
respecting love, and of perfect equality in regard to what 
the gospel religiously calls a sottl, this mystical indulgence 
for sin on the part of the holy Being, which has kept 
Christianity an ever triumphant actuality throughout the 
centuries. 

V. The empirical life is a power of selection, and as such 
it triumphs in the individual and in the species; it assim- 
Theinte^ation ilates the best of things. Must we acknowledge 

of Souls m the /. • t . t . 

Absolute. that this effort of Being contradicts itscli in its 
highest manifestation, or else that morality is a manifestation 
of Being inferior to Life? Freedom either has nothing sure 
and solid in it at all, or else it tends, like life, to the triumph 
and survival of the fittest. Those Beings wlio reach that 
full development of Freedom, which is Goodness, cannot be 
eliminated from existence; they arc already prcdcstiruul io 
form part of the Absolute. The integration of good-wills 
in the Absolute is precisely the mystic City of whicli Saint 
Augustine spoke, and wliich it is well not to ignore here 
below in the social hurly-bnrly, as it is also W(il io desirti 
individually with all our strength its fulfilment out of Ihnui. 
If the Absolute exists how could this City not exivst? How 
could it be otherwise, since by definition it is tlie Alpha and 
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the Omega of things, and since desire, which is the principle 
of existence, can only expire in possession, since the act can 
only -finish in the Good ? Is nothing to remain of all the 
manifold ways in which Being is unfolded in the world in 
order to cmhosom itself in the consciousness ? If anything 
is to remain, it cannot exist in a state of dispersion ; it will 
return within and to a centre, in a stable unity whence issues 
Power, and -vt hither tends Desire. The things which adapt 
themselves to the Good with sufficient tenacity to enable 
them to survive, namely, good-wills, place themselves, even 
in this life, in the perfect and final Order which is Love, 
than which there is no higher way of bringing back multi- 
plicity into unity. 

Prom the aflcctive point of view no other conclusion could 
be reached. If it is true .that Goodness, in the general 
experience of life, is an exoticism, persons mystic enough to 
embrace it practically will be enough so to admit that in 
some manner it triumplis in the Absolute. This docs not 
mean that we arc good in tliis life, only in order to be happy 
in the Absolute; for tliat would be destructive of the very 
(issence of (jloodn(‘,ss. Only, wlicn mystics assert that, in spite 
of appearances, there is some moral iiitegratiou of things in 
the Absolute, they in tlunr turn are defending themselves 
against the obsession of nothingness. With nothing to hope 
from sensible Happiness, owing to staiidard of life they 
have chos(ui, ns dilhcmlt of aitaimneni as it is morally ele- 
vated, ilujy sooihe the repinings of the mms and even tlie 
rebellions of th(i heart, by promises of tlu^ ultimate iriumpli 
of Justice atul Kindm^ss. The mystic Oily, in the vision of 
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Hope^ is built up ou such perfect laws of justice and com- 
pensation that each loss of sensible happiness here below re- 
appears in it as an embellishment or sumptuous detail of 
celestial architecture.^ 

Why should we go on speaking about selection and 
exoticism with regard to these moral things ? Why not 
say that hope is universal and that so is Goodncss;, and that 
the Mystic City is without walls ? At least such is tlie state 
of supreme desire. Whatever the facts may bc^ it must 
be maintained that every man bears within liimsclf the 
conditions of that Mysticism which accompanies Freedom 
as light follows the sun. We are predestined by Ecason 
members of the kingdom of Ends^ all of us j not only those 
who receive a mystic baptism in the unfathomable regions 
of the soub but those who bear about in the flesh that 
capacity of emotion and kindness which makes us creators^ 
of like nature with the Absolute. 

The moral significance of our actions is also to b(', con- 
sidered. Since no such significance exists in Nature, which 
is altogether in phenomena, it has to be conceded to hot to 
express it otherwise, by a word which is not explicatory, and 
which only serves to identify us with tlic Absolute bt^yoiul 
time. The free being does not fulfil in Time the acts which 

^ Scalpri saluLris ictibus 
Bt tuiisioiie plurimd 
Eabri polita inallcK), 

ILmc saxa molem consiruuni ; 

Apiisque juncta ncxibus 
Locaniur in fastigio, 

{Brev. Rom, Hymn. ad. Ym]), 
la T'esto DodicatioiuH KccktwianmL) 
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are proper to it ; that which appears of them on the outside 
is but an empirical translation of this transcendent activity ; 
but itself does not go forth from the intelligible world. In 
this way our moral life escapes the nothingness in which all 
our actions perish empirically. Kant thus expresses himself 
with regard to the free being; m him no act would le lorn 
and no act wotdd perishd Now mystics believe^ in the 
first placc^ with Kani^ that the acts which do not perish 
become inti^gratcxl in a personal wdiole which they name 
iudilhucnily ^^souF^ or character ; but after this they 
proc(5(‘d so far as to tliink tliat the souls come in their turn 
into union with the Absolute. 

Vt. Lastly^ lei us rcmarlc that mysticism rests upon no 
falhu’ing hope of the future life^ as u])on a postulate; and 
luuxmi is i(,s advauiage over pure Ueason. Mystic Tho mystic 

confidence of 

'Ik^ason appudKaids the Absolute^ q/tcr having 
made of it an interior oljert by means propiu* to itself^ in a 
vivid intnilion^ analogous to that of the souses in appre- 
lumding pluniomcua. Ilais, bacdv of the symbols where the 
mystic feeds (Jod; he also feids his soul idmitified in union 
with (Jod; ami. thence lie obtains knowledge of his immor- 
talily, without re(K)nrs(^ to any oilier coasidcraiions. It is 
not sohdy to hll up practically the immense hiatus which 
separaidvs our ll(‘art from the Absolute or to construct logi- 
cally tlu*, id(‘.a of sov(‘.rcign (Jood which causes the mystic con- 
sciousnesH to maintain such conruhiiit no])(‘.. From its own 
intimati^ expmiiaicc ii; btdiiwes itself to be an integral part 
of the Absolute, ami it (h^sires ful/ure lilV,, as tlie bud de- 
I Crlt* t. ii. p. 140, 
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sires to unclose and the embryo to he born.^ What will 
become of the personality of souls in this mystery which 
Eeason cannot fathom ? The mystic asks for no complicated 
explanations; he trusts God, he trusts an unfailing Love 
more than he trusts reasonings. After having alienated the 
ego, with purity of intention, he has no further thought of 
resuming it again with all the persistent desires of the will" 
to-live.'^ Moreover, no one can lose himself in the Good 
without the actual consciousness of finding himself again, 
more alive and more complete. An act so vital as this 
carries with it no impression of death and extinction. Even 
here below the soul feels that it is divine; that, though con- 
ditions change, its essence does not change ; it will partake 
of the interests of tlie Absolute, as distinctly as it once par- 
took of its Eeason, — free at last to participate therein 
directly and without symbols. 

The mystic Activity is thus completed. At the point 
where all sensible experience ends, we have seem that Eeason 
hesitates,; it can only hazard an assumption in regard to the 
future life, similar to that in regard to the existence of God ; 
a modulate only. How in fact could we proceed t o construct 
such a concept, and what could bo put into it but our 
dreams ? Thus Eaith, the mystic intuition, claims this as 
its own proper function, and it has been defined “ the power 

1 IFor the earnest expectation of the creature waits for tiie luiuiifestations 

of the Sons of God: here below all is subject to vanity . . . but tliere all hIuiII bo 
delivered from that bondage. Meanwhile croaliori groanoih and imvailcib . . . 
and ourselves also, which have already in ua a beginning of God, wo groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the final adoption. — pAUXt, Ep. to the Romans^ 
viii. 19-23. 
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to give substance to things which are still only in the state 
of desires.” ^ Mystic Hope, in order to give a body to that 
which has even less than the objects of the moral conscious- 
ness, asks support for the last time from symbols; but in 
our opinion, every great soul, whatever his intellectual bent, 
whoever in this world has the power of Kindness, will find 
within himself enough mysticism to give consistency to his 
dreams of Heaven. In him the Absolute will posit itself 
to the very end under consonant symbols while waiting for 
the intuitions which are to succeed to Hope. 

1 “ Tlie substance of things hoped for/’ (Hebrews xi. 1.) 
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Ii" modern thought has cast off the fetters of religious 
dogma only to make another prison-house of the empirical 
consciousness, and if every mental combination which does 
not reflect the necessity of causal succession has to be relin- 
quished, the second bondage will be no better than the one 
just ended. 

Science, we recognize the fact, is sovereign in the ex- 
perimental order of things ; and by Science ’’ we under- 
stand, broadly, all that Kant placed in pure Reason: the 
principles of the understanding with those of the sensibility. 
We do not deny, in the name of a higher interest, or atiach- 
ment to ideas believed indestructible, any portion of the 

knowable to this broad field of the activiiy of the con- 
sciousness. Everything which is Object^-' belongs to it. 
But on another side, the Subject’^ comjfletely (dudes 
Science, and we use the word with such sufficient stricttiess 
that no one can deny it to us in our turn. Wc still rc^gard 
as exterior^ facts of direct representation, or ihe obj('ctivc 
appearance called ^^phenomena,^^ and wc willitigly admit, if 
desired, that the intelligence which confines itself to their 
interpretation is itself outside of that pure identity which 
must be called me/-' for it is only an intuition of ndations 
inevitably consecutive to ihe images that arc impressed on ns 
empirically. The Subject, in our opinion, commences beyond 
these facts of consciousness, which are not at the same time 
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facts of pure autonomy ; and we set over against the terms 
that which is done without us, and which exists outside of 
nsf which define empiric beings this simple notion of sub- 
jective being; that which is done ly us and which remains 
within usT It is this occult background of subjectivity 
which; by mingling itself indiscriminately with the images 
and affirmations of Experience; has been the source of the 
many errors which have cast^ as it were; the shadow of bar- 
barism over times which are under a ban of discredit as 
mystical.’’ 

It is not at all that the subject subsists apart from 
thingS; and intervenes like a spectator in the midst of the 
universal mechanism; ready to go in or out of it at pleasure. 
We arc born intO; and developed wholly in Experience ; 
wore we to try to go out from it; the result would be the 
loss of our most original intuitions; and of that Freedom 
which will not permit itself to be enclosed in exact formula; 
like the scries of empirical facts. Outside these conditions 
the subject could not exist, but since it docs exist; why 
wish it to deny itself by consenting to be brought under 
the principles of Motion and Life solely? Although we are 
subject to things; not only in order to live; but also in order 
to think; we have at the same time reason to believe that 
wc ar(i subject to them only as conditions; and that all ilie 
facts which can be assembled under the term empirical 
(jonsciousness’^ bear the same relation to the subject that the 
chctnical conditions of matter bear to life. Activity itself; 
at eveuy (legrec, escapes exact knowhalgc — science — but it 
would be of paramount interest to learn to understand that 
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and affirmations of Experience^ has been the source of the 
many errors which have cast;, as it were^ the shadow of bar- 
barism over times which are under a ban of discredit as 
mystical.’’ 

It is not at all that the subject subsists apart from 
things, and intervenes like a spectator in the midst of the 
universal mechanism, ready to go in or out of it at pleasure. 
We are born into, and developed wdiolly in Experience ; 
wore we to try to go out from it, the result would be the 
loss of our most original intuitions, and of that Freedom 
whiclx will not permit itself to be enclosed in exact formula, 
like the scries of empirical facts. Outside these conditions 
the subject could not exist, but since it docs exist, why 
wish it to deny itself by consenting to be brought under 
the principles of Motion and Life solely ? Although we are 
subject to things, not only in order to live, but also in order 
to think, we have at the same time reason to believe that 
we ar(5 subject to them only as conditions, and that all the 
factwS which can be assembled under the term empirical 
consciousness^’ bear the same relation to the subject that the 
chemical conditions of matter bear to life. Activity itself, 
at every degree, escapees exact knowledge — science — ^but it 
would be of paramount interest to learn to understand that 
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ultimate phase of Activity whence proceed the development 
of character and our whole moral history ; we would gladly 
give a large part of science in exchange for an adequate and 
clear knowledge of our Freedom. 

The empirical school counsels us to seek repose in cour- 
ageous intellectual abnegation, and candidly to consign the 
unknowable to the same rank as non-being. But this is 
putting too high a price on peace of mind. Not only would 
religions, not only would Metaphysics cease to be, if we 
were to refuse to go further than positive and scientific 
experience, but the noblest activities of the consciousness 
would come to an end. There is a natural Faith which gives 
life alike to Art and Morals, and which must never be 
sacrificed. Man needs must adorn his life, or even cheer 
it, with these sublime illusions, wliose principles are within 
himself only. Above all things, lest his Freedom degenerate 
into an overwhelming burden, he feels it a real requirement 
to be moralhj inspired^ and to invest the corilingcncy of his 
actions with some assured importance, so that Jio cannot 
consent to repudiate that Faith which creates witliin the 
subject an unreal world, the contemplation of which is 
life-giving. 

The mind has but one means of conferring upon its 
esthetic and religious creations sufficient truth to make them 
enduring, and this is, not to endeavor to })lace them outsid(i 
of itself. The objectivity which mystics have too ofttm 
attributed to their apparitions has been only illusory, and 
contrary to the interests of Mysticism. Man^s und(‘,rstan(ling 
is not formed for the construction of the immutable 
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being that our faith adores^ or for the unattainable beauty 
which our fancy covets. It is only formed to apprehend^ 
under fixed .schemata^ that which our senses present to 
us in the constant mobility of the becoming. Certainly^ 
all that we hold through the insights of faith and fancy 
may be called objects^ in the sense of positive existence and 
if nth y but let it be candidly recognized that we must neither 
appeal to authority of experience in their behalf^ nor to any 
of the principles which allow us to posit certain affirmations 
in common. Freedom alone authorizes us to objectivate 
intuitions of this kind j but is it not a flagrant contradiction 
to assume to extend knowledge from Freedom ? Would 
it not be better to call such intuitions^ which are for each 
person alonc^ by their true namc^ bediefs ? 

All tilings arc not in Exjicricncc, but whatever more there 
may be, only one single notion of common usage among 
minds made like ours remains to be spoken of^ namely, 
the notion of existeyice. Let us not bring the word ‘‘^In- 
spiration''^ into this connection, — a very excellent word in 
its place, but having naught to do with Knowledge properly 
80 (sailed. Inspiration docs not enter into th(‘. iiiuhirstanding ; 
it illuminates a deeper, and there is no doubt, a more 
admirable pa,ri of the ego. Under its inspiring influence, 
to whatever princijiles it may belong, the wonderful mirrors 
of the imaginata'on aiT, divcntel from tlui speculative undcr- 
stancling towards more a(!iivo powers, which would remain 
in unconsciousmvss wcu’C it not for the aid of cmpiric<al rep- 
resentations : but as soon as the imaginative species reach 
us, our Freedom emi>loys them as symbols, and wc^ begin 
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to perceive a whole order of things which only needed light 
in order to appear. The Infinite, the first promises of which 
at least we bear within ns, comes forth from, the uncon- 
scious, and is manifested in forms which enchant us and 
in facts from which we get life, as much as we do from 
those called empirical/^ 

Eational criticism of the Idea of God has in our days 
departed too far from this intimate personal experience 
which we call ^‘'mysticaV^ and has too much neglected, 
either out of respect or lack of appreciation, to collect the 
esoteric information from actual religions whicli could alone 
illumine the subject with its true light. We need only 
remember at each moment, if we would enter this domain 
fitly, that God has the power to give himself, because he is 
God, but that he is not to be taken hold of, as we take 
hold of things when we desire to know them. Done in this 
spirit what nobler work could there be ? And what can be 
more communicable than these short paths, if such there 
be, between the Supreme Being and our Broedom ? 

To deny empirical subjectivity to the creations of Faith 
is not in any way to diminish their truth or their worth. 
There are two ways of being object, if the word is to be 
identical with that which will not detach itself 

from us externally may detach itself from us iti such a 
manner as to permit it to be called eircmlvUj/f' Tluj 
exterior object has preceded our scusaiious and ovm 
our consciousness ; it remains after us as a permanent possi- 
bility of the same sensations. The ‘^Mnterior^^ object, it k 
true, reaches our consciousness only untlcu* forms as variable^, 
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as those of the Character for which it is specially created ; 
but cau we say that there is not also an indwelling perma- 
nent possibility under the symbolic appearances ? — even more^ 
an active power for inspiration ever renewed in the same 
direction? Nevertheless^ we do not make the special ob- 
jectivity of the symbols to consist in this power to repro- 
duce the same facts (or similar facts) in all free subjects ; 
it lies specially in their signification. That which symbolic 
representations affirm is a character in excess of all our 
natural tendencies, and of notions acquired empirically; 
they jpostuiates which seem to us evidently never-ending; 
and the evolution of the mystic fact is only additional evi- 
dence of this beyond all the other affirmations of the con- 
sciousness. This character of excessivity/^ which belongs 
not only to the precepts of Duty, but to certain of our 
attributes, such avS (Personality and Freedom, and even to 
sundry judgments constituting Taste, lias no resemblance to 
the speculative universality of the principles of the under- 
standing. ^riiey are postulates which do not proclaim them- 
selves necessary unless they arc practical; mvq face here, 
thenifore, a positive and not a sjieculativc necessity, which 
for us is a true apparition of the Infinite. Are we wrong 
in saying that the facts by which wc gain consciousness of 
these o!)jectfl and of tlicir excessive nature constitute an 
inward cxpiuicmce of (piiic as great importance as Experience 
propculy so called ? 

Tluuc iH no fi^ar, tlien, that the divine substance, declared 
absent from the <unpirical world, should return to Freedom 
only (o be lost tluuu. The objc^ctiviiy of this world is but 
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contingent and ephemeral in comparison with the super- 
empirical truths which exist in the characteristics of Duty^ 
in the legitimately non-satiable desires of Eeasoii;, in the 
effects which render our hearts subjugate to Beauty. Our 
only care must be to take these interior objects from the 
source where they really subsist, and to put behind us 
with courage the empirical elements of the symbols which 
do not show us the face of God, but merely acquaint us 
that he is present in the very least aspirations of our Free- 
dom. It has been believed that the idea of God would be 
lost, should man come to perceive that it contains only that 
which he has brought to it of his own. To our mind it is 
quite the contrary, and the idea can only be preserved by 
first deserting the fields of mystery where it lias too long 
tarried in company with the dreams of Occultism, under 
condition of returning to the region of mystery again when 
we shall have attained the consciousness of all that is in 
it of positive and human. A man cannot be filled with 
God except so far as he recognizes, by a full and gimcrous 
use of his own facts of consciousness, tlic Tnlinito wliicli 
declares itself in Freedom. Should (jod, tlnm, bo only our 
own Heart raised to the %th power, and should we attach 
ourselves to him in no other way, he could not b(i angry with 
us that we did not 'adore him beyond what W'c know of him. 
Sucli a religion, besides, seems to ns to be both exhausthiss 
and founded positively upon the very attributes by which 
live. 

In very truth, when wc reduce to their Iasi; term the 
discoveries of Inspiration derived from the subjectivity of 
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Prophets and SeerS;, many lovely and revered recitals change 
their aspect^ and only a moral matter is left which Freedom 
alone can turn to profit. But it is enough. For minds 
narrowly wedded to the letter of the mystical books^ a whole 
worldj, half empirical; half celestial; crumbles into dust under 
the new religious Criticism; a world of ethereal space; hardly 
more concrete than the light; its hosts of visionary beauty; 
and its events floating outside of TimC; freed from all caus- 
ality and the law^s of the possible. But let us be honest. If 
modern thought forces the supernatural into those regions of 
the consciousness w^liere alone it can dwell securely; what 
will faith lose thereby ? Have we lost a single idea worth 
retaining since the scholastic entities were banished from 
discussion ? The mystic Heaven may indeed lose some of 
the empirical creations with which the naivete of preceding 
ages had filled it; but the Heart loses nothing of its depths 
and its power of moral creation; this Heaven remains ours; 
untouched; true and desirable above all the objects which 
bewilder science or tempt the senses. 

Pure Mysticism does not refuse to continue in this sub- 
jectivity ; it even acc(^i)ts the position that the Ideal; having 
issued from maU; tends only towards human efforts of con- 
servation and of moral progn^ss. What other End could 
oppose itself to that ? Obstinately to persist in something 
which could be nchher vewided empirically nor justified 
morally; would ho to dcscicmd from mystic heights to an 
ordinary fauailcusm ; it would no longer be a defence of 
religion; but ihci t-cmacious (dinging t<o a passion. But; on 
the otheyr hand; there is nothing firmer and more secure than 
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that Excess"^ of being, of love, and of happiness, mystically 
present in the consciousness when it looks into its own 
depths and appeals in its helplessness to moral Inspiration 
and the aid of symbols. Nothing forbids us to affirm the 
existence of that which we thus experience, although possibly 
we cannot bring it under the conditions of experience, nor 
under the laws of life and motion ; for being is not any less 
positive when it is good, and desirable, than wdicn real and 
possessed. Possession is but the fulfilment ol Desire ; pos- 
session, therefore, is necessary in the degree that Desire is 
legitimate. But to maintain securely this serene position, 
mystic Positivism must check every attempt to complete 
the knowledge of God by the ordinary means of the under- 
standing and the senses; it must appeal w'liolly to oUku* 
means, good-faith, love, loyalty, means wliich permit the 
assimilaton of the Infi.uite, far better than the world can be 
assimilated by knowing. 

The moral conditions of society which make Faiih lininanij 
possible must also be regarded. Desire, Mdiidi kxM^ps the 
world alive, can never find repose in anyiliing but the 
Absolute, when once it takes ])Oss(^ssi()u of iisedf in Fihh;- 
dom. The images whicli occupy tlic incessant an.iivity ol the 
consciousness must not be tom away from it; if i-he itnan ol 
the cmjnrical life is made to appcnir to ii* with such fix< 5 d 
limits that to imagine anything fuHlier w^ould l)(^ folly, it 
will desire to confine itself within tliat pr(‘.cis(i (lireJcj ol inl(‘.r- 
csts and actions; but in that case, th(‘. Absolute, immanmit 
in Erecdom will only change its spluuu. 1110 will ior imme- 
diate possession, and in the end a homicidal absolutisin of 
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the passions will succeed to the purity and everlastingness of 
the mystic desires. Should every one lose that purifying 
faith which enables us to turn our unbounded desires towards 
some object as vast as our Freedom^ there would be no more 
counting upon the coalition of the strongest to preserve the 
relativity of the functions indispensable to the social body. 
In the absence of the bond of KindnesS; so well named 
JLmnamtas, there is no ix^gulating powder in Nature which 
can apply to our collective humanity. All Desire would 
thenceforth tend to dispersion and would only triumph by 
sheer intensity. Faiths as a powder of disinterestedness^ is to 
the social life what empirical desire is to all the rest of 
nature. 

Were there no reaction against Mysticism except the pur- 
pose of diverting ns from the pursuit of ends exterior to 
humanity; there would be nothing to fear, dhe mystic 
objeci,, if not wholly within mail; oilers at least nothing 
practic‘.al ouisid(‘-; and there is something to give fulfilment 
to the excess^’’ of Imman desiri} in the Ideal of universal 
solidarity and Freedom. Dut in order that maids good 
should thus reirmiu a fiuiction of tlu'- pure flood; and in order 
that disiiii('.n‘siedu(‘ss should bo possible; wo must leave every 
eonsciousn(',ss to form for itself this conviction; wdiich is ‘^^cx- 
e^^ssiv(i” to K(;i(iucc, nanuily : that a num^ m himself alone, 
h worfh the whole order of emf rival thhigsd^ in the words 
of 8aint Ih’ancis do 8ahjs, it stiHiens that such a principle 
dwell ill the pinnacle and summit of the mind for the mys- 
tic fant to be producaal; with all the (jondiiions of imagination 
and will which accompany it. If, tlicn, man lias only to clear 
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away ancient conceptions in order to gain consciousness of 
his Freedom with all this power of meaning, we may trust 
ourselves to modern ideas. The active and exacting human 
ego that we are would have only to preserve itself on one 
side from the grasp of empirical Determinism, and on the 
other, from the reasons ingeniously brought together by the 
partisans of the freedom of indifference ; it would no longer 
be conscious of any but a wholly positive Freedom, appro- 
priate to its needs. Nothing then would hinder its course 
towards a God common to all peoples, the infinity ol our 
own goodness and of our own happiness. Det men help us 
to think really and assuredly that each one of us, instead of 
being lost in space and morally imponderable, is the issue 
of first principles, as Person, very much more than things of 
mere contingence ; that the Absolute is but the matrix vvliencc 
the mind has taken its forms and its free energy, and that, it 
is, in short, nothing but our formal identity with God which 
prevents us from determining him to ourselves scient ideally, 
as we do all the rest; thus will be saved tlie essence of Itoli- 
gioii of which all special symbols are but the free develop- 
ment. We shall realise, with this capital inUigrally pn'stuved, 
all the fruits of loving-kindness, of morality, of contcmtmentr, 
and even of holiness, which have seemed to Inuip clo.sc; t,o the 
mystic consciousness as on their own native soil. 

In spite of Fate whicli wo blame for all ills, treiisure.s of 
goodness and happiness are stored nj) in every human soul ; 
the, elements arc always there ready to prodiuu! saiui insiglits 
which have the power to beautify bhe, and eiinobh! character. 
Hut the insights nunain unrealizied, or if undertaken in criti- 
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cal moments they miscarry^ because the imagination by its 
unaided self can furnisli only their matter. To the imagina- 
tion must be joined Taith with its assurance and its creative 
power, faith which can alone associate the images in such a 
manner in our minds that flashes of freedom and impressions 
of happiness spring therefrom, in the same way that Life 
with her all-powerful art, builds up active unities from the 
elements which in matter only clash with each other. 

Man has gone too far afield from himself. Since we have 
found out that even the study of Nature enables us to pene- 
trate certain secrets of the ego, and that our mental associa- 
tions gain in usefulness by conforming strictly to objective 
relations, we have come to esteem too lightly, under the 
term a priori j a scries of facts of consciousness which ex- 
prcjss to us more dii'ccily the laws of happiness and of duty. 
‘Doubt l(5ss man, absorbed in the events proper to him, has in 
formeu’ times deprived luinsclf of positive information which 
might have {uhhnl to his Lreedora; but it is sufficient proof 
that ail was not pure dreaan. in these visions of faith, that 
ma,n has beem able to return from them into ])ractical life, 
more, sober, more active, more strong to keep his word and 
his n^solves. lie would have been much more so, let us 
grant, if the mystic consciousm^ss, tliroughout the centuries 
which, kn(‘w Freedom t.o() ]iitl(‘., had not often burdened itself 
wi(b pr(H)c<mpations which concerned neither science nor 
failh. 

Faith embraces all ilie first principles wliich Science 
renounces as unknowabh; while it devotes itself to the pur- 
suit of facts ’’ a-nd tlua’r laws. Man has not yet succeeded in 
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obtaining consciousness of himself in those inmost depths of 
the “ subject ” where direct representations cease, since there 
stiU remains unexplored that source of activity and of sub- 
jective laws which cannot be treated as moral fictions. Noth- 
ing, then, is left to man but to summon the Invisible by 
solicitations of Desire, and to procure for himself the In- 
visible by a series of expressions destined to become extinct 
as soon as we learn symbolically what we are capable of and 
w'hat we are. Under these conditions of nature the inspira- 
tions of faith are found indispensable. They must never 
cease. The essence of man, Eeason, Person, or Prccdom, 
however you choose to call it, is a true “ Absolute in time,” 
that is to say an Implicit forever unfolding itself. In 
order for the aspirations of Preedoin to be fulfilled, and for 
the Desires of Eeason to find perpetual repose, life, frccul 
ideally and physically from all that opprcsse.s it, ninsi be- 
come for all men, without exception, so bountiful lhat not 
a tear nor a sin shall remain on the earth. 

Moreover, we have nothing to fear from the changes which 
may arise in the scientific conception of things. In spile of 
them, God will still continue to apjx'ar l^o us inora^lly, and 
the vision of faith will continue to be remswcid in ('vetry 
thinking (we might almost say suj}'er'ni<)) soul. Wliat we. 
have to do is not to abandon ourselves, but t o rejnain loyal 
to the intrinsic truth of our own nature by pn'ssiiig for- 
w'ard w'ilh our whole strength to desire tin', things whie.h 
are greater than the empirical ego, and which do intt die 
with it. Even a manhs country, Liberty, and otlnm objeciH 
equally vast, will not be absolutely needed to give form 
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to our visions and food for naoral inspiration. Are not all 
the joys and all the sorrows which are born anew with 
every man who comes into the world so many objects to be 
mystically presented to the consciousness, which the heart is 
impelled to represent to itself, not dialectically (such an 
interpretation would not be adequate for the objects), but in 
an inner vision of loving-kindness ? However humble the 
place of the greatest number in the social body, each person 
is invested with functions which appeal at times to the non- 
egotistical view of life. And which of us is not often placed 
by circumstances at some point of view where he discovers 
the eternity of the good things which our reasonable nature 
bears about with it ? It is enough to have some child to 
care for and make a man of, some misfortune to relieve, some 
conflict between our moral dignity and our senses, to give us 
the opportunity to inspire ourselves morally. There is 
nothing in fact but Taith wliich can place such objects truly 
iti the field of our mental vision, and cause to rise from the 
Ilinirt into the Imagination those marvellous symbols which 
hallucinate us and hnid us gently to the altar of sacrifice. 

What reasons can IVuth and Science have to forbid us to 
sedc any longer for intuitions beyond (5X])erience through 
paths of imagination and desire? Wc know very well that 
tliey ar(5 not ol)j(‘ctive, these representations in which our 
W(;akn<^ss (aulc^avors to apprehend the Absolute ; never- 
theless faith must subsist, since nothing is itself so much, 
and nothing exists in higher degree than this ^^ought- 
to4)(i winch conceals its(df from the understanding, but 
whi( 5 h appears btdorti lhaisou as tlic autecedent of being. If 
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our interior symbols are defective as representations;, we 
know assuredly that it is not because they are too bcantiful 
or too touching; foi; on the contrary; they are far less so than 
their object. When Saint Paul; following in the steps of 
Isaiah; said; Eye hath not seeU; nor ear heard; what God has 
prepared for those who love him;"^^ he was bc^giuning to pass 
beyond the region of symbols and to enter upon those deeps 
of the spirit where love refuses to express itself in images and 
appeals to other means of vision.' But every man luis enough 
on which to base the humblest aspirations of his heart in the 
evidence which accompanies Kindness and the l^ostimony that 
Freedom renders to itself as the highest function of conscious- 
ness. No one ever doubts that he will always be right to 
procure for himself insights which will make him a better 
man. 

It has been said; in more senses tlian one, that there arc 
the laws of Truth.''^ Although in the Absolute, Trutli 
can only form one with the Good; and as w(^, may consider 
them together one and the same refledion of Ihnng/^ 
the first of these concepts will always b(‘, wanting in fhat 
indispensable (lualiiy of universality wdiich would (Uiabhj 
us practically to make all the rest (h^pend upon ii,* 
Without doubt there will always be c<',rtain minds iliat 
will aspire to truth ihrough science, and otlnu's tluit will 
seek for it- in more vivid and intimate ways by in(‘-ans of 
symbols. We can hardly indulge the hopes tha(- sonus day 
evidence of common notions will exhaid to all parts of 
Knowledge; or that we shall finally be all ichmiified in some 


^ 1 Cor. xi. 9. 
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centre of intellectual unity. Some very different influence 
will bring consciences together, and neither science nor 
symbols must put themselves in the way of such su- 
premely desirable results. Gradually, as man advances in 
Freedom, a clarity is produced in himself which is purer 
than evidence, and there comes a peace between fellow-men 
surer than any to be obtained by the intellectual fusion of 
souls. It matters little where each one goes to obtain 
Jjoving-lcindness, that attribute which alone should be called 
divine.'’^ It is enough that it exists. To define its pre- 
cise coTiditions would perhaps be unwise, and no one would 
wish to compress it into formulae less broad than human 
consciousness itself. We have called it divine,*"*' yet it is 
also ])rc-eminently the human faeV*" — hiwmiUas. "Were 
we rc^epured io d('.scribe it by its essential works, distinct 
from all other facts, we could find nothing better than this 
positive ii^rm : Khuhiefis is the fidjUment of Freedom.^^ 

But if Freedom leads to Ijoving-kindness, that is to say, 
to a moral alienation, let us not forget that it begins and 
subsists only by acts of intellectual autonomy. Mysticism is 
no other thing tliau ‘"‘^absolute spontaneity of the mind.*"^^ 
Wluui Mysticism is reproached for the individual character 
of its ac.cjuisiiions, we forget that such stibjeetivity is a term 
as posiiive as absolute spontaneity/^ and that knowledge 
proptuiy so (snlhid, owes, after all, its character of univer- 
sality to objective laws which are restrutive to the same 
degnie. Tin*, mystic experience has no other laws than those 
of I)(^sirc : therefore its activity is boundless ; and moreover, 
1 Lackdier, fKvjcholotjie MStaphymque^ Bcv. Phil, Mar. 1885. 
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as Analogy offers to it inexhaustible means of representation, 
it can go forward in the exploration of the ego, until it has 
encountered the Absolute, or at least, tbe spiritual fact, that 
^^last point of support for all truth and all existence ; ^ 

which takes its place. 

Since the Absolute is in us, and since it is this very 
inwardness which conceals it from us, what can Mctapliyssics 
do unless it pushes the freedom of its method as (ar as 
acts of mystic spontaneity — even to Inspiration ? 13 ut if 

Mysticism were called to replace Metaphysics \vc should 
see more and more that its relations witli science arc only 
negative. Between these two kinds of mental activity there 
is as sharp a distinction as between tlie (‘go and the non- 
ego which serves as the basis of consciousness, and pre- 
cisely for this reason we must not by any means s])cak of 
opposition. How could Science, which lives upon cl(‘aru(‘,ss 
and evidence, be hostile to the spiritual autonomy whieJi is 
the essential fact of Mysticism? We bdievc, on the con- 
trary, that scientific disintcrcsLcdiiess and inysi/ic muveld 
hide the same moral origin under very different f(‘atures. 
Heteronomy cannot reach the mind, except by non-ithuil 
influence, that is, by an intrusion of purely exix'rnal symbols, 
taking the place of the clear ideas which nourish Fnituloim 
Science or Inspiration : we do not fear to hazard the 
alternative. If human life has spiritual mjeds whicli scicmcc 
cannot satisfy, then Desire must count only upon i(s(df; it 
must act in the direction of its most naive ten<lcm(vie.H, and 
t must fasten upon the apparitions whi(jh arise from the 

^ Laclielicr, Ion, cit. 
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Heart, that is, the “Absolute spontaneity” of the Con- 
sciousness. The highest intellectual satisfaction, the pres- 
ence of the Absolute, will never be the result of an ideal 
synthesis; it exacts a more energetic initiative than curi- 
osity, and it requires intuitions no less naive than those of 
the senses. Since it is our condition of “free being” 
which creates in us the evident excess of Desire over the 
Intelligence, there must also be in Freedom reserves of the 
spiritual to re-establish the balance ; otherwise we should 
sin, we alone in the Universe, would be sinful in our very 
essence. To these priceless reserve forces we have given the 
tuuuc of Inspiration. 

'riu! Absolute (dudes the Consciousness, but the Good fills 
it comj)leLely. Wo need only to love it, and the truth of 
Pascal’s sentence is fulfilled : “God known of the Heart.” 
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